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From  the  Union  of  the  two  Crowns,  to  the 
Reftoration  of  CHARLES  II. 

cfr4x*x&x$x$x$ac^ 

JAMES       I. 

AT   the  death  of  Elizabeth,   the  crown    of  A-c-'6°?- 
England  peaceably  devolved  to  James  VI.  Jam«king 
r?        i        j  i          j    <-          i  c    TT  of  Scotland 

of  Scotland,  as  the  defcendant  or  Henry  proclaimed 
VII.  who  was  great  grandfather  to  both  his  pa-  £in?  ofj 

j   i        ,  i       T-!        i-n        i  •       England. 

rents  •,  and  he  lucceeded  to  the  Englilh  throne  in 
the  thirty- fixth  of  his  age.  Immediately  after  the 
deceafe  of  Elizabeth,  the  council,  with  the  unani- 
mous confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal 
then  at  London,  proclaimed  the  new  king;  to 
whom  they  difpatched  a  letter,  by  Sir  Charles 
Piercy  and  Sir  Thomas  Somerlet,  to  notify  his  ac- 
ceflion,  and  receive  his  commands.  But  Robert 
Cary,  fon  to  the  lord  Hunfdon,  was  the  firft  per- 
fon  who  arrived  at  Edinburgh  with  the  tidings 
of  Elizabeth's  deceafe.  James  no  fooner  underftood 
B  2  that 
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A.  0.1603.  that  he  had  been  proclaimed,  without  the  lead  op- 
pofition,  than  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  journey 
to  England.  In  the  mean  time,  he  fent  Sir  Roger 
Afnton  to  inform  the  council  and  nobility  of  his 
intention  ;  and  confirmed  the  lord-keeper,  with  all 
the  reft  of  them,  in  their  offices,  during  plealure. 
Having  left  a  commiflion  with  his  Scottifh council, 
for  the  adminiflration  of  affairs  in  that  kingdom, 
he,  on  the  fifth  day  of  April,  departed  from  Edin- 
burgh, attended  by  the  duke  of  Lennox,  the 
earls  of  Mar,  Murray,  and  Argyle,  the  lords  Hume 
and  Kinlos,  Sir  George  Hume  treafurer,  and  fe- 
cretary  Elphinilon.  He  had  received  from  the 
Englim  council  fix  thoufand  pounds  to  defray  the 
expence  of  his  journey ;  and  the  fheriffs  of  the 
counties  through  which  he  paflfed  had  been  ordered 
to  attend  him  in  their  refpe&ive  diftricts,  and  fup- 
ply  him  plentifully  with  provifions  and  other  ne- 
cerTaries.  The  people  in  general  expreffed  the 
moil  tumultuous  joy  at  his  entering  the  kingdom. 
The  towns  through  which  he  travelled  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  entertain- 
ments. The  roads  were  crowded  with  innumerable 
multitudes,  who  came  to  fee  their  new  fovereign. 
They  called  aloud  to  heaven  to  blefs  him  with  a 
long  and  profperous  reign  :  the  air  rung  with  re- 
peated acclamations ;  and  he  was  feafted  and  flat- 
tered in  fuch  a  manner,  that  one  of  his  attendants 
could  not  help  faying,  the  Englim  would  fpoil  a 
good  king.  James  was  not  at  all  pleafed  with  the 
concourfe  of  people  that  continually  furrounded 
him.  Though  meanly  familiar  with  his  particular 
friends  and  courtiers,  he  was  extremely  averfe  to 
crowds  and  ceremony.  Perhaps  he  was  afhamed 
of  his  ungracious  figure,  and  aukward  addrefs  ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  he  did  not  think  himfelf 
fafe  in  the  midft  of  fo  many  ftrangers.  Whatever 
were  his  motives,  he  certainly  ifiued  a  proclama- 
tion., 
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tion,  forbidding  all  flrangers  to  approach  his  per-  A- c 
fon.  At  York  he  received  the  refpects  and  ho- 
mage of  almoft  all  the  nobility  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  there  he  favoured  fecretary  Cecil  with  a  moft 
gracious  reception,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
every  body  in  the  kingdom  :  for  that  minifter  had 
been  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Effex,  whom  James  . 
confidered  as  a  martyr  to  his  intereil  •,  and  he  was 
moreover  fon  of  that  Burleigh  who  had  brought  the 
king's  mother  to  the  block.  He  had,  notwith 
(landing  thofe  difadvantages,  found  means  to  in- 
finite himfelf  into  the  favour  of  James,  with 
whom  he  had  carried  on  a  correfpondence  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  queen's  reign.  In  all  ap- 
pearance he  accommodated  himfelf  to  the  king's 
notions  of  government,  and  rendered  himfelf  ne- 
ceflary  to  his  occafions,  by  his  wealth,  experience* 
andfagacity*  This  prince  had  conceived  a  moft 
romantic  notion  of  the  kingly  prerogative  ;  and, 
in  order  to  communicate  this  idea  to  his  people  be- 
times, he  commanded  a  thief  to  be  hanged  at 
Newark,  without  any  form  of  trial. 

When  he  arrived  at  Theobalds,  a  houfe  belong-  ^'s 

.  /— •       -i       i  -fiii  -i    •  ter  dilaeretf- 

ing  to  Cecil,  he  was  viiited  by  the  council  in  a^ietoth- 
body,  and  augmented  the  number  of  the  mem-  En§lifl>* 
bers,  with  fome  of  his  Scottiih  attendants  ;  namely, 
the  duke  of  Lennox,  the  earl  of  Mar,  the  lord 
Hume,  and  Sir  James  Elphinfton.  He  likewife 
added  the  lord  Zouch  and  baron  Burleigh,  brother 
to  fecretary  Cecil.  He  afterwards  admitted  the 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftrnoreland,  to- 
gether with  Thomas  and  Henry  Howard,  fon  and 
brother  of  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  firft  of  thefe 
was,  in  the  fequel,  created  earl  of  Suffolk  and 
lord  treafurer  •  and  the  other  was  promoted  to  ths 
earldom  of  Northampton.  The  king's  gratitude! 
to  this  family,  which  had  been  ruined  for  its  adhe- 
rence to  his  mother's  caufe,  was  not  limited  to  thcfef 
B  benefit** 
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A.C.  »6o3.  benefits.  He  reftored  to  his  title  Thomas  How- 
ard, fon  of  the  earl  of  Arundelwho  had  been  con- 
demned in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  By  thefe  fteps, 
he  fignified  his  dilapprobation  of  her  conduct  j  and 
payed  fo  little  regard  to  her  memory,  that  he  would 
not  fuffer  any  perlbn  to  appear  at  his  court  in 
mourning.  Notwithftanding  the  good-will  which 
the  Englifh  people  had  manifefted  towards  their 
jiew  king,  they  loon  began  to  draw  odious  com- 
parifons  between  him  and  his  predeceffbr.  They 
were  mocked  at  his  referve  -,  they  ridiculed  his  per- 
fon,  and  they  defpifed  his  conduct.  He  had  al- 
ready difcovered  marks  of  idle  prodigality ;  and 
dealt  out  his  honours  with  fuch  a  lavifli  hand,  that, 
before  he  reached  London,  he  had  conferred  the 
order  of  knighthood  upon  two  hundred  perfons. 
In  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  he 
doubled  that  number.  Thomas  Sackville,  baron 
of  Buckhurft,  and  lord-treafurer,  was  created  earl 
of  Dorfet:  the  barony  of  Effendon  was  beftowed 
upon  Sir  Robert  Cecil  the  fecretary,  afterwards  vil- 
count  Cranburn,  and  finally  earl  of  Salisbury  ;  and 
Philip  Herbert,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
was  promoted  to  the  earldom  of  Montgomery. 
While  the  king  was  on  the  road  from  Scotland,  he 
had  given  orders  for  releafing  rhe  earl  of  South- 
ampton, who,  with  the  fon  of  EiTex,  was  reftored 
to  his  honours  and  eftate  :  but  the  lords  Grey, 
Cobham,  Carew,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  met  with 
a  very  cold  reception  from  his  majefty.  They  had 
been  concerned  in  the  death  of  Efiex,  and  were 
now  deferted  by  Cecil,  though  he  had  acted  as 
their  confederate  in  that  tragedy.  The  king's  re- 
fentment  demanded  a  facrifice  ;  and  the  fecretary 
was  not  forry  at  the  difgrace  of  Raleigh,  whofe  ta- 
lents had  excited  his  jealoufy.  This  cunning  poli- 
tician ibon  gained  an  afcendancy  over  the  fpirit  of 
James,  who,  with  very  little  experience  and  judg- 
ment, 
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merit,   had  gleaned  ibme  knowledge  from  books,  A.  c.  1603. 
which  rendered  him  extremely  felf-conceited,  and 
laid  him  open  to  the  arts  of  adulation. 

While  the  courtiers  plied  him  on  this  weak  fide, 
with  the  moft  extravagant  encomiums  upon  his 
wifdom,  learning,  and  capacity,  extolling  him  as 
the  Solomon  of  the  age,  and  flattering  him  with 
the  epithet  of  his  moft  lacred  majefty  •,  the  nation 
in  general  defpifed  him  for  his  timidity,  his  ridi- 
culous attachment  to  worthlefs  favourites,  certain 
low  prejudices  he  had  imbibed  from  nature  and 
education ;  and  they  faw,  with  refentment,  his  par- 
tiality in  favour  of  his  own  countrymen.  Thefe 
not  only  engrofled  his  bounty,  but  alib  became  fo 
infolent,  that  daily  quarrels  arcfe  ;  affafllnations 
were  committed  ;  and  the  people  did  not  fcruple  to 
exclaim  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  Scotch  vef- 
pers,  alluding  to  the  maffacre  of  the  Provencals  in 
^Sicily.  James  underftood  the  general  maxims  of 
government  in  theory  •,  but  he  wanted  refolution 
to  put  them  in  practice.  He  looked  upon  here- 
ditary right  as  indefeafible,  and  the  regal  power  as 
abfolute  and  without  controul.  He  was  encouraged 
in  thefe  fentiments  by  Cecil  the  fecretary,  the  earl 
of  Suffolk  lord-chamberlain,  and  Northampton 
keeper  of  the  privy-feal,  to  whom  he  left  the  chief 
management  of  his  affairs.  Though  the  Englifh, 
people  detefted  thefe  maxims,  they  were  ftill  more 
diigufted  by  the  difugreeable  pecularities  of  his  dif- 
pofition.  He  neglected  all  bufmefs,  to  indulge  his 
paflion  for  hunting  :  when  the  country  people  af- 
iembled  in  crouds,  while  he  was  engaged  in  that 
diverfion,  he  ufed  to  curfe  them  bitterly,  and  pro- 
teft  he  would  leave  the  kingdom,  rather  than  be 
fubje6t  to  fuch  intrufion.  Such  was  his  avcrfion 
to-company,  that  he  iffued  an  order,  forbidding  all 
per.ibns  to  enter  the  drawing-room  but  the  lords 
and  gentlemen  in  waiting  -,  a  prohibition  which  all 
B  4  the 
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A.C.  1603.  the  people  of  fafhion  refented  as  an  affront.     It 

He  fuppref-  muft  be  owned,  however,  for  the  credit  of  his  ad- 

fc^monopo-  miniftration,  that  he  fufpended,  by  proclamation, 

all  the  monopolies  which  had  been  granted  in  the 

late  reign  to  the  prejudice  of  commerce;  fuper- 

Strype.       feded  all  illegal  protections  for  the  delay  of  fuits, 

and  put  a  flop  to  the  abufe  of  purveyors. 
Thequeea  In  a  little  time  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
Hem!' a"  ^ent  a  numerous  train  of  noblemen  and  ladies  into 
rive  f.om  Scotland,  to  accompany  his  queen  and  children  to 
Dtiand.  j^s  new  Dominions.  She  accordingly  fet  out  for 
England  with  prince  Henry  and  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  Charles  being  fickly,  did  not  arrive  till 
the  month  of  October  in  the  following  year. 
James  met  his  confort  at  the  houfe  of  Sir  George 
Farmer  at  Eafton  near  Towcefter,  from  whence  he 
accompanied  her  to  Windfor.  Anne  was  aprincefs 
of  violent  refentment.  She  had  lately  mifcarried, 
from  a  tranfport  of  indignation,  at  Stirling,  where 
the  fervants  of  the  earl  of  Mar  refufed  to  deliver 
prince  Henry  into  her  hands ;  and  although  the 
earl  himfelf  had  no  concern  in  this  refufal,  me 
would^not  be  reconciled  to  him,  until  after  {he  had 
been  fome  time  in  England.  When  the  king  re- 
moved from  the  Tower  to  Greenwich,  he  knighted 
two  hundred  and  thirty-feven  perfons,  exclufive  of 
a  general  fummons,  commanding  all  who  pof- 
feffed  forty  pounds  a  year  in  land,  to  come  and  re- 
ceive the  order  of  knighhtood,  or  elfe  compound 
with  the  king's  commiflioners.  This  was  an  ex- 
pedient to  raiie  money,  fuggefled  by  Cecil,  which 
did  not  at  all  inhance  the  reputation  of  the  king ; 
nor  did  he  recommend  himfelf  to  his  fubjects  by 
his  feverity  to  Valentine  Thomas,  of  whom  he  had 
complained  to  queen  Elizabeth,  that  he  had  calum- 
niated his  perfon.  This  man  (till  remained  in  pri- 
fon  at  the  acceflion  of  James,  who  now  brought 
him  to  his  trial  -,  and  he  was  condemned  for  having 

confpired 
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COnfpired  againft  queen  Elizabeth  and  fome  mem-  A  c  l6°3- 
bers  of  her  council.  ™e™irs  de 

Henry  the  French  king  being  well  acquainted  He  receives 
with'  the  weaknefs  of  James,  fent  over  the  marquis  embanks. 
de  Rofny,  afterwards  due  de  Sully,  to  compliment  p^ncifking 
him  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  England  •,  a^  the 
but  his  chief  errand  was  to  hinder  the  king  from  archduke> 
being  cajoled  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  he  had 
a  warm  fide,  and  to  renew  the  defenfive  alliance 
which  had  been  made  with  Elizabeth  •,  defigns  in 
which  he  fucceeded   according  to  the  wifhes  of 
his  mafter.     The  count  d'Aremberg,  ambaflador 
from  the  archduke  Albert  and  the  infanta  Ifabella 
fovereigns  of  the  Low-Countries,  had  got  the  flart 
of  the  'marquis  de  Rofny.     During  this  minifler's 
refidence  in  England,  he  was  either  fick  or  feigned 
indifpofition  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  departure 
of  the  marquis,  that  he  defired  the  king  would  fend 
one  of  his  council  to  know  the  purport  of  his  em- 
bafiy,  which  imported  nothing  but  general  com- 
pliments ;  though,   in  all  probability,  he  had  in- 
ftructions  to  obferve  what  palled  at  the  court  of 
James,  and  found  the  monarch's  inclinations  touch- 
ing a  peace  with  Spain.     Thefe,  indeed,   he  had 
already  demonftrated,  by  recalling  all  the  letters  of 
marque  which  Elizabeth  had  granted  to  individuals. 

He  not  only  hankered  after  a  pacification  with  Peace  wim 
Spain  -,  but  likewife  entertained  an  averfion  to  the  f™"";'^"* 
flates-general,   although  they  had  more  than  once  with  Phii^ 
relieved  him  in  his  neceffities.     Such  was  his  idea  "K^ 
of  the  kingly  power,    that  he  looked  upon  the 
Dutch  as  rebels,  and  even  branded  them  in  public 
with  that  denomination.     Neverthelefs,  finding  his 
new  fubjefts  of  very  different  fentiments  ;  and  be- 
ing convinced  by  the  marquis  de  Rofny  of  his  true 
intereft,  he,  in  his  treaty  with  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
agreed  that  they  fhould  be  allowed  to  levy  troops 
in  the  dominions  of  both  kings,  who  fhonld  alfo 

aflift 
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A.  c.  1603.  afTifb  them  with  the  annual  fum  of  one  million  four 
hundred  thoufand  livres,  to  be  advanced  by  the 
French  king,  though  he  was  at  liberty  to  deduct 
one  third  of  it  from  the  debt  which  he  owed  to 
Memo-.rs  <ie  E}izabetn>  It  was  alfo  ftipukted,  that  the  two 
kings  mould  mutually  affifl  each  other  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  forces,  in  cafe  of  their  being  attack- 
ed by  the  Spanifh  monarch.  Notwithftafiding 
theie  engagements,  James  longed  to  be  at  peace 
with  Philip  III.  who  foon  fent  Taxis  as  his  ambaf- 
fador  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  acceflion,  and 
demand  that  commiflioners  might  be  appointed  to 
treat  of  a  peace.  The  negotiation  was  according- 
ly begun,  and  ended  in  a  treaty,  which  was  ratified 
in  the  following  year. 

Co.,ij.iracy  xhe  plague  raging  with  redoubled  force  at  Lon- 
tfnsfs  life  don,  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  the  court  retired 
by  sir  wai-  to  Wilton,  an  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salif- 
.  bury,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Dur- 
ing the  king's  refidence  at  that  place,  he  difcovered 
the  plan  of  a  ftrange  conlpiracy,  projected  by  the 
lords  Grey  and  Cobham,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Grif- 
fin, Markham  George  Brook,  Anthony  Copley,  and 
twopopifh  priefts,  named  William  Watfon  and  Wil- 
liam Clark.  The  defign  was  to  dethrone  James,  and 
fubftitute  in  his  place  his  coufm  Arabella  Stuart. 
Lord  Cobham  undertook  to  treat  with  the  arch- 
duke at  Bruffels,  for  a  fupply  of  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand crowns  ;  as  well  as  to  prefent  letters  from  the 
lady  Arabella  to  the  archduke,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  engaging  to  take  a  huf- 
band  at  their  recommendation,  and  grant  a  free 
toleration  to  the  catholics.  The  confpirators  had 
alfo  agreed  that  lord  Cobham  mould  demand  the 
king's  permiffion  to  levy  two  thouiand  men  for  the 
lervice  of  the  Hollanders,  and  with  thole  very 
troops  to  make  fure  of  his  majefty's  perfon.  They 
had  actually  conferred  with  the  count  d'Aremberg, 

and 
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and  fettled  the  fhares  of  the  money  allotted  to  each  ^  c- 16°3< 
individual.  Lord  Cobham  had,  by  letter,  delired 
an  audience  of  the  lady  Arabella,  in  order  to  make 
her  acquainted  with  the  fcheme  ;  but,  inftead  of 
granting  his  requeft,  fhe  forthwith  fent  his  letter 
to  the  king.  The  defign  was  difcovered  by  a^fif- 
ter  of  Anthony  Copley,  who  being  alarmed  at  an 
exprefilon  which  dropped  from  her  brother,  im- 
parted it  to  her  hufband,  and  he  communicated  his 
fufpicion  to  the  lord  admiral.  Copley  being  ap- 
prehended, confefled  the  defign.  The  other  con- 
ipirators  were  arrefted,  tried  at  Winchefter,  and 
convicted  of  high  treafon.  Raleigh  made  fuch  a 
vigorous  defence,  and  fo  little  appeared  againfl 
him,  that  every  body  exclaimed  againfl  thofe  wha 
found  him  guilty,  though  he  was  at  that  time  the 
moft  unpopular  man  in  the  nation,  on  account  of 
the  part  he  acted  in  the  profecution  of  ElTex.  He 
was  now  condemned  on  the  fingle  teftimony  of  the 
lord  Cobham,  a  nobleman  of  weak  intellects,  and 
an  infamous  character.  He  had  even  retracted  his 
firft  evidence  againft  Raleigh,  though  he  afterwards 
affirmed  it;  nor  was  he  produced  in  court  upon  the 
trial.  Notwithftanding  thefe  appearances  of  inno- 
cence, and  the  fmall  likelihood  of  his  engaging  in 
fuch  an  unpromifmg  fcheme,  with  a  fet  of  idle  con- 
federates, divided  in  intereft,  politics,  and  religion, 
this  great  man  was  undoubtedly  guiky.  He  had 
been  fuperfeded  in  his  poft  of  captain  of  the  guard, 
and  loft  his  office  of  lord  warden  of  the  llanneries : 
his  paffions  were  turbulent  and  impetuous-,  and  the 
tranlports.  of  his  refentment  overwhelming  all  his 
reflection,  hurried  him  into  this  imprudent  confpi- 
racy.  Cecil  profecuted  him  in  the  moil  rancorous 
manner,  and  Coke  the  attorney-general  reviled 
him  upon  his  trial  in  the  moft  fcurrilous  terms  of 
reproach.  George  Brook  and  the  two  priefts  were 
executed  :  the  lords  Cobham  and  Grey,  with 

Mark- 
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A.  c.  1603.  Markham,  were  pardoned  on  the  fcaffbld,  even 
after  having  laid  their  heads  upon  the  block  ;  and 
Raleigh,  though  reprieved,  was  detained  many 
years  in  the  Tower,  where  he  wrote  his  hiflory  of 


Petitions  for  Immediately  after  the  difcovery  of  this  plot,  the 
byThTp^.  king  returned  from  "Wilton,  and  with  the  queen 
pifts  and  Was  crowned  at  Weftminfter.  Then  he  published 
a  proclamation,  forbidding  all  peribns,  who  were 
not  immediately  neceffary,  to  approach  the  court 
till  winter,  on  account  of  the  plague,  which  in  the 
courfe  of  one  year  had  fwept  off  above  thirty  thou- 
.  ,iand  fouls  in  London,  though  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  at  that  period  did  not  amount  to  two 
hundred  thoufand.  The  papifts,  fiuihed  with  the 
hope  of  a  toleration,  under  a  monarch  who  at  one 
time  feemed  to  favour  their  religion,  prefented  a 
petition  for  this  purpofe  :  and  were  not  a  little  mor- 
tified when  he  gave  them  to  underftand  that  he 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  maintain  thofe  regula- 
tions in  religion  which  he  found  in  force  at  his 
acceffion.  Though  James  was  no  enemy  to  the 
catholic  religion,  he  was  extremely  averfe  to  their 
attachment  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  papacy ;  add  Cecil  had  periuaded.  him 
that  a  toleration  was  incompatible  with  his  regal 
power  and  prerogative.  The  puritans  flattering 
themfelves  with  the  hope  of  a  more  favourable  an- 
fwer  from  a  prince  who  had  been  educated  in  their 
religion,  petitioned  not  only  for  a  toleration,  but 
likewife  demanded  that  he  would  give  order  for 
reforming  fome  articles  of  the  Englifh  doctrine 
and  diicipline  with  v/hich  they  could  not  conform. 
There  was  no  fet  of  people  which  James  detefted  fo 
much  as  the  puritans.  The  Scottiih  prefbyterians 
had  thwarted  him  on  many  occafions  :  they  had 
treated  his  perfon  with  indecent  familiarity,  and 
his  power  with  diireipeft  •,  and  the  republican  fpi- 

rit 
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rit  by  which  they  were  animated  could  not  but  be  A.  c.  1603. 
extremely  odious  to  a  prince  who  prided  himfelf 
in  cherifhing  the  moft  arbitrary  maxims  of  abfo- 
lute  monarchy. 

He  had  by  this  time  joined  in  the  Engliih  com-  conferences 
munion,  and  refolved  to  oblige  the  difTenters  to  a  at  HamP- 
conformity  with  the  eftabliihed  religion:  but,  with  t*tw*»th« 
a  view  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  impartiality,  churchmen 

i    f        11  c  •     i       i        i      i  V  i  and  aiffen- 

he  defired  that  a  conference  might  be  held  between  ters. 
fome  bifhops  and  minifters  of  the  puritan  party  at 
Hampton-court,  where  the  king  appeared  in  per- 
fon,  not  as  a  judge,  but  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
warm  partifan.  He  began  with  declaring  that  he  A.  c.  1604. 
would  not  alter  one  tittle  of  the  eftablifhed  religion; 
and,  indeed,  they  did  not  diffent  fo  much  in  doc- 
trinal points  as  in  the  exterior  forms  of  worfhip, 
and  in  the  government  of  the  hierarchy.  They 
complained,  that  the  churches  were  filled  with  ig- 
norant paftors  •,  that  they  were  obliged  to  conform 
to  the  book  of  Common-prayer,  that  contained 
many  things  which  their  confciences  could  not  di- 
geft  -,  that  the  clergy  were  fubjected  to  the  cen- 
lure  of  laymen,  by  means  of  the  high  commiffion- 
court,  which  exerciied  the  king's  ecclefiaftical  fu- 
premacy :  that  the  fign  of  the  crofs  in  baptifm, 
the  ring  in  marriage,  and  the  furplice  worn  by 
the  prieils,  were  luperftitious  ceremonies,  and 
remnants  of  popery.  Thefe  important  articles  pro- 
duced warm  debates,  in  which  the  king  mingled 
with  great  eagernefs.  The  chancellor  exclaimed 
that  he  had  often  heard  the  priefthood  was  united 
to  royalty ;  but  now  he  was  convinced  of  that  truth  wiicon, 
by  the  learned  arguments  of  his  majefty.  Archbi-  Coke* 
Ihop  Whitgift  carried  his  flattery  ftill  higher,  in 
declaring,  he  was  perfuaded  that  the  king  fpoke 
from  the  immediate  inipiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
The  puritans,  far  from  reaping  any  advantage 
from  this  conference,  were  exhorted  to  conform  to 
7  the 
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A.C.  1604.  the  eftablifhed  church,  and  even  threatened  with 
fevere  profecution,  in  cafe  of  difobedience.  If 
there  was  any  flate  fcheme  on  the  part  of  the  king 
in  this  difputation,  it  was  to  perfuade  the  public 
that  the  minifters  of  the  puritans  were  fairly  con- 
futed, and  that  nothing  but  obftinacy  hindered 
them  from  uniting  with  the  church  ;  but  in  all  pro- 
bability he  had  no  other  defign  in  propofmg  the 
conference  than  that  of  enjoying  an  opportunity  to 
diiplay  his  learning. 

A  great  In  a  few  weeks  after  this  fruitlefs  conference,  the 

a°d  metr°P°litan  fee  of  Canterbury  became  vacant  by 
-  the  death  of  archbimop  Whitgift,  who  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  Richard  Bancroft,  a  declared  enemy  of  the 
proteftant  diflenters,  againft  whom  he  raifed  fuch 
a  perfecution,  that  a  great  number  of  families  re- 
tired to  other  countries,  where  they  could  enjoy 
liberty  of  confcience.  In  the  later  end  of  February, 
a  proclamation  was  iffued,  commanding  all  jefuits 
and  priefts  ordained  by  foreign  power,  to  leave  the 
kingdom;  and  this  was  followed  by  another  againft 
the  proteftant  nonconformifts.  A  third  was  pub- 
iiihed,  prohibiting  all  perfons  from  hunting  but 
fuch  as  were  duly  qualified.  A  fourth  ordained, 
that  an  annual  feftival  mould  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance of  the  king's  miraculous  deliverance  from 
the  confpiracy  of  Gowry ;  and,  in  a  word,  fo  ma- 
ny ordinances  of  this  fort  appeared,  that  this  was 
called  the  reign  of  proclamations.  In  that  by  which 
the  parliament  was  convoked,  he  exhibited  a  ftrong 
fpecimen  of  his  arbitrary  diipofition.  He  com- 
manded the  counties  and  boroughs  to  return  mem- 
bers of  fuch  qualifications  as  he  defcribed,  on  pain 
of  their  being  excluded  from  parliament ;  and 
threatened  any  city,  borough,  or  corporation,  which 
fhould  acl:  contrary  to  this  order,  with  fine  and  de- 
privation of  privileges.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of 
March,  the  king  and  queen  rode  in  procefHon 

through 
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through  the  flreets  of  London,  which  was  now  free  A- c  l6°4- 
from  the  plague  j  and,  on  the  feventh  day  of  July, 
the  parliament  met  at  Weftminfter. 

To  this  affembly  James  made  a  long  harangue,  Proceedings 
expatiated  upon  the  happinefs  of  the  nation  in  his  JJ^ u 
acceffion  to  the  throne  ;  explaining  his  fentiments 
of  religion,  and  enforcing  the  maxims  of  his  go- 
vernment. It  was  a  cold,  tedious,  diffufe  oration, 
fluffed  with  pedantic  conceits,  culled  and  fludied 
for  the  occafion  ;  and  formed  a  natural  picture  of 
his  own  diipofition  and  character,  the  ftrongeft 
features  of  which  were  his  fublime  notion  of  the 
prerogative,  his  averfion  to  the  puritans,  his  ten- 
derneis  towards  the  Roman  catholics,  his  vanity 
and  felf-importance.  Inftead  of  that  admiration 
with  which  he  hoped  to  jnfpire  his  audience,  he 
met  with  little  elie  than  difapprobation  and  con- 
tempt. The  members  were  offended  at  the  expref- 
fions  he  ufed  in  favour  of  the  Roman  catholics,  ^Sot, 
whom  he  promifed  to  meet  half  way  in  the  road  of  coke, 
reformation.  The  puritans  were  incenied  to  find 
themfdves  reprefented  by  the  king  as  a  (eel:  of  re- 
publicans that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  mo- 
narchical government  •,  and  the  nation  in  general 
were  difgufted  at  his  comparing  Scotland  with 
England,  as  one  equal  half  of  the  ifland,  which  he 
wiihed  to  fee  united  under  the  fame  religion,  laws, 
and  government.  The  bufmefs  with  which  the 
parliament  began,  was  an  act  to  acknowledge  and 
confirm  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England,  though 
he  would  have  willingly  difpenfed  with  this  mark 
of  their  regard,  as  he  depended  entirely  on  his  he- 
reditary title.  Mis  branding  the  puritans,  without 
diftinction,  as  men  of  a  turbulent  and  republican 
Jpirit,  not  only  alienated  that  powerful  feet  from 
all  affection  to  him  and  his  family,  but  alib  oblig- 
ed them,  for  their  own  prefervation,  to  unite  and 
coalefce  with  the  political  malcontents  of  the  king' 

8  dom; 
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A.  c.  1604.  dom ;  and  this  junction  formed  a  party  ftrong  e- 
nough  to  make  the  Englifh  monarchy  to  its  foun- 
dation. As  James  had,  in  his  proclamation  for 
convoking  the  parliament,  ftruck  at  the  freedom 
of  election,  the  houfe  of  commons  took  the  firft 
opportunity  of  afcertaining  their  own  privileges. 
Sir  Francis  Goodwin  being  returned  for  the  county 
of  Bucks,  was  pronounced  an  out-law  by  the  chan- 
cellor. His  feat  was  vacated-,  a  writ  iffued  for  a. 
new  election,  and  Sir  John  Fortefcue  chofen  in  his 
room.  The  houfe  reverfed  the  chancellor's  decree, 
and  reftored  Sir  Francis  to  his  feat.  They  refufed 
to  hold  a  conference  with  the  lords  on  this  fubject, 
'  In  a  remonflrance  to  the  king,  they  maintained, 
that  though  the  returns  were  made  into  chancery, 
the  right  of  judging  elections  belonged  to  the 
houfe :  yet  they  afterwards  appointed  a  committee 
to  confer  with  the  judges  before  the  king  and 
council  •,  and,  in  order  to  fave  the  honour  of  the 
king,  who  interefted  himfelf  warmly  in  this  affair, 
they  agreed  to  an  expedient  which  he  propofed  -, 
namely,  that  both  Goodwin  and  Fortefcue  mould 
be  fet  afide,  and  a  writ  be  iffued,  by  warrant  of  the 
houfe,  for  a  new  election  :  thus,  however,  they  fe- 
cured  their  own  right  of  judging  folely  in  their  own 
elections  and  returns.  This  was  the  firft  effort  of 
that  parliamentary  fpirit  which  in  the  next  reign  be- 
came too  powerful  for  the  fovereign.  The  com- 
mons were  no  longer  a  paffive  herd,  obfequious  to 
the  will  of  an  imperious  monarch.  They  had  ac- 
quired wealth  and  property  from  traffic :  their  ideas 
were  expanded  by  learning  and  commerce,  which 
now  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  England ;  and  they  were 
fired  with  a  fpirit  of  independence,  which  they  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  exerting  to  advantage,  un- 
der a  weak  prince,  a  foreigner,  who  did  not  un- 
derftand  the  genius  of  his  fubjects,  and  who,  in- 

ftead 
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of  conciliating  their  affection,  incurred  the  A- c-  l6'~^ 
hatred  of  a  powerful  party,  by  his  ridiculous  and 
impolitic  diftinclions.  James  had  nothing  fo  much 
at  heart  as  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Tfcis 
feems  to  have  been  his  chief  end  in  afiembling  the 
parliament,  which  he  thought  he  had  eloquence 
enough  to  perfuade  into  fuch  a  meafure.  They 
accordingly  appointed  commifTioners  to  treat  with 
thole  of  Scotland  ;  but  they  were  too  much  incen- 
fed  at  the  king's  partiality  for  his  own  countrymen, 
to  deliberate  in  earnefl  upon  the  propofal.  In  the  wiifoztf 
mean  time,  James,  in  order  to  abolilli  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  England  and  Scotland,  aflumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Great  Britain  •,  joined  the  armorial  enfigns  ' 
of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and,  by  an  exprefs  procla- 
mation, rendered  the  Scottifh  coin  current  in  Eng- 
land. The  commons  were  already  fo  difTatisfied 
with  their  new  monarch,  that  when  a  fupply  was 
propofed  by  fome  members  attached  to  the  court, 
warm  debates  arole  ;  and  the  motion  would  have 
been  rejected  by  a  majority,  had  not  the  king  pre- 
vented that  difgrace  by  lending  a  meflage  to  the 
houfe,  declaring  he  defired  no  iubfidy.  Then  he 
prorogued  the  parliament,  in  which  he  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  the  puritanical  interefl  plainly 
predominate.  Coke* 

Immediately  after  the  prorogation,  a  treaty  of  peace  Peace  *?«$ 
with  Spain  was  concluded  at  London,  as  alib  another  Spam* 
that  wholly  related  to  commerce.  They  were  ne- 
gotiated by  Taxis  and  Riehardotj  arid  afterwards 
Jigned  by  the  conftable  of  Caftile,  who  came  over 
from  the  Low- Countries  for  that  purpole.  Themoft 
remarkable  article  of  this  peace  imported,  That 
James  mould  fix  a  day,  before  the  expiration  of 
which,  the  Hates  of  the  United  Provinces  fhould 
make  peace  with  the  archduke  •,  and,  in  cafe  of  their 
refufal,  the  king  of  England  mould  deem  himfelf 
abiblved  from  all  engagements  with  that  confede- 
Ne  61.  C  racy. 
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A,  c.  1604.  racy.  Neverthelefs,  he  neither  fixed  the  time, 
nor  withdrew  his  troops  from  their  iervice  :  nay, 
he  even  reftored  the  places  they  had  mortgaged,  on 
payment  of  a  much  fmaller  lum  than  that  for  which 
they  were  depofited.  It  was  after  the  conclufion 
of  this  treaty,  that  the  town  of  Oftend  capitulated, 
having  been  three  years  befieged  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  found  nothing  in  the  place  but  heaps  of  ruins 
in  recompence  for  the  vaft  fums  of  money,  and 
the  incredible  number  of  lives  which  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  conqueft.  James,  without  con- 
cerning himfelf  about  the  fate  of  this  fortrefs,  re- 
folved  to  improve  his  new  connection  with  Spain  ; 
and  the  earl  of  Nottingham  lord  high  admiral 
was  appointed  his  ambaflador  extraordinary  to  that 
court,  for  which  he  took  his  departure  with  a  very 
numerous  and  magnificent  retinue  ,  while  the  eaii 

Bskfi.        Of  Hertford  was  difpatched  as  envoy  to  Bruffels. 

A.  0.1605..     James  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this 

rj™*)OTr<Ser  pacification,  when  he  was  expofed  to  the  molt 
imminent  danger,  by  one  of  the  blackeft  confpi- 
racies  that  ever  was  hatched.  The  laws  againft 
popifh  recufants  had  been  put  in  execution  •,  and 
their  eilates  were  fequeftered,  and  affigned  to  cour- 
tiers, with  whom  they  were  forced  to  compound. 
Theleleverities  inflicted  by  a  prince  from  whom  the 
papifts  expected  the  mildeit  treatment,  exafperated 
them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  ruin  of  him  and 
his  family  became  their  conftant  wifli  and  prayer  ; 
and  fome  bigots  of  that  perfuafion  devoted  him 
to  deftrudlion.  Robert  Catefby  of  Afhby,  and 
Francis  Trefham  of  Rufhton  in  Northamptonfhire, 
encouraged  by  Henry  Garnet  mperior  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  jefuits  in  England,  had  immediately  before 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  lent  Thomas  Winter  to 
Spain,  to  ibllicit  an  invafion  'of  their  own  country  j 
and  even  aiter  the  death  of  that  princels,  they  en> 
ployed  other  emilEiries  to  carry  on  the  negotiation  : 

but 
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but  ail  their  meafures  \vere  broken  by  the  lafl  A* c- 
treaty  between  James  and  Philip  -,  and  they  con- 
certed a  new  icheme  of  a  much  more  horrible  na- 
ture. The  invention  is  charged  to  Catefby,  who 
propofed  that  the  houfe  of  lords  mould  be  blown 
up  with  gunpowder  at  the  opening  of  the  ieffion 
of  parliament,  when  the  king,  queen,  prince  of 
Wales,  with  all  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal, 
the  judges,  and  the  moll  confiderable  peribns  of 
the  kingdom  would  be  prefent.  Their  purpofe 
was,  after  this  dreadful  mafifacre  mould  have  been 
effected,  to  fecure  the  pe-rfon  of  the  princefs  Eli- 
zabeth, who  lived  with  her  governefs  the  lady 
Harrington  at  Combe  near  Coventry,  proclaim 
her  queen,  and  charge  the  mifchief  on  the  puri- 
tans. For  the  execution  of  this  infernal  fcene, 
Piercy  one  of  the  conipirators  hired  a  vault  or  cel- 
lar immediately  under  the  houfe  of  lords  -,  and  by 
means  of  Fawkes  an  old  foklier^  whom  they  had 
brought  from  Flanders,  conveyed  into  it  thirty 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  artfully  covering  them  with 
billets  and  faggots,  as  a  ftore  of  fuel  which  Piercy 
had  provided  for  the  winter.  Private  attachment 
hath  often  prevented  public  calamity.  Before  the 
parliament  met,  William  Parker  lord  Monteaglej 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  confpirators, 
probably  from  Treiham,  who  was  kiniman  to  his 
lady,  advifmg  him  to  be  abfent  from  the  enluirig 
feflion ;  for  God  and  man  had  concurred  to  pu^ 
mm  the  wickednefs  of  the  times  •,  and  intimating, 
that  the  parliament  would  fuftain  a  terrible  blov/, 
without  knowing  from  whom  it  mould  come.  He 
likewife  obferved,  that  the  danger  would  be  pall 
in  as  little  time  as  he  mould  take  to  burn  the  let- 
ter. Monteaglej  being  puzzled  by  this  advertife- 
ment,  carried  it  at  midnight  to  the  earl  of  SaliP 
bury,  who  being  as  much  perplexed  as  the  other 
about  the  meaning  of  thole  enigmatical  expremon>, 
C  a  COD- 
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1605.  coniuked  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was  lord  cham- 
berlain. The  letter  was  afterwards  imparted  to  the 
earls  of  Nottingham,  Worcefter,  and  Northamp^ 
ton,  before  the  king  came  to  Weftminfter  from 
Royfton.  James,  having  carefully  perufed  this 
dark  intimation,  is  faid  to  have  gueiTed.  the  defign 
of  the  confpirators  •,  and  though  many  people  be- 
lieved he  was  on  this  occafion  prompted  by  Cecil, 
who  made  this  little  facrifice  to  the  king's  vanity, 
no  realbn  appears  in  hiftory  for  depriving  him  of 
the  honour  of  the  difcovery.  Peribnal  timidity 
was  one  of  his  principal  foibles  which  he  is  laid 
to  have  inherited  from  his  mother's  womb;  and 
derived  from  the  fright  {he  underwent  at  the  mur- 
der of  Riccio.  Fear  is  ever  quick-fighted  •,  and 
the  imagination  of  fuch  a  prince  muft  have  been 
always  teeming  with  thofe  ideas  that  were  the  mod 
dreadful  to  his  apprehenfion.  Nothing  is  fo  terri- 
ble to  a  coward  as  the  effect  of  gunpowder ;  and 
this  having  been  uppermoft  in  the  recollection  of 
James,  no  wonder  that  he  mould  interpret  into  an 
exploiion,  the  Hidden,  unfeen  blow  that  mould  come 
without  their  feeing  who  hurt  them,  and  have  its  ef- 
fect in  as  little  time  as  a  man  would  take  to  burn  a 
ktter.  It  was  refolved  that  the  houfes  and  vaults 
adjoining  and  belonging  to  the  houie  of  peers, 
fliould  be  iearched  on  the  eve  of  the  intended  meet- 
ing of  parliament.  On  the  fourth  clay  of  Novem- 
ber, the  lord  chamberkin,  accompanied  by  the 
lord  Mon,teagle,  went  as  ufual,  to  take  a  llight 
iurvcy  of  the  neighbouring  .houfes  ;  and  the  cellar 
being  left  open,  to  avoid  fulpicion,  perceived  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  wood,  which  he  thought 
Piercy  could  not  poilibly  confume  for  his  own-  ufe 
in  one  winter.  This  circumftance  augmented  his 
fuipicion  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  fteward  of 
Weftminfter  was  ordered,  on  pretence  of  fcarching 
for  ftokn  tapeftry,  to  fee  the  wood  rcmoved>  that 

if 
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if  there  was  any  thing  underneath,  it  might  appear.  A- c' 
He  went  thither  at  midnight,  with  proper  atten- 
dants, and  apprehending  Fawkes  at  the  cellar-door, 
in  his  boots,  with  a  dark  lanthorn  in  his  hand, 
found  a  tinder-box,  and  three  matches  in  his  poc- 
kets ;  then  the  wood  being  removed,  they  difcover- 
ed  the  barrels  of  gunpowder.  He  appeared  as 
Piercy's  fervant,  and  was  hardened  enough  to  a- 
vow  his  defign,  when  examined  before  die  coun- 
cil ;  but  he  refufed  to  difcover  his  accomplices, 
who  hearing  of*  his  being  apprehended,  fled  into 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Catefoy,  Piercy, 
and  the  chief  of  the  confpirators,  .retired  to  War- 
wickihirc,  in  hope  of  railing,  by  the  intereft  of 
Sir  Everhard  Digby,  a  fufficient  number  of  recu- 
fants  to  feize  the  ;princefs  Elizabeth,  who  was  im- 
mediately removed  .to  Coventry :  fo  that  this  de- 
fign was  alfo  prevented.  Then  they  repaired  to 
Holbech  in  StarFordfhire,  the  feat  of  Sir  Stephen 
Littleton;  and  there  they  were  inverted  by  Sir 
Richard  Walfh  high-meriff  of  Worceftermire,  with 
his  pofie,  as  they  had  broke  open  (tables,  and  Hole 
•horles  in  the  adjoining  counties.  In  preparing  for 
their  defence,  they  met  with  a  miserable  difap- 
fjointment  in  the  explofion  of  their  gunpowder, 
by  which  fome  of  them  were  terribly  fcorched. 
Neverthelefs  'their  cafe  being  defperate,  they  re- 
Solved  to  force  a  pafiage  through  their  aflailants. 
Catefby,  Piercy,  and  the  two  Winters  were  killed 
on  the  fpot;  Graunt,  Digby,  Rookwood,  and  Bates 
were  taken  and  conveyed  to  London,  where  they 
dilcovered  all  the  circumftances  of  the  conipiracy. 
Trefham  being  afterwards  apprehended,  confeHed 
the  whole  plot,  and  was  impriibned  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  died  of  a  ftranguiy.  The  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland being  committed  to  the  cuftody  of 
the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  was  afterwards  con- 
in  a  fine  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  for 
P  3  having 
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4.  c.  1606.  having  admitted  Piercy  into  the  band  of  penfiorN 
ers,  without  exacting  from  him  the  oath  of  fupre- 
macy.  On  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  January, 
fight  of  the  confpirators,  of  whom  Sir  Everhard 
Digby  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment,  were 
convicted  of  treaibn  -,  and  he,  together  with  Ro- 
bert Winter,  Graunt*  and  Bates,  were  executed 
at  the  wefc  end  of  St.  Paul's  church-yard.  Tho- 
mas Winter,  Keyes,  Rookwood,  and  Fawkes,  fuf- 
fered  in  the  .Old-palace-yard.  Garnet,  fuperior  of 
the  ]efuits  in  England,  was  condemned  for  having 
adminirtred  the  oath  of  fecrefy,  with  the  facrament, 
to  the  confpirators  •,  and  otherwifc  encouraged  them 
in  the  undertaking.  At  his  execution,  he  confei- 
fed  the  guilt  and  iniquity  of  the  enterprize ;  and 
exhorted  the  Roman  catholics  to  abflain  from  all 
fuch  treafonable  practices.  Littleton,  Hall,  and 
others,  were  executed  in  the  country ;  and  the  lord 
•rhSUnu? '  Monteagle  was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  lands  to 
wiifon.  '  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  an 
Ichard.  annual  pcnfion  of  five  hundred. 
Severe  a$s  The  parliament  meeting  on  the  appointed  day, 
*gthjict«he  adjourned  to  the  ninth  of  November,  when  the 
king  in  a  long  fpeech,  affurned  the  merit  of  having 
unriddled  the  myfterious  letter ;  and,  in  order  tq 
manifeil  his  tendernefs  to  the  catholics,  diftinguifh- 
cd  between  thofe  who  acknowledged  the  pope's 
fupremacy,  and  fuch  as  were  good  iubiecls  to  their 
fovereign,  though  they  belie\-ed  in  tranfubilantia- 
tton,  and  other  fcholaftic  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
Church.  At  the  fame  time  he  did  not  fail  to  dif- 
clofe  iiis  averfion  to  the  puritans,  whom  he  repre- 
lented  as  a  fed  that  deferved  to  be  punifhed  with 
penal  fire,  bccaufe  they  believed  that  no  papift 
could  be  iavcd  ^  as.  if  this  was  not  a  reproach  that 
r.iight  have  been  much  more  juftly  levelled  againft 
the  whole  body,  of  catholics  :  but  this  is  one  of  the 
many  abfurdtues  of  his  rancorous  prejudice  againft 

thofe 
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tliofe  who  were  fuppofed  to  favour  republican  prin-  A  c- l6°6* 
ciples.  The  two  houfes  having  paffcd  an  aft,  for 
obferving  the  fifth  day  of  November  as  an  annual 
thankfgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  the  king  and 
parliament,  proceeded  to  take  meafures  for  the 
difcovery  of  popilh  recufants,  and  the  prevention 
of  their  treasonable  defigns.  In  one  ftatute  they 
enacted,  J  hat  thofe  who  mould  be  found  guilty  of 
having  ablentedthemierves  from  the  church  for  one 
whole  month,  mould  forfeit  two  thirds  of  their 
eftates  :  That  all  conformifts  fhould  receive  the  la- 
crament  once  a-year  in  their  parifh-churches :  That 
all  recufants  mould  take  a  new  oath  of  allegiance, 
renouncing  the  papal  power  of  ablblving  lubjects 
from  the  obedience  due  to  their  ibvereign  -,  and  ab- 
juring, as  impious  and  heretical,  that  damnable 
doctrine  of  Rome,  implying,  That  princes  excom- 
municated, or  deprived  by  the  pope,  might  be  dc- 
poied,  or  murdered  by  their  fubjects.  But  the 
moft  fevere  itep  taken  againil  the  catholics,  was 
another  act,  prohibiting  popilh  recufants  from  com- 
ing within  ten  miles  of  London,  or  going  to  the 
diitance  of  five  miles  from  their  own  houfes,  with- 
out fpecial  licence  figned  by  four  juftices  of  the 
peace :  from  practifing  law  or  phyfic  :  from  acting 
as  judges,  clerks,  or  officers  in  any  corporation, 
or  as  executors  or  adminiftrators  :  from  preferring 
to  livings,  fchcols,  or  hofpitals;  and  rendering  their 
children  incapable  of  inheriting  eftates,  mould  they 
omit  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  Thefe  acts,  however,  dictated  by  the 
relentment  of  the  nation,  were  not  rigoroudy  put 
in  execution;  though  the  majority  of  the  catholics, 
with  Blackwell  their  fuperior,  confented  to  take 
die  oath  of  allegiance,  notwithftanding  a  brief  of  - 
pope  Urban  V11J.  who  forbade  them  to  comply  en 
pain  of  eternal  damnation. 

C  4  The 
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A.  c.  1606.      The  mutual  danger  to  which  the  king  and  par- 
liament had  been  expofed  from  the  gunpowder  plot, 
feemed  to  increafe  their  regard  for  each  other ;  and 
the  commons  indulged  him  with  a  fubfidy  which 
amounted  to  four  hundred  thouiand  pounds.    This 
was  a  very  feafonable  fupply  for  enabling  him  to 
entertain  his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  the  prince  of  Vaudemont  third  ion  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  who  vifited  his  court  in  the  courfe  of  this 
fummer,  and  were  regaled  at  an  incredible  expence 
with  plays,  balls,  mafks,  and  interludes,  which  did 
more  honour  to  the  hofpitality  than  to  the  tafte  and 
Tn"ofa"lfl"  inventi°n  of  the  entertainer.  The  prorogation  of  the 
Engjift  to    parliament  being  expired,  James  earneftly  exhorted 
an  union     the  two  houfes  to  bring  the  union  of  the  two  kins- 

with  Scot-       ,  r    0 .  -««•'• 

|i.-jd.          doms  to.  perfection  i  and  Bacon  the  iolhcitor-general 
recomme.ided  it  in  a  very  elegant  harrangue.    The 
king  had  already  publimed  a  proclamation,  declaring 
all  thofe  who  were  born  lirice  his  acceflion  to  the 
throne  of  England,  naturalized  in  both  kingdoms. 
Hearing  the  two  houfes  were  very  backward  in  pro- 
ceeding upon  this  fubject,  he  fent  for  them  to  White- 
hall, where  he  undertook  to  anfwer  all  their  objec- 
tions j    and  told  them  they  would  be  guilty  of  a 
double  iniquity,  mould  they  refule  to  grant  his  re- 
quefl.    Notwithftanding  thefe  eager  remonftrances, 
the  parliament  would  not  agree  to  the  union  ;  and 
all  he  could  obtain  was,  a  revocation  of  the  hoftile 
laws  fubfifting  between  the  two  nations.      The 
£nglifh  objected  to  an  union  with  a  kingdom  fo 
inferior  to  their  own  in  power,  riches,  and  extent: 
to  the  difference  of  laws  and  cuftoms;  and  to  the 
antient  league  between  France  and  Scotland :  but 
the  real  fource  of  their  averfion  to  this  meafure  was 
a  national  anjmofity,  inflamed  by  the  king's  partial 
jdiftribution  of  his  favours.     Sir  Chriftopher  Pigot, 
knight  of  the  mire  for  Bucks,  launched  out  into, 
jn.ycftives  againft  the  Scots,  whom  he  reviled  as 

prou.4 
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proud  fellows,  robbers,  beggars,  rebels,  and  trai- A- c 
tors.     He  laid  twenty  Scots  were  not  worth  one 
Jbnglifhman :  and  that  there  was  no  more  compa- 
nion between  the  one  and  the  other,  than  between 
a.  judge  on  the  bench  and  a  thief  at  the  bar.     The 
natives  of  Scotland  who  belonged  to  the  court  were 
ib  incenied  at  thefe  reflections,  that  they  not  only 
retorted  the  obloquy,  with  menaces  of  revenge,  but 
alib  prefented  a  formal  complaint  to  the  king,  who 
entered  warmly  into  the  reientment  of  his  country- 
men, thinking  himfelf  infulted  in  the  general  re- 
proach.    The  houie  being  informed  of  his  maje- 
ity's  difpleafure.,  ordered  Pigot  to  be  brought  to 
the  bar,  where  he  qualified  his  exprefllons  by  pro- 
tefling,  that   he  did  not  mean  to  revile  the  whole 
Scottim  nation  i  but  that  his  words  related  only  to 
tome  part  of  the  Weitern  iflands.     Notwithitand- 
ing  this  explanation,  he  was  expelled  the  houfe, 
and  committed  to  prifon.     Yet,  after  the  recefs  of 
parliament  during  the  Eafter  holidays,  many  mem- 
bers fpoke  with  great  acrimony  in  contempt  of  the 
king's  perlbn,  and  even  pronounced  the  Scots  hap- 
py in  being  remote  from  the  prefence  of  fuch  a 
prince.     James  was  fo  exafperatcd  at  thefe  inde- 
cent freedoms,  that  in  a  fpecch  to  the  parliament, 
he  declared,    fmce  they  wifhed  his   abfence,    he 
would  either  refide  alternatelyin  England  and  Scot- 
land, or  fix  his  habitation  at  York  or  Berwick. 
The  commons  intended  to  have  defired,  in  an  ad- 
drefs,  that  he  would  not  liften  to  private  reports, 
but  karn  the  fenfe  of  the  houle  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ipeaker;  that  lie  would  give  thole  members 
•whom  he  had    blamed    an  opportunity  to   clear 
themielves  in  his  prefence,  and  allow  them  to  fpeak 
freely  in  parliament  on  any  lubjeft  that  might  falj. 
under  their  cognizance.     The  king  being  apprifed 
of  their  intention,  lent  a  meffage,  importing,  That 
Jjc  was  extremely  tender  of  their  privileges  i  and 
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A.  c,  1607.  that  every  member  might  fpeak  freely,  though  with 
modefty  and  difcretion.  When  they  had  patted 
the  bill  for  abolifhing  the  laws  of  hoftility  againft 
the  Scottifli  nation,  he  prorogued  the  parliament 
to  the  fixteenth  day  of  November, 'and  the  proro- 
gation was  afterwards  continued. 

At  this  period,  an  infurrection  happened  in  the 
counties  of  Northampton,  Warwick,  and  Leicefter. 
The  pealants  affembled  to  the  number  of  four 
thoufand,  under  the  command  of  John  Reynolds, 
known  by  the  appellation  of  captain  Pouch,  and 
for  a  whole  month  employed  themfelves  in  demo- 
liming  parks  and  incloiures.  The  fheriffs  raifing 
their  pofles,  worded  them  in  feveral  encounters  : 
at  length  they  difperfed,  in  confequenee  of  a  pro- 
clamation, promifing  redrefs  of  their  grievances; 
and  captain  Pouch  with  Ibme  other  ring-leaders 
being  taken,  were  executed  for  high  treafon.  la 
the  beginning  of  this  reign,  the  lord  Montjoy  had 
brought  the  earl  of  Tyrone  from  Ireland,  and  pre- 

Baker.       fented  him  to  the  king,  from  whom  he  met  with 

Coke.  a  very  gracious  reception.  But  he  was  of  fuch  a 
reftlefs  and  turbulent  fpirit,  that  he  could  not  live 
in  quiet ;  and  after  his  return  to  his  own  country, 
he  not  only  raifed  a  frefh  iniurreftion,  but  even 
demanded  fuccours  from  foreign  powers.  His 
efforts  mifcarrying,  he  fled  to  the  continent  with 
the  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  whom  he  had  engaged  in 
his  rebellious  practices ;  and  pretended  that  the 
cruelties  exerciled  upon  the  papifts  of  Ireland  had 

K'ng  james  compelled  him  to  quit  his  country.     lames,  in 

publishes  an         />  ,  •  t  ,  •>•  n       -,    J 

aj>oiog>  r(,r  aniwer  to  this  calumny,  publilhed  an  apology,  to 
bis  condud.  prove  that  he  had  treated  the  Roman  catho- 
lics with  great  tcndernefs.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  the  archduke  had  fent  father  Ney,  pro- 
vincial of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  with  propo- 
lals  of  peace  to  the  flates  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces i  and  prince  Maurice  gave  him  to  underftand, 

that 
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that  there  could  be  no  pacification,  unlefs  the  king  A  c  '6°7» 
of  Spain  would  acknowledge  the  provinces  as  a  free 
and  independent  ftate.  The  ecclefiaftic  having  fig- 
nified  this  anfwer  to  the  archduke,  was  difpatched 
a  lecond  time  to  Holland,  with  a  writing  figned 
by  Albert  and  the  infanta,  with  which  the  ftates- 
general  v/ere  fatisfied,  on  condition~that  it  mould  be 
ratified  at  the  court  of  Spain.  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
being  informed  of  this  tranfaction,  fent  the  prefi- 
dent  Jeanin,  to  offer  his  mediation  to  the  ftates, 
which  they  forthwith  accepted.  But,  in  order  to 
avoid  giving  caule  of  jealoufy  to  James,  they  de- 
manded his  advice  and  affiftance ;  and  afterwards 
lent  an  ambafiador  to  London,  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  fituation  of  their  affairs.  When 
Philip's  ratification  arrived,  it  was  found  fo  full  of 
equivocal  expreffions,  that  they  were  obliged  to  de- 
mand an  explanation,  in  coniequence  of  which  de- 
mand the  negotiation  was  protracted  j  though,  in 
the  mean  time,  both  fides  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a 
ceiTation. 

The  fucceeding  year  was  remarkable  for  little  A, c.  160*. 
elfe  than  the  execution  of  two  popiih  priefts,  who 
refilled  to  take -the  cath  of  allegiance:  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Dorfet,  who  was  Succeeded  in  his  pod 
of  lord  high  treafurer,  by  Cecil  earl  of  Salifbury  ; 
an  exclufive  privilege  granted  to  a  merchant  for 
drdiing  and  dying  broad-cloth,  which  had  former- 
ly been  fent  to  Holland  for  that  purpofe :  the  king's 
monopolizing  the  fale  of  alum,  which  had  been 
lately  diicovered  in  England:  a  difference  with  the 
Dutch,  who  were  forbidden  to  fifh  upon  the  coafts 
of  Great  Britain,  until  they  engaged  by  treaty  to 
pay  a  yearly  fum  for  that  privilege  -,  and  the  enmi- 
ty which  archbimop  Bancroft  exprefled  againil  the 
puritans,  a  great  number  of  whom  refolved  to  fet- 
tle in  Virginia,  where  they  hoped  to  be  out  of  the 
Teach  of  perlecution.  Many  families  actually  em- 
barked 
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A.C.  s6o8.  barked  for  that  colony ;  and  the  reft  were  prevent* 
ed  by  a  proclamation,  forbidding  them  to  quit  the 
kingdom  without  an  expreis  licence  from  the  king, 
who  began  to  fear  this  feet  would  become  too  nu- 
merous and  powerful  in  America.  James  conci- 
"  nued  to  indulge  himfelf  in  his  favourite  diverfion 
of  hunting,  and  difpenied  his  favours  with  fuch  a 
prodigal  hand,  that  he  was  expofed  to  all  the  mor- 
tifications of  indigence.  Indeed,  feveral  circum- 
ftances  concurred  with  his  own  lavifli  diipofition  to 
involve  "him  in  manifold  difficulties.  The  crown 
xvas  indebted  at  his  acceffion  in  a  large  fum,  which 
Elizabeth  had  borrowed  of  the  Londoners.  That 
princefs  had  alienated  or  mortgaged  the  crown - 
lands,  in  order  to  exempt  her  iiibjects  from  impo- 
fitions.  The  increafe  of  gold  .and  filver  in  Europe, 
after  the  difcovery  of  the  Weil-Indies,  had  not  on- 
ly introduced  a  more  luxurious  manner  of  living 
than  that  which  Had  obtained  in  the  reigns  of  his 
predeccCTors,  but  at  the  fame  time  raifed  the  price 
of  provilions  and  every  other  commodity :  fo  that, 
as  his  fubjects  became  wealthy  from  commerce,  he 
became  power-,  for  his  revenue  did  not  increafe  in 
proportion :  the  fee-farm  rents  underwent  no  alte- 
ration ;  and  the  crown -lands  were  let  in  long  leaies, 
greatly  under  value. 

with  Though  James  payee,!  very  little  regard  to  the 
utch.  aflfairs  or  intereft  of  the  States- general,  yet  he  did 
not  fail  to  demand  the  payment  of  tlje  debt  which 
they  owed  to  the  crown  of  England,  amounting  to 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  eight  pounds  fterlirfg.  After  fome  diiputes, 
matters  were  adjufted,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
each  nation  figned  a  defenfive  league,  importing, 
That  Jame$  mould  afilfb  in  obtaining  for  the  flates 
a  juft  and  honourable  peace  ;  and  defend  them 
with  a  certain  number  of  Ihips  and  forces,  in  cafe 
ihould  be  ait£:ked.  in  r.'turn  for  thefe  flipu- 

lations, 
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lations,  they  entered  into  the  like  engagements  for  A-c-  l6o*» 
the  fafety  of  him  and  his  dominions.  In  another 
treaty  concluded  at  the  fame  time,  they  acknow- 
ledged themfelves  indebted  to  him  for  the  fum  al- 
ready fpecified,  and  promifed  to  difcharge  it  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  payed  half  yearly; 
the  firft  payment  to  commence  in  two  years  after 
the  peace  with  Spain.  All  former  treaties  were 
confirmed,  together  with  the  privileges  heretofore 
enjoyed  by  the  Englifh  in  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  w;nw<«4; 
in  England.  R)m;r- 

Thefe  treaties  being  ratified,  the  king  of  Eng-  Truce  for 

iir  -r»    i  o  ITT  •  i    twelve  vein 

land  lent  Robert  Spencer  to  the  Hague,  with  betwern  the 
powers  to  affift  at  the  congrefs,  io  conjunction  J'"*"^ 
with  Winwood  his  ambaffador  in  ordinary.  The  the* stal- 
king of  Spain  had  ratified  the  archduke's  declara-  eeneu*« 
tion  touching  the  independence  of  the  States,  only 
on  condition,  that  the  peace  mould  take  effect ; 
and  they  refufed  to  treat  on  any  other  footing  than 
that  of  a  free  ftate.  They  alfo  received  intelligence, 
that  Philip  had  endeavoured  to  detach  the  king  of 
Great  Braitain  from  their  intereft,  by  means  of 
Don  Fernando  de  Gironne,  who  repaired  to  the 
court  of  London,  in  quality  of  ambaffador  extra- 
ordinary. This  circumftance  was  the  more  alarm- 
ing, as  James  declared,  upon  all  occafions,  that 
he  looked  upon  the  Dutch  as  rebels  •,  for  he  did  not 
believe  that  in  any  cafe  whatibever,  fubjects  had  a 
right  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  dominion 
of  their  fovereign.  Thefe  being  his  fentiments, 
no  wonder  that  his  ambaffadors  acted  a  very  mcon- 
fiderable  part  at  the  negotiation  for  a  general  peace. 
Jeanin  the  French  prefident  directed  the  confe- 
rences •,  but,  notwithftanding  his  utmoft  efforts, 
he  could  not  obtain  the  confent  of  both  parties  to 
a  pacification.  Thus  baffled,  he  propofed  a  truce  A.C.  x6c», 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years ;  and  to  this  with  diffi- 
culty they  agreed.  The  king  of  Spain  and  the 

arch- 
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A.  0.1609.  archduke  acknowledged  the  States  as  a  free  and 
independent  power,  and  they  ftill  maintained  their* 
commerce  to  the  Eaft- Indies,  which  had  been  one 
of  the  principal  difficulties  that  occurred  in  the  ne- 
Crotius.  gotiation.  Thele  advantages  were  not  at  all  agree- 
able to  the  king  of  England,  who  coniidered  their 
fuccefs  as  a  precedent  dangerous  to  the  regal  au- 
thority, of  which  he  entertained  luch  a  iublime 
idea,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  he  granted  a 
licence  to  print  and  publifh  two  books,  written  in 
defence  of  the  moft  defpotic  maxims.  The  firft, 
compofed  by  one  Cowel  a  clergyman,  maintained, 
that  the  king  was  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  or  by  the  oath  which  he  took  at  his  corona- 
tion. The  author  of  the  iecond  was  doctor  Black- 
wood  another  ecclefiaftic,  who  affirmed  as  a  leading 
principle,  that  by  the  conqueft  of  William  the 
Norman,  the  Englifli  had  forfeited  all  their  liber- 
ties. James  underftanding  how  much  the  people 
•were  offended  by  theie  performances,  and  hearing 
the  parliament  intended  to  make  examples  of  the 
authors,  anticipated  their  refentment,  by  prohi- 
biting the  fale  of  the  books,  and  recalling  the 
copies  by  proclamation. 

A.c.  1610.  Being  by  this  time  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  for 
Difcontcnt  want  of  money,  he  refolved  to  folicit  a  fubiidy  in 
moot  C°m~  tn*s  fefl~lon  i  and  tne  houies  meeting  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  February,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  was 
ordered  to  demand  the  fupply.  In  order  to  con- 
ciliate their  affections,  he  began  with  alluring  them, 
that  his  majefby  was  reiolved  to  redrefs  all  their 
grievances  i  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  fingular  af- 
fection, would  confer  the  order  of  knighthood  up- 
on his  ekkft  fon  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  during 
the  feffion.  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  the 
cauies  of  the  king's  indigence,  obferving,  that  he 
had  paid  the  debts  of  the  late  queen  •,  that  he  had 
maintained  an  army  of  nineteen  thoufand  men  in 

I  re  land  j 
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Ireland  ;  that  he  had  expended  great  fums  in  the  A<  c- 16*« 
funeral  of  Elizabeth,  in  his  own  journey,  and  that 
of  his  queen  and  children,  from  Edinburgh  to 
London-,  in  entertaining  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  the  foreign  ambaffadors;  in  maintaining  three 
feparate  courts  for  himfelf,  his  confort,  and  the 
prince  of  Wales ;  in  fending  envoys  to  different 
courts  on  the  continent ;  and  in  liberalities  to  his 
officers  and  dependents.  He  launched  out  into 
extravagant  encomiums  upon  the  king's  wifdom 
and  probity  •,  and  declared  that  his  majefty,  far 
from  intending  to  rule  defpotically,  was  ready  at 
all  times  to  hear  the  remonftrances  of  his  parlia- 
ment, provided  they  would  confine  themfelves 
within  proper  bounds,  without  deviating  from  that 
refpect  which  was  due  to  fuch  a  great  and  gracious 
love  reign.  Notwithftanding  thele  profeflions,  the 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  king's  prodigality  and  exceffive  pro- 
fufion  towards  his  own  countrymen.  Others  ven- 
tured to  affirm,  that  his  intention  was  to  lap  the 
privileges  of  the  fubjecl  by  gradual  ufurpation. 
He  had  been  heard  to  declare  at  his  own  table, 
that  the  civil  law  of  the  Roman  emperors  ought  to 
be  fubftituted  in  room  of  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land •,  and  approved  of  the  treadle  called  the  In- 
terpreter, written  by  Dr.  Cowel  on  that  iiibject ; 
but  the  chief  caufe  of  their  complaint  was  the  high 
commilfion  court,  which  had  exercifed  great  feve- 
rities  againft  the  puritans,  whole  party  was  efpouied 
by  a  majority  of  the  commons. 

James,  being  infermed  of  thefe  proceedings,  had  ^Jj^jJJ" 
recourfe  to  his  own  eloquence,  which  he  thought  great  virad- 
irrefiilible,  and  harangued  the  two  houfes  at  White-  JJ/J?11?, 
hall.     His  fpeech,    however,    was  very  ill  calcu-  conduft. 
lated  to  ibothe  the  animolity  of  his  people.     He 
told  them,  that  the  prerogative  of  kings  refembled 
the   divine  power  :    that,   as  God  could  create  or 

annihilate, 
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A.C.  1610.  annihilate,  make  or  unmake,  according  to"  his  own' 
will;  fo  kings  could  bellow  life  of  death,  and 
judge  all  mankind  without  being  fubject  to  any 
earthly  judicature.  They  could  exalt  the  lowly, 
and  abale  the  lofty :  and,  like  perfons  playing  at 
chefs,  make  a  fimple  pawn  overcome  a  knight  o'r 
bifliop :  neverthelefs,  all  kings,  that  were  not 
tyrants,  would  confine  themielves  to  the  laws  they 
had  enacted.  He  affirmed,  that  as  it  was  held 
blafphenious  to  difpute  what  God  may  do,  fo  wa's 
it  ieditious  in  fubjexfts  to  difpute  what  a  king  might 
do  in  the  height  of  his  power.  He  afTured  them 
of  his  attachment  t6  the  common  law,  provided  it 
were  reviewed  and  corrected.  He  defired  they 
would  not  intermeddle  with  him  on  the  exercife  of 
government,  which  he  Called  King-craft ;  for  he 
had  been  thirty  years  at  the  trade  in  Scotland,  and 
ferved  an  apprentitefhip  in  Englan'd  ;  fo  that  there 

tfriifon.  needed  no  Phormios  to  teach  Harfnibd.  Finally, 
he  expatiated  upon  his  own  neceflities,  and  de-» 
manded  a  fupply ;  obferving  that  his  reputation 
was  now  at  flake  among  foreign'  princes  •,  for, 
mould  his  requeft  be  refuted,  the  world  would  im- 
pute his  difappointfnent  either  to  his  own  lack  of 
merit  or  to  their  want  of  affection.  The  com- 
mons, though  highly  diigufted  at  fome  of  the 
maxims  he  had  broached,  thought  proper  to  dif- 
femble  their  relentment,  and  exprefs  a  willingnefs 
to  comply  with  the  king's  defires.  The  earl  of 
Salifbury  moved  for  a  conference  with  the  com- 
mons, in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  fupply  for  his 
majefty's  prefent  occafions,  as  well  as  a  grant  for  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  for  the  future 
fupport  of  his  royal  dignity.  The  commons  fired  at 
this  propofal,  and  voted  only  one  fubfidy  and  one 
fifteenth,  which  did  not  amount  to  the  fixth  part 
of  what  had  been  aiked  for  the  king's  prelent  oc- 
cafions. They  refufed  to  ietde  any  {landing  re- 
venue, unlefs  the  king 'would  purchafe  it  with 

fame 
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feme  valuable  confideration.  They  complained  of  A-  c- l6:0 
reipites  of  homages,  and  confented  to  fettle  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
provided  wardfhips  Ihouki  be  fupprefTed,  purvey- 
ances abolifiied,  and  lorne  further  privileges  grant- 
ed to  the  i'ubjeft  :  but  they  af  erwards  role  in  tiieir 
demands,  and  iniiited  upon  the  redrefs  of  their 
grievances.  They  complained  of  the  king's  pre- 
tending that  his  proclamations  ought  to  have  the 
force  of  laws  ;  of  the  power  arrogated  by  the  high 
commifiion -court ;  of  his  majefty's  having  altered 
the  book  of  rates,  and  impofed  new  cuftoms  on 
certain  fpecies  of  merchandife.  They  petitioned 
that  no  body  mould  be  forced  to  lend  money  to 
the  king,  or  to  give  a  reaibn  for  his  refufal ;  and, 
having  received  divers  meiTages  forbidding  them 
to  debate  upon  his  right  of  laying  impofts,  they 
repreiented  that  it  was  their  fundamental  right  to 
debate  freely  upon  all  matters  that  concerned  the 
fubjedt.  They  afterwards  paffed  a  bill  againft 
taxes  and  impofitions  on  merchants  and  merchan- 
dife ;  but  it  was  thrown  out  of  the  houfe  of  lords 
at  the  firft  reading.  Wmwood, 

During  this  feftion,    young  Henry  was  created  The  king 
prince  of  Wales   in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  age.  ""'f  his 

1T  .        c  .r}.  &       fon  Henry 

He  was  a  youth  or  very  promifing  talents  and  an  prince  of 
amiable  charade- •,  by  which  he  acquired  the  love  Wales- 
and  citeem  of  the  Englifh  people.  He  fpent  his 
time  in  fludies  becoming  a  prince,  and  exercifed 
himfelf  in  the  moft  manly  diveriions.  He  pofleffed 
the  advantage  of  a  fine  petfon  ;  and  there  was  a 
martial  turn  in  liis  difpofition,  that  could  not  but  be 
agreeable  to  a  warlike  nation.  He  kept  his  court 
at  St.  James's,  while  his  mother  refided  at  Somer- 
fet-houfe,  where  me  lived  at  great  expence  :  ib 
that  James  was  obliged  to  maintain  three  leparate 
hou (holds,  as  has  been  already  obferved.  At 
length  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  fix- 
Ny6i.  D  teenth 
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A.  c.  i6ic.  teenth  day  of  October  ;    the  king  and  they  parting 
Echard.       equally  diffatisflecl  with  each  other 
coke.  James  began  to  leave  the  administration  entirely 

Hmry  iv.  'm  the  hands  of  his  miniilers;  and,  while  he  in- 
^aflEtedl*  dulged  hirnielf  in  hunting,  payed  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  when  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  endeavoured  to  aggrandize  itfelf  at  the 
expence  of  its  neighbours.  The  elector  of  Bran- 
denbourg,  and  the  duke  of  Neuberg,  who  were 
competitors  for  the  fuccefiion  of  the  duke  of  Cleves, 
perceiving  that  the  emperor  Rodolphus  II.  intend- 
ed to  defraud  them  both  of  the  inheritance,  com- 
promiied  their  difference  j  and  implored  the  affif-r 
tance  of  France  and  Holland.  Henry  IV.  had 
already  reiblved  to  humble  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
and  was  glad  of  having  this  pretence  for  com- 
mencing hoftilities.  He  promifed  to  kad  his 
troops  in  perfon  into  the  country  of  Cleves  ;  and 
defirecl  the  States-general  to  fend  thither  prince 
Maurice  with  part  of  their  forces-,  but  in  the  midtt 
of  theie  r.  reparations,  he  was  affaffmated  by  Ravil- 
iac,  who  itabbed  him  as  he  alighted  from  his  coach, 
in  the  very  middle  of  his  own  capital.  The  murderer 
was  a  deiperate  bigot,  who  had  lately  refided  in 
BrufTels,  where  his  cnthufiafm  had  been  inflamed 
by  the  emiffaries  of  Spain.  As  he  had  acted  upon 
the  maxim  of  the  jciliits,  who  looked  upon  Henry 
as  an  heretic  in  his  heart,  James  was  alarmed  at  an 
event  which  might  affect  his  own  preiervation  : 
in  order  to  fecure  hirniclf  againit  a  let  of  men,  who 
maintained  fuch  a  detci'Lable  doctrine,  he  published 
a  proclamation,  cor:  : ;.;";!  jeluits  to  quit  the 

kingdom,  andprohi:  popifli  recufants  from 

coming  within  ten  miles  of  the  court.  Then  he 
exacted  the  oath  of  aiieeiance  from  ail  his  fuh- 
je, 

Although  the  court  of  Spain  was  generally  fuf- 
p^ckd  of  having  tfKrckd  the  death  of  the  French 

monarch, 
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monarch,  James  discovered  a  warm  inclination  10  A •  '• 
be  more  clofely  connected  \vitli  Philip.      Perhaps  AbSotpir. 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  prudent  ftep  to  acquire  JJ^J^j!" 
the  friendmip  of  a  power  ib  formidable  ro  protef-  terbury. 
tant  princes.    'He  therefore   dilpatched   tjie   lord  Wurcn. 
Cornwall  to  Spain,  with  prapolals  of  a  match  be- 
tween the  prince  of  Wales'  and  the  elddt  infant;!. 
Richard  Bancroft,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  died 
about  this  period,   after  he  had  obtained 'a  patent 
for  founding  a  college  at  Chelfea  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  able  theologift.s,  to  confute,  in  their  Tcr- 
mons  and  writings,  the  adverfaries  of  the  Englilh 
church,  whether  papifts  or  puritans.     Bancroft  was 
fucceededin  the  metropolitan  fee  by  George  Abbot, 
who  was  of  a  character  very  different  from  that  of 
his  predeceffor,   and  even  accufed  of  being  a  puri- 
tan in  his  heart.  When  the  parliament  re-aifembled, 
the  king   found  the   commons  ftill   inaufpicious, 
complaining,    and  inquifitive  •,  and   therefore  di'f- 
folved   them  by  proclamation,   after  they  had   lat 
feven  years.     Then  the  minifters  were  obliged  to 
find  means  for  raifing  money  to  relieve  the  king 
in  his  neceflities. 

The  court  now  exprefTed  uncommon  joy  at  fee-  A.  c.  i6n. 
ing  him  freed  from  Inch  troublefome  counfellors :  Robert  Can- 
it  refounded  with  mufic,  mirth,    and  jollity,   while  ^Tt a?" 
the  Englifli  and  Scottifli  dependents  vied  with  each  vouritc. 
other  in  their  endeavours   to  attach'  the  .king  to 
fome  favourite,  who  mould  be  the  difpenfer  of  his 
bounty.    He  was  much  more  pleafed  with  perfonal 
beauty  than  any  other  qualification ;  and  the  firfl 
object  that  made  an  impreffion  upon  him  was  Ro- 
bert Carr,  a  youth  who  had  been  his  page  in  Scot- 
land.    Since  that  time  he  had  travelled  in  France, 
and  acquired  fome  exterior  accomplishments,  which 
feryed  to  let  off  the  beauty  of  his  peribn.      The 
lord  Hay,  looking  upon  him  as  a  proper  fubject  for 
the  king's  weaknefs,  caused  him  to  be  arrayed  In 
D  2  the 
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the  gayeft  apparel ;  and,  at  a  public  tilting  match, 
inverted  him  with  the  office  of  prefenting  the  buck- 
ler and  device  to  his  majefty.  Performing  this  fer- 
vice,  his  horfe,  being  unruly,  flung  him  to  the 
ground,  and  his  leg  was  broke  by  the  violence  of 
the  fall.  James  could  not  help  taking  particular 
notice  of  this  accident ;  he  was  ftruck  with  the 
beauty  of  Carr's  perfon,  as  well  as  with  the  rich- 
nefs  of  his  apparel,  and  gave  order  for  his  being 
lodged  in  the  palace,  where  he  vifited  him  after  the 
tournament.  He  found  him  extremely  illiterate, 
and  was  charmed  with  his  fimplicity  ;  refolving  to 
mould  this  ductile  clay  according  to  his  own  fancy 
and  inclination.  He  now  undertook  the  office  of 
a  pedagogue,  for  which  indeed  he  ieemed  to  have 
been  defigned  both  by  nature  and  education.  He 
took  infinite  pleafure  in  teaching  him  the  rudiments 
of  the  Latin  tongue.  He  created  him  knight, 
and  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber.  The  earl  of 
Dunbar,  who  pofTelfed  a  good  mare  of  the  king's 
favour,  dying  at  this  juncture,  Carr  engrafted  the 
whole  without  a  rival,  and  fucceeded  that  noble- 
man as  treafurer  of  Scotland.  He  was  afterwards 
made  baron  of  Brandfpech,  and  vifcount  of  Rochef- 
ter  i  finally  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  garter, 
and  enriched  with  grants  and  donations  *. 

James,  about  this  time,  v/as  roufed  from  his 
indolence  by  a  theological  difpute  that  happened 
in  Holland  between  the  difciples  of  Francis  Gp- 

*  The  king  having  one  day  prefent-  fnrprifcd  at  the  fight  of  fo  much  gold, 

ed  him  with  an  order  upon  the  Ex-  afked  what  ufc  he  intended  to  make  of 

ehequtr  for  five  thcufand  pounds  fter-  this  trealure  ?  and  the  other  anfwer- 

ling,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  lord  h'gh-  >ngf  with  «ffe£led  indifference,  it  was 

treafurer,  made  ufe  of  a  ftvata^em  to  the  money  which  his  majefty  had  or- 

tronvince  the  king  of  his  own  prodi-  «red  for  the  vifcount  of  Rochefler  ; 

gality.   He  invited  his  mz'yfiy  to  din-  the  king  fwore  it  was  too  much  for 

ner,  and  conduced  him  through  an  any  private  man,  and  defired  t;he  trra- 

apartment,  where  he  faw  the  who/e  farer  wruld  give  no  more  t,han  two 

fum  in  fpecie  upon  a  table  .  James»  thousand  pounds.     Wilfon. 

marus 
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marus  and  James  Arminius,  concerning  abfolnte  A  c  l6lt- 
predeftination,  and  the  inamiffibility  of  grace.   Ar-  jamss  dc- 
minius  dying,  his  place  of  profeffor  of  theology  jj^  ^im- 
in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  was  filled  with  Conrad  my  to  VK- 
Vorftius,  profeflbr  at  Steinfort,  who  had  already  Jj^jJ,*  of 
publiflied  a  treatife  intitled  De  Deo,  which  had  Arminius. 
drawn  upon  him  the  enmity  of  all  theGomarians. 
He  publiflied  an  apology  ;   notwithstanding  which 
they  reviled  him  as  a  bocinian,  and  offered  to  de- 
monftrate  damnable    errors   in    both  his    perfor- 
mances.    The   king  of  England,  having  perufed 
his  treatife  and  apology,  was  fo  mocked  at  his  he- 
retical opinions,   that  he  forthwith   lent  a  lift  of 
them  to  Winwood   his  ambafiador  at  the  Hague, 
with  orders  to  declare  to  the  States,  that  he  was 
refolved  to  publifh  a  manifefto,  expreflmg  his  de- 
teftation  of  thofe  errors,  as  well  as  of  thofe  who 
permitted  them  to  be  circulated.     In  the   mean 
time   he  ordered  fome  copies  of  the  treatife  and 
apology  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman,   at  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 
The  States-general,  though  not  a  little  fliocked  at 
the  infolence  of  his  interpofition,  anfwered  the  am- 
baflador's  memorial  in  a  civil  manner ;  yet,  never- 
thelefs,  Vorftius  was  received  in  his  profeflbrmip. 
James  wrote  to  them,  declaring  that  fimple  death 
was  too  gentle  a  punifhment  for  fuch  a  wretch, 
whom  if  they  refolved  to  tolerate,  he  would  fepa- 
rate  from   the  communion  of  Holland,  and  take 
fuch  meafures  that  other  churches  mould  follow 
his    example.      The  States,    being  unwilling  to 
break  with  the  king  of  England,  told  the  ambaf- 
iador,   that  they  had  ordered  Vorftius  to  abftain 
from  the  exercife  of  his  office,  until  a  new  aflembly 
could  be  convened,  in  order  to  enquire  into  the 
affair.     James,  not  yet    fatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  winwood. 
publiflied  a  declaration,  in  which  he    treated  the  v'ufcn< 
States  of  Holland  with  very  little  ceremony  j  and 
D  3  they, 
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A  c.  iii  i.  they,  in  order  to  avoid  a  quarrel,  dimmed  Vorftius 
from  Lcyden,  though  they  procured  another  fet- 
tlemcnt  for  him  -at  Goada.  All  this  exertion  in 
James,  a  prince  of  remarkable  indolence,  who  had 
already  treated  traniubitantiation  and  the  number  of 
the  facraments  as  fcholaflic  queftions,  of  little  con- 
ieqiience  to  falvation,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for 
but  from  his  vanity  and  feif-conceit.  He  thought 
himielf  the  moil  able  theologift  in  the  whole  world  ; 
and,  after  he  had  fignified  his  fentiments  on  this 
ciifpute,  he  could  not  brook  the  leaft  oppofition. 
Perhaps  too  he  was  influence^  .by  mo;ives  of  re- 
iciument  againlt  penfionary  Barncvelt,  the  patron 
of  Voritius,  whom  he  hated  as  a  rank  republican. 

H«rag«?ty       ^-0  tranfacl;ion  of  tnis  reign   reHeclied  fo  much 

•:.  fettling         -  o  . 

licianj.  honour  on  the  lovereign  as  did  the  icttlement  or 
Ireland,  in  which  James  had  been  ferioufly  en- 
gaged ever  fmce  his  accefllon  to  the  Englifh 
throne.  He  began  with  paffing  an  act  of  oblivion-, 
to  (juiet  the  minds  of  the  people.  He  took  them 
into  his  immediate  protection,  indulged  them  with 
t'-.c  benefit  of  the  Englifh  laws,  and  caufed  juilice 
to  be  adminiftered  with  the  utmoft  impartiality. 
\Vicklo\v,  Wexford,  Tyrone,  Tyrconnel,  the 
norcliern  parts  of  Ulfter,  half  of  Connaught,  and 
all  Munfter  were  divided  into  counties,  fupplieci 
v.-ith  iheriffs  and  juftices  of  the  peace  •,  and  the 
judges  made  their  circuits  regularly  twice  a  year. 
The  lords  and  chieftains  made  iurrender  of  their 
lands  to  the  crown;  and,  before  they  were  regrant- 
ed,  all  opprefiive  exactions  were  abolifhed.  The 
Irith  duties,  rents,  and  fervices,  were  valued  and 
reduced  to  certain  fums  of  money,  on  payment  of 
which  the  tenants  polTtrflcd  their  lands  in  lecurity  ; 
'  •  th.u  rhc  mbft  milerable  flavery  v/as  lucceeded  by 
impendence.  Tyrone,  Tyrconnel, 

t'urty,  and  other  rebellious  chieftains,   being 
-.\1  i  :heir    ^ofleffidn's,    together  with   Ard- 

magh, 
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magh,  Cavan,  Deny,   Donegal,    and  Fermanagh,  A-c- l£j1' 
which  had  efchearcd  to  the  crown,  were  granted  out 
in  different  portions  to  Englifh,  Scottifh,  and  Irifh 
adventurers,   in  order  to   be  properly  cultivated.  Carte* 
Thefe  undertakers    obliged  themlelves   to  make 
certain  improvements-,  and,  in  a  vvord,  fuch  mea- 
fures  were  taken,  that  Uliler,   the  wildeft  part  of 
Ireland,  became  one  of  the  belt  cultivated  coun- 
tries in  Europe. 

James  now  enjoyed  hirnfelf  in  the  mod  profound  A  c.  t6i±. 
'tranquillity,  which  was  feldom  invaded  but  by  the  Death  of  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  raifmg  money  for  his  ordi-  ?^^f 
nary  expen'ce.     He  caufed  his  mother's  body  to  be 
traniported  from  the  church  of  Peterborough  to 
Weftminfler,  and  deposited  in  the  chapel  founded 
by  Henry  VII.  and,  in  the  courie  of  this  year,    he 
had  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  an  agreeable  fpeci- 
men  of  impartiality  in  the  execution  of  lord  San- 
quar,  a  Scottifh  nobleman,  who  was  convicted  for 
having  murdered  a  fencing-maiLer.     In  vain  did 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  feveral   other 
noblemen  intercede  for  this   malefactor :    James^ 
perceiving  how  much  the  Englim  nation  was  exaf- 
perated  at  his  parti^ky  for  his  countrymen,  pru- 
dently lacrificed  him  TO  their  relcntment.     In  the 
month  of  October,  Frederic  V.  elector  palatine, 
arrived  in  England,  in  order  to  eipouie  the  princeis 
Elizabeth  -,  and  was  entertained  with  great  magni- 
ikence  :   but,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  rejoicings,  the 
nation  was  overwhelmed  with  ibrrow,  by  tl"ke  death 
of  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  v;ho,  being  felzed  with 
an  epidemic  fever,  expired  on  the   twelfth  day  of 
November,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.     He  Cokc 
is  celebrated  by  hiilorians  as  one  of  the  rnoft  pro-  wiiion. 
mifing  princes    that  ever   any  country  produced, 
and  died  univerfally  regretted  by  the  people,  not 
without  lufpicion   of  poiion,  which  was  even  im- 
puted  to  the  contrivance  of  his  own  father.     But 
D  4  this 
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A.C.  :6,2,  tfas  feerns  to  be  agroundleis  calumny,  built  upon 

fome   exprefTion  of  the  king,  which   argued  him 

jealous  of  his  Ion's  popularity,  and  afraid  of  his 

martial   difpoution.     Certain  it  is,  prince   Henry 

defpiied  his    father's  pufillanimity,    and  publicly 

difapproved  of  his  conduct  •,  and  James  payed  Io 

little   deference  to  the  memory  of  this  excellent 

prince,  that  he  would  not  even  allow  the  courtiers  to 

wear  mourning.     His  death  did  not  even  interrupt 

the    preparations   for     his   daughter's   marriage  : 

which,   however,  was  deferred  a  few  weeks,  until 

Henry's  funeral  obfequies  could  be  performed. 

A.C.  1613.      1  he   elector  palatine,  having  been   initalled  a 

Theprincefs  knight  of  the  garter,  was,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 

ma'Sed  ro'S  February,  married  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  and 

the  eledor  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  incredible  comp 

palatine.  j  r     •  t  r»      i  •    i     _j     _j  • 

and  profusion  •,  the  expence  or  which  ihc  king  was 
enabled  to  defray  by  an  aid  from  the  people.  This 
he  demanded  and  received,  as  an  antient  cuilom 
obfervecl  upon  all  fuch  occvfions.  The  eledor  re- 
mained in  England  about  fix  weeks  after  his  mar- 
riage ;  and  all  that  time  was  fpent  in  fealts,  balls, 
maiquerades,  and  other  divcriions.  The  city  of 
London  made  a  iiiperb  entem&inmcnt  for  the  new 
married  couple,  and  prelented  die  electrefs  with  a 
pearl  necklace  of  immenfe  value.  In  the  month 
of  May,  James  fuftained  another  irreparable  lofs  by 
the  death  of  Cecil  earl  of  Salisbury,  a  folid  politi- 
cian, who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  genius 
of  the  people,  and  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  His 
weight  and  iagacity  fcrved  as  a  counterpoile  to  the 
rafhne&and  ignorance  of  the  other  minifters  •,  and 
he  poilefled  the  art  of  diverting  die  king  infenfibly 
from  the  purluit  of  meafures  that  might  have  been 
attended  \vith  pernicious  conlequences.  i-ie  was 
fuccceded  in  t}ie  poll:  of  treafurer  by  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk, who  had  neither  his  talents  nor  integrity. 

The 
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The  lord  Rochefter  ftill  continued  to  engrofs  the  A-c-  '6«J- 
favour  of  his  Ibvereign,  and  bore  his  good  fortune  ^J^JJj" 
with  luch  equanimity  and  discretion,  as  rendered  Rcchefter 
him  equally  agreeable  to  the  prince  and  people.  He  Jjjjjj^,, 
carefully  avoided  the  leaft  appearance  of  partiality  to-  tef»  of 
wards  his  own  countrymen,  and  conducted  himfelf Effex' 
according  to  the  counfels  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
a  man  of  virtue,  fagacity,  and  experience,  who  care- 
fully directed  him  how  to  fhun  thole  rocks  upon 
which  ib  many  favourites  had  been  mipwrecked. 
But  at  length,  all  the  wifdomof  the  monitor  proved 
infufficient  to  guard  him  againft  the  allurements  of 
a  baneful  paflion  that  hurried  him  into  ruin  and 
difgrace.  He  became  enamoured  of  the  countefs 
of  Eflex,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  one  of 
the  mod  beautiful  young  ladies  in  the  kingdom. 
She  had  been  married  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  and 
her  hufband,  being  likewife  a  minor,  the  confum- 
mation  of  the  marriage  was  deferred  until  he  mould 
return  from  his  travels.  Mean  while  Rochefter 
found  means  to  make  an  imprefilon  upon  her  heart, 
and  they  gratified  their  mutual  paflion  in  ftolen  in- 
terviews. The  king  himfelf  was  privy  to  this  a- 
mour ;  for  he  delighted  in  acting  the  part  of  a  con- 
fident in  luch  intercourfe,  as  well  as  in  liflening  to 
tales  of  obfcenity,  which  his  courtiers  often  invent- 
ed for  his  entertainment.  The  return  of  EJTex  in- 
terrupted the  enjoyment  of  the  lovers  :  that  noble- 
man, fired  with  the  charms  of  his  young  confort, 
claimed  the  privilege  of  a  hufband  with  all  the  im- 
patience of  youthful  ardour.  She  had  conceived  a 
deteftation  of  Eflex,  which  increafed  in  proportion 
to  her  affection  for  Rochefter :  fhe  treated  him  with 
indifference,  coldnefs,  and  repulfe  •,  and,  by  means 
of  one  Turner,  a  phyfician's  widow,  had  recourfe 
to  a  pretended  magician  of  the  name  of  Forman, 
who  fupplied  her  with  powders,  which  he  laid 
would  render  her  hufband  impotent.  Whatever 

means 
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A.  c  .613.  means  were  uied,  the  earl  found  it  impoflible  to 
converfe  with  his  lady,  who  practifed  fo  many  ex- 
traordinary methods  to  inipire  him  with  averfion 
and  difguft,  that  me  at  length  fucceeded  in  her  en- 
deavours. He  began  to  think  me  was  different 
from  all  the  other  individuals  of  her  fex-,  and  the 
extravagant  forrow  me  affected  to  difplay,  perfuad- 
ed  him  that  her  heart  was  in  the  pofieffion  of  fome 
more  favoured  lover.  On  thclc  considerations  he 
neglected  her  in  his  turn  -,  and  when  he  difcovered 
the  intercourfe  between  her  and  Rochefter,  which 
became  every  day  more  and  more  notorious,  he  re- 
linquiQiecl  her  intirely,  as  an  abandoned  woman 
unworthy  of  his  affection. 

Sfceisdi-  The  countefs,  not  fatisfied  with  being  the  mif- 
herchdu/r°m  trefs,  eagerly  wiflied  to  be  the  wife  of  Rochefter, 
band.  to  whom  ilie  communicated  her  fentiments  on  this 
{abject ;  not  doubting  but  that,  by  his  influence 
with  the  king,  me  could  procure  a  divorce  from 
her  hufband.  When  Rochefter  imparted  this 
fcheme  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  that  faithful 
counfellor  argued  with  great  vehemence  againft 
fuch  an  expedient,  which  he  laid  would  be  attend- 
ed with  infamy  and  difgrace.  The  countefs  being 
apprifed  of  his  oppofition,  marked  him  out  as  a  fa- 
crifice  to  her  reientment;  and,  as  the  favourite 
was  by  this  time  infatuated  by  her  charms,  engag- 
ed him  in  a  plan  for  the  deftruction  of  Overbury. 
He  told  the  king  that  Sir  Thomas  was  become  in- 
folent  and  unruly  •,  and  defired  that  he  might  be 
lent  ambaflador  to  Mulcovy.  Then  he  perfuaded 
Overbury  to  refufe  the  office,  affuring  him  he 
would  obtain  fomething  more  advantageous  as  foon 
as  the  king's  refentment  mould  be  blown  over. 
The  unhappy  victim,  trufting  to  theie  affurances, 
declined  accepting  the  office  which  the  king  pro- 
poied  -,  and  Rochefter  expatiating  on  his  refufal  as 
a  mark  of  iniblence  and  dilrefped  to  his  majefty, 

an 
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an  order  was  granted  for  committing  him  prifoner  A-  e-  l6j3- 
to  the  Tower,  the  lieutenancy  of  which  had  been 
lately  bellowed  upon  Sir  Gervafe  Elwaies,  one  of 
the  favourite's  creatures.  The  troublefome  coun- 
iellor  being  thus  removed  and  fequcftred  from  all 
intercourfe  with  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  uncle  to  the  countefs,  follici- 
ted  the  king  in  behalf  of  his  niece,  who  demanded 
a  divorce  on  account  of  her  hufband's  impotence. 
James,  pleafed  with  an  opportunity  to  oblige  his 
favourite,  granted  a  commiflion  under  the  great 
leal  to  the  biihops  and  judges,  impowering  them 
to  hear  and  determine  the  affair.  A  jury  of  ma- 
trons was  impannelled  to  infpecl  the  countefs, 
and  they  reported  her  a  virgin.  In  confideration 
of  her  modeily,  ilie  obtained  pcrmifiion  to  appear 
before  them  in  a  veil,  and  is  fold  to  have  fubftituted 
in  her  place  a  young  woman  of  her  own  fnape  and 
ftuture.  Tlie  earl  of  Efiex  being  examined  by  the 
commiffioners,  declared  that  he  had  never  perform- 
ed the  rites  of  matrimony  ;  nor  did  he  believe  he 
Ihould  ever  be  able  to  converfe  with  her  as  a  wife, 
though  he  did  not  find  the  fame  difficulties  with 
other  women.  The  report  of  the  matrons,  corro- 
borated by  this  confefnon,  induced  the  judges  to 
declare  the  marriage  a  nullity.  Bilfon  bilhop  of 
Winchefter  having  ftrenuoufly  contended  for  this 
diflblution,  his  ion  was  knighted  by  the  intereft 
of  Rochefter,  and  ever  after  diftinguifiied  in  de- 
rifion  by  the  name  of  Sir  Nullity  Bilfon. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  this  deciiion,  the  favourite  Death  of  si? 
was  created  earl  of  Somerfet,  and  his  marriage  with  Jh^JJ 
the  countels  iblemnized  in  the  moil  often  carious  iJthe1"7 
manner.     Nothing  was  now  wrtnting  to  their  tri-  Tower' 
timph  but  thie  death  of  OverbUry,  without  which 
that    implacable  woman   could   not   be   fatisfred. 
They  had  already  pracliicd  upon  his  life  with  flow 
poiforr,  adrriiniftred  by  one  Wefton,   recommend- 
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A.C.  »6j3.  ed  by  Mrs.  Turner  as  a  proper  inftrument  for  this 
purpofe :    he  attended  the  prilbner  as  a  domeftic, 
and  the  poifon  was  compounded  by  another  mif- 
creant  called  Franklin,  an  apothecary.     Overbury 
finding  his  health  confiderably  impaired,  and  guei- 
fing  the  caufe  of  his  indiipofition,  wrote  a  pathetic 
letter  to  Somerfet,  imploring  his  mediation  with 
the  king,  that  he  might  be  reftored  to  liberty;  and 
the  earl  allured  him  that  in  a  few  days  he  mould 
be  releaied  from  his  confinement.     The  accompli- 
ces redoubled  their  efforts ;  but  the  effects  of  what 
they  adminiilred  proving  lefs  violent  than  they  ex- 
pected, Wefton  and  Franklin  are  faid  to  have  {tit- 
led him  with  the  bed-cloaths.     He  was  immediate- 
ly interred,   on  pretence  that  the  fmell  of  the  bo- 
dy was  intolerably  offenfive;  and  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thampton, in  a  letter  to  Somerfet,  intimating  his 
deceafe,  declared  that  he  died  of  the  venereal  dif- 
temper,  which  had  proceeded  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
inveteracy,  .that  his  whole  body  was  covered  with 
Wi][on       loathlbme  ulcers.     Thefe,  in  fact,  were  the  efforts 
Coke. '      of  a  vigorous  conftitution,  to  difcharge  the  poifon 
weidon.     which  this  unfortunate  gentleman  had  received. 
A.C.  1614.      Northampton  was  privy  to  every  circumftance 
The  eari  of  of  this  barbarous  aflaflination,  and  fucceeded  Over- 
rh 3~  buiT  as  the  counfellor  of  Someriet.    He  was  a  Ro- 
man  catholic  in  his  heart,  and  being  warden  of  the 
Cinque-Ports,  perfons  of  that  religion  were  admit- 
ted into  the  kingdom  without   examination ;  fo 
that  England  was  in  a  little  time  filled  with  popifh 
priefts  and  jefuits.     The  people  began  to  mur- 
mur -,  and  the  earl  of  Northampton  being  accufed 
as  the  caufe  of  this  grievance,   profecuted  feveral 
perfons  on  the  writ  of  Scandalurn  Magnatum.     In 
the  midft  of  thefe  prolecutions  the  archbifhop  pro- 
duced a  letter,  written  by  the  earl  to  cardinal  Bellar- 
mine,  declaring  himfelr  a  zealous  catholic,  wholly 
devoted  to  the  Tee  of  Rome.    The  king  reproach- 
ed 
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cd  him  bitterly  for  this  inftance  of  his  diflimula-  A.  0.1614. 
tion,  and  he  retired  to  his  country-houfe,  where, 
in  a  few  weeks,  he  died  a  profeflfed  papiit  The 
Roman  catholics,  however,  did  not  fuitain  fo  many 
mortifications  as  were  deviled  againft  the  prefby- 
terians,  great  numbers  of  whom  quitted  their  na- 
tive country,  and  fettled  in  New-England,  which 
foon  became  a  flouriming  colony;  though  they  were 
not  permitted  to  depart  from  Britain  until  they  had 
given  fufficient  fecurity  for  their  good  behaviour. 
James  was  of  fuch  a  profufe  difpofition,  that  no 
revenue  could  have  been  fufficient  to  exempt  him 
from  want  and  indigence*  ;  therefore  his  minifter's 
whole  attention  was  employed  in  devifing  means 
for  railing  money  without  the  fanftion  of  parlia- 
ment. He  now  had  recourfe  to  a  fcheme  formed  creation  of 
by  the  late  earl  of  Salisbury  ;  namely,  the  creation 
of  baronets,  a  ipecies  of  nobility  between  a  baron 
and  a  knight,  to  defcend  as  an  hereditary  title. 
One  hundred  were  inverted  with  this  new  dignity, 
by  patents,  obliging. them  to  maintain  a  certain 
number  of  foldiers  in  Ireland  :  but  this  fervice  was 
commuted  for  a  ium  of  money.  The  king  had 
recourfe  to  other  expedients  for  filling  his  empty 
coffers :  he  fold  monopolies,  revived  the  antient 
cuftom,  by  which  every  perfon  poffeffing  forty 
pounds  a  year  in  land,  was  obliged  to  receive  the 
order  of  knighthood  ;  and  compounded  with  thofe 
who  defired  to  be  excufed  from  an  honour  which 
they  could  not  maintain.  He  created  a  certain 

*  Being  one   day  io   the  gallery  at  that  he  had    fo  much  money,  heor- 

Whitehall  attended  ry  Sir  Henry  Rich  dered  the   porters  to  carry  the   whole 

tnd  James  Maxwell,  lbn-.e  porters  hip-  fum,  anr.ounti-ng   to    three    tho'jfaud 

pened  to  pafi,   loaded  with  money  for  pounds,  to  his  lodgings,  fay'.np,  he  had 

the  privy-purfe.     The  king,  perceiv-  more  pleafure  in  giving,  than  thecthcr 

ing  Rich  whifpering  to  Maxwell,  in-  could   poflibly  have  in  receiving  his 

fittrd  upon  knowing  what  he  had  faid;  bounty.  Wilfon. 

and  be:ng  told  that  he  exprefled  a  \vifh 

num- 
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A.C.  i6r4.  number  of  knights  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  likewlfe 
purchased  this  diitinclion.  The  titles  of  earl,  vii- 
count,  and  baron,  were  fet  to  fide  at  different 
prices,  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  Thole  who  had  defective  titles, 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  a  confirmation,  and  the 
Star-chamber  impoled  excemve  fines  for  the  ule  of 
his  majeily. 

New  pariia-  £ven  all  tliefe  channels  were  unable  to  fuppiy 
e  'tne  wa^e  of  the  king's  prodigality  ;  fo  that  the  fa- 

"  vourite  and  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Suffolk 
perfuaded  him  to  convoke  a  new  parliament,  with 
affurances  that  they  would  take  care  to  return  a 
majority  of  the  commons,  that  ihoukl  be  at  his  de- 
votion. This  promife,  however,  they  were  not 
able  to  perform.  The  parliament  meeting  on  the 
firft  day  of  April,  the  king  demanded  an  aid  on  ac- 
count of  his  daughter's  marriage,  giving  them  to 
imderftand,  that  they  mould  be  afterwards  allowed 
to  examine  into  the  grievances  of  the  nation.  In- 
itead  of  complying  with  his  requeft,  they  began 
by  enquiring  in  what  manner  the  crown  revenues 
had  been  expended;  and  found  that  his.  majeily 
had  made  excemve  donations  to  his  own  country- 
men, not  only  in  money,  but  in  lands,  which  they 
had  fold  to  the  Kngliih,  remitting  the  money  to 
Scotland,  an  iniatiable  gulph,  from  which  it  never 
returned.  Then  they  examined  into  die  caufe 
ci'  the  furprifmg  increafc  of  pppilli  rccufants, 
which  they  imputed,  firit,  to  the  king's  admitting 
popifh  lords  into  his  council ;  and,  ieccndiy,  to  the 
negotiations  which  had  been  fet  on'  foot  for  the 
marriage  of  the  king's  ions  with  the  daqghters  of 
popifh  princes.  They  next  deliberated  upon  the 
monopolies  which  were  prejudicial  to  commerce  ; 
ana  the  extraordinary  means  which  had  been  ufed 
to  raife  money  without  the  intervention  of  parlia- 
ment :  finally,  they  relblvcd  to  prcfent  an  addrefs, 

befecch- 
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befeeching  his  majeity  *o  rcdrefs  thefe  grievances  i  A.C.  16 14. 
and,  in  particular,  to  hinder  his  Scotti.fh  fubjects 
from  making  any  future  fettlements  in  England. 
James  was  fo  incenfed  at  their  rough  manner  of 
proceeding,  that  he  difTolved  the  parliament  be- 
fore it  had  enacted  one  ftatute  ;  and  ordered  fome 
of  the  members  to  be  impriibned,  for  having  fpoken 
too  freely  of  him  and  his  prerogaiive. 

The  parliament  having  proved  fp  unpropitious,  King  of 
the  court  could  devife  no  other  feaiible  fcheme  for  ^v™ar£ 
relieving  the  king  in  his  neceflity,    but  that  of  a  England. 
Benevolence,  which  was  immediately  put  in  exe- 
cution.    All  the  meriffs  of  the  kingdom  were  or- 
dered by  an  ad  of  council  to  levy  a  fum  under 
this  title,  from  the  individuals  of  their  different  di- 
ftricls  •>  and  to  fend  up  to  court  a  lift  of  thole  who 
mould  either  refuie  to  contribute,  or  bellow  a.pre-  $J^ 
lent  inadequate  to  their  circumftances.     Even  this 
contrivance  did  not  anfwer  the  king's  expectation. 
It  .produced  very  little  money,  and  a  great  deal  of 
clamour.    Yet  the  fupply,  ijnconfiderable  as  it  was, 
came  very  feafonably  for  the  reception  of  the  Da- 
niili  monarch,  who  made  a  fecond  vifit  to  his  fil- 
ter, and  was  entertained  for  fifteen  days  with   an 
uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  feailing  and  diveriions. 
After  his  departure,   an  ambaffador  arrived  from 
the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  to  defire  the  king's  mediation  ja^£of 
in  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the  king  of  Sweden. 

The  earl  of  Somerfet  poiTefTed  the  king's  affec-  james  cap- 
tion fo  intirely,  that  the  queen  is  laid  to  have  be-  ^v*ted  !*y 
come  jealous  of  this  favourite.     Whether  this  was  limfwhdn" 
the  real  caufe  of  her  averfion,  or  me  fufpeded  .him  he  rerains  a£ 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  her  eldeil  r° 
fon  prince  Henry,  ilie  certainly  hated  him  with  an 
uncommon  degree  of  rancour,  and  refolved  if  pof- 
fible  to  effect  his  ruin.     For  this  purpoie  me  in- 
terefled  in  her  refentment  Sir  Ralph  Winwood, 
ivho  enjoyed  the  title  of  fecretary  of  flate,  though 

all 
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A.  c.  1614.  all  the  functions  of  the  office  were  performed  by 
the  exprefs  direction  of  Somerfet.  The  king,  in 
his  winter  progrefs,  puffing  through  Cambridge, 
was  entertained  by  the  fludents  with  a  comedy  in- 
titled  Ignoramus,  compofed  with  a  view  to  ridi- 
cule the  common  law  and  lawyers  of  England  ; 
a  fubjecl  extremely  agreeable  to  James,  who  de- 
teiled  all  laws  which  the  people  had  any  hand  in 
A  Ct'615' framing.  The  earls  of  Pembroke,  Bedford,  and 
fome  other  noblemen,  who  were  enemies  to  Somer- 
fet, either  prefuming  upon  the  lung's  levity  of  dif- 
pofition,  or  perceiving  fome  marks  of  abatement 
in  his  affection  for  that  favourite,  determined  to 
difplay  a  new  lure  for  his  fancy;  and  for  this  pur- 
pole  pitched  upon  George  Villiers,  fecond  fon  of 
Sir  Edward  -Villiers,  a  gentleman  of  Leicefterfhire. 
George  was  juft  turned  of  twenty,  and  poiTefled 
of  all  thofe  exterior  graces  by  which  the  weak  mind 
of  James  was  fo  liable  to  be  captivated.  He  had 
lately  returned  from  France,  with  all  the  peifonal 
accomplimments  which  could  be  acquired  in  that 
country ;  and  being  gorgeoufly  appareled  for  the 
purpofe,  was  placed  at  the  comedy,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  he  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  king's 
notice.  James  no  fooner  beheld  this  gaudy  figure, 
than  he  exhibited  marks  of  admiration  •,  and  re- 
tained him  in  the  court  as  one  of  his  cup-bearers. 
The  queen  Somerfet  was  too  jealous  of  his  influence  to  look 
hTnTThif  uPon  this  new  comer  witn  unconcern.  By  his  of- 
majefty-s  fice  of  chamberlain  he  exercifed  authority  over  all 
favour.  tkc  CUp_bearers,  and  fubjefted  Villiers  to  con- 
tinual mortifications.  Neverthelefs,  that  young 
competitor  deprived  him  every  day  of  a  new  {hare 
of  the  king's  favour.  The  enemies  of  Somerfet 
nurfed  the  king's  growing  inclination  for  Villiers 
with  extravagant  encomiums  upon  the  beauty,  vir- 
tue, and  accomplifhments  of  this  minion.  Somer- 
fet was  like  a  miftrefs  in  the  wane  of  her  charms : 

the 
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the  king  was  cloyed  with  pofleifion.  He  began  A-c>  l6l5- 
to  be  difgufted  with  the  change  in  this  nobleman's 
appearance  and  difpofition.  Since  his  marriage  he 
was  become  melancholy,  and  feemed'to  feel  the  poig- 
nant flings  of  confcience  :  he  neglected  the  orna- 
ments of  his  perfon :  his  vivacity  variifhed :  he 
no  longer  mingled  in  the  fooleries  that  were  daily 
pracliied  in  the  king's  anti-chamber;  and  he  began 
to  exhibit  marks  of  avarice,  than  which  nothing 
was  more  defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  his  fovereign. 
James  had  declared,  that  he  would  have  no  favou- 
rite but  fuch  as  mould  be  recommended  by  the 
queen:  that  in  cafe  me  mould  complain  of  him  in  the 
lequel,  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  fay  he  had 
favoured  him  at  her  own  exprefs  defire.  Abbot 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  beibught  her  to  recom- 
mend Villiers  -,  and  at  firft  me  flatly  refufed  to  com- 
ply with  his  requeft,  obferving,  that  fhould  he  be 
received  on  the  footing  of  a  favourite,  the  king 
would  foon  teach  him  to  defpife  thofe  who  recom- 
mended him,  that  he  might  be  the  more  attached 
to  his  majefty's  own  perfon:  but,  by  dint  oi  im- 
portunity, me  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  ufe 
her  influence  with  the  king  in  his  behalf.  James, 
charmed  with  her  requeft,  immediately  knighted 
Viliiers,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  his  chamber. 

The  court  was  immediately  divided  between  the  The  in 
two  favourites.  Though  the  king  ftill  affecled  to  £ 
treat  Somerfet  with  marks  of  particular  confidera- 
tion,  every  body  perceived  a  conftraint  in  this  com- 
placency ;  and  Villiers,  by  his  affability,  deprived 
his  rival  every  day  offome  confiderable  adherent. 
Somerfet,  perceiving  his  progrefs,  thought  it  high 
time  to  fcreen  himfelffrom  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies  •,  and  throwing  himlelf  at  the  king's  feet, 
fupplicated  a  general  pardon,  that  his  foes  might 
not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  error  or  offence 
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A.  c.  1615  he  might  have  committed  during  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  through  frailty  or  ignorance.  James4  forth- 
with granted  his  rcqueft,  and  ordering  an  ample 
pardon  to  be  expedited,  figned  it  with  his  own 
hand.  But  the  chancellor  refilled  to  give  it  the 
fan&ion  of  the  great  leal :  alledging  that  it  was  a 
pardon  not  only  for  all  the  trealbns,  felonies,  and 
murders,  which  Someriet  might  have  already  com  • 
mitted,  but  allb  for  all  thole  of  which  he  might  be 
guilty  in  the  fequel.  Another  pardon  couched  in 
proper  terms  might  have  been  eafily  drawn  up  -, 
but  whether  the  queen  oppofed  it>  or  the  earl  of 
Someriet  thought  it  impolitic  to  give  the  world  any 
further  realbn  to  believe  he  Hood  in  need  of  fuch 
aii  amnefty,  no  fuch  pardon  was  ever  obtained. 
He  n-iffls  Upon  the  king's  return  to  Royfton  from  his  fum  - 
theadvances  mer  prOgrefs  the  train  was  laid  for  the  deftrudbion 

ot  Vilhers.    *         ,  f      ..£>          '.  _,.  ,       r 

or  this  favourite.  1  he  apothecary  s  lervant  who 
had  compounded  a  poiibnous  clyfterfor  the  unhappy 
Overbury,  having  retired  to  the  Low-Countries, 
difcovered  this  and  other  circumftances  to  Trum- 
bull  the  king's  envoy  at  Bruflels,  who  communi- 
cated this  intelligence  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood;  and 
the  king  being  made  acquainted  with  the  whole 
affair,  commanded  them  both  to  keep  it  fecret,  un- 
til they  mould  receive  further  orders.  In  all  pro- 
bability he  would  have  let  it  reft  in  oblivion,  had 
not  Somerset's  indifcretion  compelled  him  to  take 
other  mealures.  The  peace  of  his  court  was  now 
every  day  invaded  by  the  quarrels  and  difputes  of 
the  two  favourites  and  their  dependents.  He  ex- 
prefied  a  defire  that  they  mould  live  together  in 
friendmip.  He  ordered  Villiers  to  follicit  Somer- 
iet's  protection.  The  young  knight  accordingly 
vi filed  the  earl  at  his  own  houfe,  where  he  told 
him  Ire  was  come  to  defire  that  he  might  be  admit- 
ted into  the  number  of  his  humble  iervants,  pro- 
U-r.ing  that  he  would  ferve  him  with  the  utmolt 

fidelity, 
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fidelity,  and  depend  upon  him  for  his  fortune  andA-c.  l6ls« 
preferment.     Somerfet  rejected  all  his  advances, 
telling  him  he  had  no  fervice  for  him  ;  and  that  he 
would  break  his  neck,  mould  he  ever  find  an  op- 
portunity of  fo  doing. 

The  king  was  extremely  incenfed  at  this  brutal  i«  commtt- 
reply,  and  from  that  moment  deftined  Somerfet  Jfth^foa* 
to  infamy  and  ruin.  While  he  refided  at  Royfton  'lower. 
he  fent  a  mefienger  to  lord  chief  juftice  Coke, 
with  a  letter,  defiring  him  to  ifliie  warrants  for 
apprehending  the  earl  of  Somerfet  and  his  coun- 
tefs,  Sir  Gervafe  Elwaies  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
Mrs.  Turner,  Wefton,  and  Franklin,  the  accom- 
plices in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 
When  the  officer  came  to  ferve  the  warrant  upon 
the  earl  at  Royfton,  he  found  him  on  the  point  of 
letting  out  for  London :  the  king  hung  about  his 
neck,  afking,  in  the  moft  affectionate  tone,  when 
he  mould  fee  him  again.  Somerfet  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  purport  of  the  warrant,  ex- 
claimed in  a  furious  ftrain  againft  the  inlblence  of 
the  officer  who  prefumed  to  arreft  a  peer  of  the 
realm  in  the  king's  prefence ;  but  James  being  in- 
formed of  the  tranfaclion,  faid,  with  a  fmile,  "  Nay, 
*'  nay,  you  muft  go  ;  for  if  Coke  mould  fend  for 
"  me,  I  muft  comply."  Then  he  accompanied 
him  to  the  flair- cafe,  embraced  him  at  parting, 
begging  he  would  return  immediately,  inafmuch 
as  he  could  not  live  without  his  company.  Yet  he 
no  fooner  turned  his  back  than  he  exclaimed, 
*'  Go,  and  the  devil  go  with  thee  :  I  mail  never 
"  fee  thy  face  again."  Somerfet  and  his  countels 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  all  the  other 
accomplices  to  different  prifons-,  and  next  day 
judge  Coke  repairing  to  Royfton,  the  king  com- 
manded him  to  examine  the  affair  with  the  utmoft 
impartiality,  wifhing  that  the  curie  of  God  might 
fall  upon  him  and  his  family  mould  he  fpare  the 
E  2 
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A.  c.  1615.  guilty  i  and  imprecating  the  fame  malediction  up- 
on himfelf  and  his  pofterity,   in   cafe  he  Ihould 
pardon  any  of  thole  whom  the  law  mould  condemn. 
He  and  his        1  he  inftruments  of  this  foul  murder  were  ac- 
SvTftn""  cordmgty  tr^e<^'  condemned,  and  executed.     The 
teTceof1'    earl  and  his  countefs  being  brought  to  trial  in  the 
death.        following  year,   were  likewife  found  guilty,   and 
received  fentence  of  death  :  but  they  were  repriev- 
ed  from,  time   to  time  for  feveral  years,  and  at 
length  pardoned  ;  and  the  king  favoured  the  earl 
with  a  grant  of  four  thoufand  pounds  in  lands,  in 
the  name  of  one  of  his  domeftics.     The  paffion  of 
love,   which  had  prompted  this  couple  to  aft  fuch 
an  execrable  tragedy,  was  foon  converted  to  mu- 
tual difguft  and  implacable  hatred.     They  lived 
together  in  the  fame  houfe,  without  any  peribnal 
communication,  till  the  countefs  died  of  a  loath- 
fome  diftemper.     The  earl  lived  to  fee  his  daugh- 
jShworth   ter  marr*ed  to  tne  eai~l  of  Bedford,  by  whom  (he 
wUifon.    '  had  the  lord  RuiTel,  who  was  beheaded  in  die  reign 
Weidon.      Of  Charles  II  *. 

A.C.  1616.  After  the  fall  of  Somerfet,  the  favour  of  James 
was  wholly  concentrated  upon  the  youthful  Villiers, 
who  mone  forth  in  meridian  luilre,  "and  conciliated 
the  affections  of  all  the  courtiers  by  his  engaging 

*Ifwemaybe!ieveS5rAnthony  Wei-  fon,  who  was  brought  to  his  trial  for 
don,  Coke  difcovere  1  among  Somerfet'j  being  concerned  in  the  murder,  and  re- 
papers,  fome  extraordinary  particulars  manded  to  the  Tower,  by  the  king's 
relating  to  the -death  of  prince  Henry  ;  exprefs  order,  before  his  examination 
forheonedayexclaimed  upon  the  bench,  wasfiniftjed.  His  fervant  Symon,  wh» 
"  God  knows  what  became  of  that  hadcarriedapoifpnedtarttoSirThomas 
"  fwect  babe  prince  Henry  !  butlknow  Overbury,beinghroughtinto  court,"  So 
"  fomewhat— ."  The  king  is  faid  to  "  Symon,faid  the  chief juftke,you  have 
have  been  undsra  great  frepiciationwhen  "had  a  hand  in  this  poifoning  bufi- 
he  underftood  that  Somerfet  was  refrac-  "  ncfs."  "  Only  a  finger,  my  lord  (re- 
tory,  and  refufed  to  appear  at  the  bar;  "plied  the  culprit) and  that  coftmeall 
as  if  he  had  bem  mafter  of  fome  fc-  «  my  nails  and  hair  "  Hchadtaftedthe 
crets  which  aftected  the  character  of  fyrup  of  the  tart  with  his  finger,  and 
his  foveteign.  The  fame  anxiety  he  ex-  even  that  fmall  quantity  produced  vio- 
prefled  with  regard  toSkThomas  Mon  •  lent  eftefts  upon  his  conftitution. 

man- 
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manners  and  infmuating  acklrefs  :  but  the  firft  ex-  A-c- |6l6> 
ertion  of  his  influence  was  in  filling  all  the  places 
about  court  with  his  own  creatures  -,  fo  that  the  de- 
pendents of  the  old  minifter  were  difmifietf  of 
courie.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  this  miniftry 
that  lord  chief  juflice  Coke  was  diverted  of  his  of- 
fice, on  pretence  of  fome  trivial  mifdemeanours, 
though  the  real  caufe  of  his  dilgrace  was  his  oppof- 
ing  the  king,  in  beftowing  a  vacant  bifhopric  in 
commendam.  His  place  was  filled  by  Montague; 
and  the  lord  chancellor  Ellefmere  being  feized  with 
a  dangerous  illnefs,  refigned  the  leals  into  the  hands 
of  his  majefty.  He  kept  them  till  the  death  of 
Ellefmere  •,  and  then  they  were  given  to  Bacon,  who 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  chan- 
cellor. He  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  an  excellent 
philofopher  ;  but  abject,  irrefolute,  and  of  an  un- 
guarded difpofition,  which  was  pracliled  upon  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  character.  In  the  courfe  Charles 
of  this  year,  the  king's  only  furviving  fon  Charles  ««ted 
was  created  prince  of  Wales  -,  and  the  king  vehe-  w^  °f 
mently  wifhed  to  fee  him  married :  but  as  no  pro- 
teftant  king  had  a  marriageable  daughter,  and  James 
thought  he  mould  degrade  his  dignity  in  matching 
him  with  a  lady  of  inferior  rank,  he  turned  his 
eyes  upon  two  catholic  princeffes ;  namely,  Anne 
of  Auftria,  who  married  Lewis  XIII.  of  France, 
and  the  infanta  Maria,  daughter  of  Philip  III. 
king  of  Spain. 

The  marriage  of  the  French  monarch  was  al-  James  pro- 
ready  determined  ;  fo  that  his  whole  attention  was  ^habe 
diverted  into  other  channels.     He  fent  the  lord  twecn  his 
Hay  arnbafladorto  France,  and  the  lord  Rofs  into  $££$? 
Spain,  with  compliments  of  congratulation  to  the  Spain. 
two  monarchs,   upon  the  nuptials  of  Lewis  and 
Anne  -,  and  they  were  inftructed  to  found  the  in- 
clinations of  the  two  kings  touching  the  marriage 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  the  eldeft  filter  of 
E  3  Lewis, 
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A.  c.  16 •  6.  Lewis,  or  v/ith  the  infanta  Maria.  The  French 
lady  was  already  betrothed  to  the  prince  of  Pied- 
mont :  but  the  other  fcheme  afforded  a  more  agree- 
able profpect  of  fuccefs.  The  duke  of  Lerma, 
Philip's  prime  minifter,  had  already  made  an  over- 
ture concerning  the  match,  to  Digby  the  Englim 
envoy  at  Madrid  •,  and  the  count  cie  Gondemar, 
the  Spanim  ambafiador  at  London,  was  empower- 
ed to  treat  with  the  king  on  this  fubject.  This 
was  fuppofed  to  be  a  ftratagem  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
to  interrupt  the  good  underftanding  that  fubfifted 
between  the  Englim  and  Dutch  •,  and  Charleton, 
the  king's  ambafiador  at  the  Hague,  gave  his  maf- 
ter  to  underftand,  that  the  Spaniards  had  for  this 
purpofe  circulated  a  report  that  the  negotiation  for 
the  marriage  was  far  advanced.  In  effect,  Philip's 
aim  was  to  amuie  James  with  this  treaty,  in  iuch  a 
manner  that  he  mould  not  join  againft  him  in  the 
war  of  Clevcs  \  but,  in  the  fequel,  he  was  influen- 
ced by  a  more  important  motive.  The  vanity  of 
the  Englim  monarch  was  fo  agreeably  flattered 
with  the  profpect  of  this  alliance,  that  he  could  not 
help  manifefting  the  utmoft  eagerneis  to  lee  it 
brought  to  perfection  -,  and  Gondemar,  who  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  his  dilpofition,  ma- 
naged this  defire  to  iuch  advantage,  that  for  feve- 
ral  years  James  acted  in  every  thing  according  to 
his  direction,  rather  than  run  the  rifque  of  feeing 
the  match  fruflrated,  by  giving  offence  to  the 
court  of  Spain. 

H*  impoii-      Such  were  the  politics  of  that  prince,  who  was 
InYpTo'Su-'  denominated  the  Solomon  of  the  age.     He  law 
liuu.          without  emotion  the  efforts  of  the  court  of  France 
in  lupprefimg  the  proteftants  of  that  kingdom:  he 
beheld  with  unconcern  the  houle  of  Auftria  form- 
ing projects  for  enflaving  all  Europe ;  and,  on  pre- 
tence of  indulging  his  people  with  the  bleflings  of 
peace,  he  ntr glecttd  every  political  concern  of  the 

nation. 
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nation.  Nor  did  his  conduct  at  home  redound  A.  c.  1616. 
more  to  the  credit  of  his  difcretion.  He  fquander- 
ed  away  immenie  fums,  and  alienated  almoft  all 
the  crown-lands,  to  enrich  a  few  worthlefs  favou- 
rites. The  earl  of  Somerfet  had,  in  five  years, 
amaffed  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  money, 
jewels,  and  plate  •,  befides  eighteen  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  in  landed  eftate.  '1  he  earl  of  Salif- 
bury,  though  a  younger  brother,  had  left  a  large 
fortune.  Northampton  had  built  an  expenfive 
palace  in  London,  lince  known  by  the  name  of 
Northumberland-houfe ;  and  bequeathed  a  great 
inheritance  to  his  nephew  the  earl  of  Arundel.  Suf- 
folk, another  brother  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  had 
expended  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  an  edi- 
tice  called  Audiey-Inn  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 
The  duke  of  Lennox,  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  and  the 
lord  Hay,  had  remitted  vaft  fums  into  Scotland ; 
and  Sir  Henry  Rich,  afterwards  earl  of  Holland,  ^n* 
accumulated  an  immenfe  eilate. 

All  the  fources  of  this  profufion  were  now  dried  HC  delivers 
up,  and  the  king  was  bent  upon  enriching  his  new  JP^  c^' 
favourite.      The   itates  of  Holland  knowing  his  tmru'to 
fituation,    and    afraid  of    their  cautionary  townss  the  Dutrh- 
which  he  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  Spain,  in  order  to  promote  his  fon's 
marriage,  leized  this  opportunity  to  re-obtain  pof- 
fcflion  of  thole  places  •,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  com- 
pound for  the  debt  which  they  owed  to  the  crown 
of  England.     They  began  by  abating  their  punc- 
tuality in  paying  the  Englifh  garriibns  ;  and  thefe 
complained  to  the  king,    who  was  in  no  condition 
to  provide  for  their  fubliflence.     When  he  lent  re- 
monitrances  to  the  ftates  on  this  fubjedl,  they  ex- 
patiated upon  the  bad  fituation  of  their  affairs,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  vaft  expences  of  the  war.     Caron, 
their  envoy  in  England,  infinuated  to  the  miniftry, 
that  if  the  king  would  confent  to  reftore  t'ie  cau- 
E  4  tionarv 
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A.c.i6,6.  tionary  towns,  he  believed  the  Hates  would  endea- 
vour to  raile  money  by  borrowing  at  high  intereft, 
in  order  to  latisfy  him  with  refpect  to  the  debt  they 
owed.  This  was  a  temptation  which  James  and  his 
courtiers  could  not  withstand.  He  forthwith  wrote 
to  the  ftates  on  this  fubject  ;  the  penfionary  Barne- 
velt  was  font  over  to  manage  the  negotiation  at  the 
court  of  London,  where  he  acted  his  part  with 
fuch  dexterity,  that  James  accepted  of  one  third 
of  the  fum  which  was  due  ;  and  delivered  up  the 
cautionary  towns  which  had  been  pledged  to  queen 
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Suffolk  is  This  money  no  fooner  appeared  than  it  vanifhed 
difgraced.  jn  an  unaccountable  manner.  The  king  paid  no 
creditor  ;  the  fleet  was  ruined  for  want  of  repair  ; 
and  not  one  farthing  was  fent  to  the  troops  in  Ire- 
land, which  for  feveral  years  had  received  no  regu- 
lar fubfiilence.  The  earl  of  Suffolk  lord-treaiurer 
had  embezzled  a  confiderable  part  of  the  lupply  -, 
and  Villiers  the  new  favourite  would  not  let  flip 
this  opportunity  of  ruining  the  father-in-law  of 
Someriet.  He  was  accufed  in  the  Star-chamber  of 
divers  malverfations,  in  the  exercife  of  his  office  ; 
and  being  found  guilty,  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
of  thirty  thouiand  pounds,  and  to  be  imprifoned 
during  the  king's  pleafure.  The  office  of  treafurer 
was  put  in  commiffion  -,  and  fecretary  Winwood 
dying  about  the  fame  time,  his  place  was  divided 
between  Naunton  aud  Calvert,  the  firft  of  whom 
was  a  proteftant,  and  the  other  a  papift.  Villiers 
was  by  this  time  created  viicount  of  Waddon,  and 
earl  of  Buckingham  :  he  was  afterwards  railed  to 
the  titles  of  marquis  and  duke  of  Buckingham,  in- 
fralled  knight  of  the  garter,  appointed  mafter  of 
the  horfe,  chief  juftice  in  eyre,  warden  of  the 
Cinque-ports,  fte%vard  of  Weftminfter,  conftable 
of  Windfor,  and  lord  high-admiral  of  England. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fucceeding  year,  Marc  An^ 
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tonio  de  Dominis,  archbifhop  of  Spalato  in  Dal-  A  c-l6i?- 
matia,  arrived  in  England  as  a  convert  to  the  pro- 
teftant  religion.  He  preached  and  wro^e  againft 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church  j  and  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  Windibr,  and  mailer  of  the  Savoy. 
After  having  refided  ibme  years  in  England,  he 
was  ieduced  by  count  Gondemar,  with  the  promife 
of  a  cardinal's  hat,  to  go  and  make  a  public  re- 
cantation at.  Rome.  He  accordingly  went  to  Rome, 
and  abjured  the  proteftant  religion ;  but,  inftead 
of  being  promoted,  lie  was  confined  in  a  dungeon 
of  the  inquifition,  where  he  died  j  and  his  body 
was  burned  in  public. 

James,  from  his  accemon  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land,  had  formed  the  fcheme  of  reducing  the  Scot- 
tifh  clergy  to  a  conformity  with  the  Englim 
church.  He  had  fent  the  following  articles  to  be 
inferted  in  their  canons :  That  they  mould  receive 
the  communion  kneeling  :  That  the  iacrament 
mould  be  adminiftered  in  private  to  fick  perfons : 
That  they  mould  keep  the  feftivals  of  Chriilmas, 
Eafter,  Afcenfion,  and  Whitluntide :  and,  That 
children  of  a  certain  age  mould  be  confirmed  by 
the  bifhops.  Thele  articles  being  rejected  by  the 
general  aflembly,  as  the  preliminaries  of  more 
important  alterations,  the  king  was  incenfed  at 
their  obilinacy ;  and  refolved  to  vifit  his  Scottiih 
dominions,  that  he  might  in  peribn  compel  them 
to  obedience.  The  Scottifli  bifhops  retained  no- 
thing but  the  name  of  that  dignity;  for  the  whole 
ecclefiaflical  power  was  lodged  in  the  general  af- 
fembly  of  the  minifters.  James  was  bent  upon  re- 
floring  epifcopacy  to  its  former  luftre  and  autho- 
rity ;  but  he  did  not  confider  that  the  revenues 
which  had  maintained  that  iplendor  arofe  from 
eilates  .which  were  now  pofiefled  by  lay  noblemen, 
who  would  not  eafily  part  with  their  acquifitions. 
Befides,  the  people  in  general  were  puritanical, 

and 
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A.  c.  1617.  ancj  the  fpintof  fanaticifm  prevailed  over  the  whole 
nation.  The  king,  before  his  departure  from 
London,  iffued  a  proclamation,  importing  his  de- 
fign  of  vifiting  his  antient  kingdom,  that  he  might 
reform  certain  abules  which  had  crept  into  the 
church  and  Hate  of  that  country.  Then  he  lent 
fome  officers  of  his  houihold  to  Edinburgh,  direct- 
ing them  to  adorn  his  chapel  with  pictures  and 
ilatues,  which  gave  great  offence  to  his  Scottifh 
fubjects. 

He  himfelf  opened  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
W^  a  ^onS  harangue,  in  which  he  recommended 
tne  eftablifhment  of  regular  civil  polity,  the  abo- 
lition  of  all  barbarous  cuftoms,  promiied  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent,  and  threatened  to  punifh  the 
guilty.  He  defired  they  would  appoint  commif- 
iioners  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  religion  ;  and  the 
parliament  allenting  to  his  propofal,  he  himfelf  no- 
minated them  from  the  number  of  his  own  crea- 
tures. He  infifted  upon  their  eftablifhing  the 
following  article,  That  every  thing  ordained  by 
the  king  and  his  bifhops,  touching  the  exterior 
government  of  the  church,  mould  have  the  force  of 
an  ecclefiaftical  law,  to  which  every  peribn  mould 
i'ubmit.  The  minifters  immediately  took  the  alarm, 
protefting  againft  this  article  •,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion was  in  a  ferment.  James,  difconcerted  by 
this  oppofition,  defired  the  clergy  would  attend 
him  at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  told  them  he  was 
determined  to  be  obeyed  ;  and  they,  intimidated 
by  his  menaces,  beibught  him  to  convoke  a  gene- 
ral affembly,  that  his  propofals  might  be  unani- 
moufly  accepted.  With  great  reluctance  he  con- 
iented  to  this  expedient.  In  the  mean  time,  Simp- 
ion,  who  had  drawn  up  and  figned  the  proteft,  was 
imprilbned ;  and  Catherwood,  who  had  dilperfed 
copies  of  it,  was  banifhed  the  kingdom.  After 
James  had  let  out  on  his  return  to  England,  the 

general 
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general  afiembly  meeting  at  St.  Andrew's  refolved  A-c'  l6'7- 
to  delay  their  accept!  on  of  the  four  articles,  until 
all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom  could  be  informed 
of  the  affair  -,  and  then  the  feffion  broke  up.  The 
Idng,  exasperated  at  this  contempt  of  his  authority, 
ordered  all  their  itipends  to  be  arrefted  ;  but,  rind- 
ing this  meaiure  ferved  only  to  irritate  the  minds  of 
his  Scottifli  lubjects,  he  allowed  them  to  hold  ano- 
ther affembly  at  Perth,  where  they  were  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  receive  his  four  articles ;  though 
this  impofition  fowed  the  feeds  of  thoie  troubles  spouifwood. 
which  afterwards  ruined  his  fon  and  fuccefTor. 

During  the  king's  journey  from  Scotland  to  JJ 
London,  he  was  prefented  with  a  petition  by  a  spo 
great  number  of  peafants,  tradefmen,  and  fervants, 
requefting,  that  they  might  as  ufual  be  allowed  to 
take  their  diverfions  on  Sundays,  after  divine  fcrvice. 
James  being  perluadecl,  that  thoie  v/ere  puritans 
who  forbade  fuch  diverfions  •,  and  that  they  were 
Jewiflily  inclined,  becaufe  they  affected  to  call  Sun- 
day the  Sabbath,  refolved  to  re-eftablifh  the  vulgar 
in  the  privileges  which  they  had  loft.  Hepublifh- 
ed  a  performance,  intitled,  The  book  of  Sports, 
recommending  all  diverting  exercifes  after  fermon. 
He  ordered  it  to  be  read  publicly  in  all  churches ; 
and  fuch  minifters  as  refufed  to  obey  this  injunc- 
tion, were  feverely  punilhed  by  the  court  of  high 
jcommifiion.  Whatever  his  motives  might  have  been 
for  enforcing  this  practice,  it  was  not  a  bad  preler- 
vative  againit  the  deiperate  effects  of  gloomy  fana- 
ticifm,  which  had  already  taken  full  poireilion  of 
"one  kingdom,  and  made  confiderable  progrefs  in 
the  other. 

This  year  was  rendered  remarkable  for  the  laft 
expedition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  produced 
joud  murmurs  againft  the  government.  1  hough 
he  was  odious  to  the  nation  when  the  king  com- 
mitted him- to  the  Tower,  die  hatred  of  the  peo- 
ple 
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A. c.i6i7.pie  was  foftened  by  his  long  confinement;  and 
their  admiration  excited  by  the  furprifing  vigour 
of  his  faculties,  manifefted  in  his  hiftory  of  the 
world,  which  had  been  lately  publiihed  ;  a  work 
compofed  in  prifon,  where  he  laboured  under  every 
fpecies  of  diftrefs  that  could  difpirit  or  difconcert 
the  human  mind.  At  length  he  was  releafed,  tho* 
without  a  pardon  •,  and  his  eftate  having  been  for- 
feited, he  formed  a  fcheme  for  acquiring  a  new 
fortune  in  America.  He  gave  the  king  to  under- 
ftand,  that  he  had,  in  the  courie  of  his  former  ex- 
peditions, found  a  rich  gold  mine  in  Guiana,  which 
was  uninhabited  by  any  European  nation  •,  and  he 
obtained  a  commiflion,  impowering  him  to  make 
a  fettlement  on  the  place.  Several  wealthy  ad- 
venturers engaged  in  this  project,  for  the  purpofes 
of  which  twelve  veffels  were  equipped  •,  and  he 
took  his  departure  from  England  in  the  month  of 
Auguft.  When  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Oroonoko,  he  detached  five  veffels,  under  the 
command  of  his  ion,  and  captain  Keymis,  to  fail 
up  the  ftream  in  queft  of  the  mine  ;  and  they  ma- 
king a  defcent  near  a  fmall  town  called  St.  Tho- 
mas, lately  built  by  the  Spaniards,  met  with  fome 
oppofition ;  in  fpite  of  which,  they  took  and  plun- 
dered the  place,  though  young  Raleigh  was  killed 
in  the  action.  No  mine,  however,  could  they  find, 
nor  the  leaft  appearance  of  ore.  Raleigh,  cha- 
grined at  the  lofs  of  his  fon,  and  their  failure  in 
fearch  of  the  gold,  which  alone  could  reconcile  the 
king  to  the  hoftilities  they  had  committed  againft 
the  Spaniards,  is  faid  to  have  threatened  Keymis 
with  his  majefty's  indignation,  for  having  firft  de- 
ceived Raleigh  in  his  defcription  of  the  mine,  and 
afterwards  attacked  the  Spaniards  without  his  or- 
der. Keymis,  in  order  to  avoid  public  punifh- 
ment  and  difgrace,  made  away  with  himfelf.  A 
grievous  mortality  prevailed  among  the  people : 

the 
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the  failors-loudly  exclaimed,  that  they  had  been  fa-  A- c-  J6l7i 
crificed  to  a  chimerical  project,  and  compelled  Ra- 
leigh to  fet  fail  for  England.  He  was  obliged  by- 
contrary  winds  to  put  in  at  Kinfale  in  Ireland,  where 
he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them  to  follow  his  for- 
tunes in  France  •,  but,  they  were  deaf  to  all  his 
arguments  and  intreaties ;  he  then  directed  his 
courfe  to  Plymouth,  where  he  was  immediately 
arrefted  by  the  king's  order,  and,  after  having 
made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  efcape,  reconvey- 
ed  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

In  his  abfence  the  count  de  Gondemar  made  who ._.  ^ 
heavy  complaints  againft  the  expedition  •,  and  the  headed. 
king  declared,  that  Raleigh  had  exprefs  orders  to 
avoid  all  difpute  and  hoftilities  with  the  Spaniards. 
The  ambafiador,  therefore,  demanded  that  he  mould 
be  puniflied  ;  otherwife  the  negotiation  for  the 
prince's  marriage  would  milcany.  James  was  not 
only  intimidated  by  this  declaration,  but  alfo  in- 
cenfed  againft  Raleigh,  who  had  returned  without 
the  treafure,  even  after  having  embroiled  him  with 
the  court  of  Spain.  He  believed  the  fcheme  was 
an  impofition  from  the  beginning  -,  and  that  Ra- 
leigh's real  defign  was  to  plunder  the  Spanifh  fet- 
tlements,  never  doubting  that  he  mould  be  able 
to  periuade  the  iailors  into  thefe  meafures.  The 
king,  on  thefe  considerations,  refblved  that  his 
former  fentence  mould  be  executed.  The  cafe  was 
argued  in  the  court  of  King's -bench,  where  Ra- 
leigh pleaded  his  commiffion,  which  he  laid  im- 
plied a  pardon,  inafmuch  as  it  invefted  him  with 
tthe  power  of  life  and  death  over  thofe  whom  he 
commanded.  The  lord  chief  juftice  replied,  that  Coke 
treafon  could  not  be  pardoned  except  in  exprefs  wiiion. 
terms  -,  and  ordered  him  to  be  executed  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  accordingly  beheaded  on  a  fcaf- 
fold  erected  on  the  Old-palace-yard  at  Weftmin- 
fter.  He  had  formerly  practifed  low  fhifts,  and 

even 
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A.C.  1617.  even  feigned  madnefs,  to  lave  his  life.  But  now  he 
collected  all  his  fortitude,  and  died  with  uncom- 
mon courage  and  compofure.  He  was  certainly  a 
man  of  admirable  talents  ;  but  turbulent,  ram,  and 
prefumptuous.  He  had  maintained  a  literary  cor- 
refpondence  with  prince  Henry,  who  admired  his 
character-,  and,  at  the  queen's  requeft,  fent  ibme 
of  the  cordial  known  by  his  name,  to  her  fon  in 
his  laft  illnels,  affirming,  that  it  was  an  infallible 
cure  for  fevers,  except  where  poiibn  had  been  ad- 
miniflered.  This  ridiculous  afTeveration  made 
fuch  an  impreflion  upon  her  mind,  that  when  the 
prince  died,  me  could  not  help  believing  fome 
finifter  means  had  been  pra&ifed  againit  his  life. 
Raleigh  had  formerly  done  great  miichief  to  the 
"^A  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth-,  and,  in 
divers  memorials  fince  his  confinement,  difiuaded 
James  from  any  alliance  with  that  people.  No 
wonder  then  that  Gondemar  mould  exert  all  his 
influence  for  the  deftrudion  of  fuch  an  enemy  to 
his  nation.  On  the  whole,  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
Raleigh  feems  to  have  undertaken  his  laft  voyage 
with  a  piratical  intention  ;  and  that  he  was  capable 
of  impofture,  appears  from  his  treatife,  intitled, 
The  difcovery  of  the  large,  rich,  and  beautiful 
empire  of  Guiana :  an  empire  which  never  exifted 
but  in  his  own  fancy  and  defcription. 

A.C.  1612.      The  people  were  loud  in  their  clamours  at  the 

Mutual  dif-  death   of  this   gallant    captain.     Indeed,  by   this 

tiewTihe    time,  the  king  was  become  the  object  of  univerfal 

king  and     contempt.    The  nation  complained,  that  the  ad- 

ispeople'   miniftration  was  in  the  hands  of  a  ftripling,  who 

had  not  only  engrafted  unmerited  honours  for  him- 

felf,   but  promoted  his  numerous  kindred  to  the 

moft  profitable  places  in  the  kingdom;  tho'  many 

of  them  were  papifts,  and  his  own  mother  openly 

profefled   the   catholic  religion.     They  obferved, 

1  hat  the  dates  of  Holland  had  fent  a  fleet  of  fifher- 

men 
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men  on  the  coaft  of  Britain,  without  afking  the  A-  c- I6|8« 
king's  permiffion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  fup- 
plied  them  with  a  fquadron  for  their  defence,  as 
if  they  meant  to  brave  the  nation :  That  the  court 
was  become  a  fcene  of  debauchery,  where  nothing 
was  heard  but  curfes,  blafphemy,  and  impure  dil- 
courfe.  That  the  number  of  papifts  were  furpri- 
fingly  increaied  :  That  the  king's  eagernefs  for 
the  marriage  of  his  fon  with  a  daughter  of  Spain 
too  plainly  denoted  his  bias  towards  the  Roman 
catholic  church  :  That  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
was  extended  to  the  oppreflion  of  the  people  in 
the  decifions  of  the  high  commiflion-court  and 
Star-chamber ;  in  granting  monopolies  prejudicial 
to  commerce  ;  imprifoning  members  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  contrary  to  law;  and  in  levying  money 
without  conient  of  parliament.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  king  was  no  lets  difiatisfied  with  his  people  for 
pretending  to  ceniure  his  government ;  and  he  con- 
ceived a  remarkable  antipathy  to  parliaments, 
which  he  confidered  as  an  infolent  check  upon  the 
kingly  prerogative.  He  confoled  himfelf,  how 
ever,  for  the  cenfures  of  his  fubjects,  with  the 
agreeable  profpect  of  the  match,  and  the  promiie 
of  receiving  a  very  large  fum  as  the  infanta's  por- 
tion. 

The  negotiation  had  already  been  fpun  out  for  james  ;* 
two  years  by  the  Spanilh  miniftry,  on  pretence  of  a™lleda'iy 
regulating  the  affair  of  religion  •,  but  now  the  court  of  Lain! 
of  Madrid,    fearing  that   James  would  begin  to 
doubt  their  good  faith,  agreed  with  Digby  and 
Cottington,  the  two  Englifh  ambaiTadors,  to  five 
articles,  the  firft  of  which  imported,     That   the 
pope's  difpcnfation  mould  be  obtained  by  the  fole 
felicitation  of  his  moll  catholic  majefty.     The  relt 
related  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  the    regulation  of  the  infanta's  chapel. 
Thefe  were  approved  and  figned  by  James :  but 

ftill 
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A.  c.  1618.  ftiH  jie  was  at  a  great  diftanCe  from  the  accomplim- 
ment  of  his  wifh.    The  fucceflion  of  Cleves,  which 
was  the  firft  motive  of  Philip's  difiimulation,  was 
now  fettled  •,  but  the  affairs  of  Germany  took  fuch 
a  turn  as  was  likely  to  produce  a  war  of  religion  ; 
and  therefore  the  houfe  of  Auftria  continued  to 
amufe  James  with  the  marriage,    left   he   mould 
elpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  proteftants  in  Bohemia. 
IfhBohemia      ^e  emperor  Matthias  having  adopted  his  ne- 
rehei  againft  phew  Ferdinand  of  Auftria,  refolved  to  raife  him 
th^cempe-    to  tne  tnrone  of  Bohemia.    But  as  he  expected  op- 
pofition  from  the  proteitant  incorporated  countries 
of  Silefia,  Moravia,  and  Lufatia,  he  forbore  fum- 
moning  their  deputies,  when  he  convoked  the  ftates 
of  Bohemia ;     and   Ferdinand    was    crowned    at 
Prague  by   the  catholic  intereft.     The  ftates  in- 
cluding the  proteftant  deputies,  were  afterwards 
convoked  by  the  defenders,  a  certain  number  of 
perlbns  chofcn  and  appointed  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  edicts  ;  and  this  aflembly  having  prefent- 
ed  a  petition  to  the  emperor,  demanding  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  repara- 
tion for  the  injuries  they  had  fuftained,  adjourned 
itfelf  to   another  day.     The   emperor,  inftead  of 
aniwering  their  petition,  ordered  his  lieutenant  in 
Bohemia  to  prevent  the  next  meeting  of  the  ftates, 
which  had  been  convoked  without  his  permifllon  : 
but  the  deputies,  inftead  of  obeying  his  command, 
repaired  to  the  chancery,  threw  three  of  the  em- 
peror's officers  out  of  the  window,   and  expelled 
the  jefuits  from  the  city.     Then  they  publifhed  an 
apology  for  their  conduct^  and  engaged  in  an  af- 
fociation  for  their  mutual  defence.     Upon  advice 
of  the  emperor's  preparing  to  attack  them,  they 
chofe  four  and  twenty  protectors,  whom  they  im  • 
powered  to  levy  troops,  and  impofe  taxes  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  war.     The  cardinal  infant  pre- 
pared an  army  in  the  Low-Countries  for  the  fervice 

of 
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of  the  emperor,  who  beftowed  the  command  of  it  A'  Ci  l6l8> 
upon  Charles  de  Bucquoy  count  de  Longueville, 
while  the  itates  pitched  upon  the  counts  de  Manf- 
feldt  and  De  la  Tour  for  their  generals.     On  this 
eve  of  a  bloody  war,  no  wonder  that  the  king  of 
Spain   was  interefted   in   behalf  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,   and  ufed  all  his  J^,?^* 
artifice  in  diffuading  the  king  of  England  from  de-  dcTohTme. 
daring  in  favour  of  the  German  proteftants.   Count 
Gondemar    let  out  for  Spain,    with   the  articles 
figned   by    James ;    and,   though   he   loitered  fo 
much  time  in  his  voyage,  as  plainly  demonfrrated, 
that  his  defign  was  to  protract  the  negotiation,  the 
king  ftill  continued  to  believe  in  his  fincerity. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  queen  died,  in  the  A-r-  l6r(>. 
forty-fixth  year  of  her  age ;  and  James  himfelf  was  ^r's  SJife 
feized  with  a  dangerous  malady  that  brought  him  F>-«-d«-icic 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave.     The  emperor  Matthias  taufetCu 
dying  about  the  fame  time,  his  nephew  Ferdinand  kins- 
caufecl  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Bohemia  j 
but  as  he  had  no  occaiion  for  the  interefr  of  the 
proteftant  electors  toraife  him  to  the  imperial  throne, 
he  exprefled  a  defire  of  terminating  the  war  which 
had  already  begun,  by  offering  fatisfaction  to  the 
flates  of  Bohemia,  with  regard  to  their  privileges. 
James,  who  piqued  himfelf  upon  the  title  of  the 
Pacific  king,  lent  the  lord  Hay,  lately  created  vil- 
count  Doncalter,  to  mediate  a  pacification  in   the 
empire  :  but  Ferdinand  would  fcarce  favour  him 
with  an  audience  ^  and  the  embaffy  produced  no 
effect.     The  elector  of  Mentz  fummoning  Ferdi- 
nand as  king  of  Bohemia,  to  the  election  of  an  em- 
peror, the  itates  of  that  kingdom  protefted  againll 
the  citation,  as  Ferdinand  was  not  in  pofieffion  of 
the  throne.    But,  notwithfranding  their  oppofit'.on, 
he  was  acknowledged  king  of  Bohemia  at  the  diet ; 
and  elected  emperor  in  the  month  of  Augult  Then 

Nu  62.  F  the 
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A  c.  .619.  t]ie  fcres  took  an  oath  that  they  would  never  own 
him  as  their  ibvcrcign  •,  and  chofe  Frederick  elector 
palatine  their  king.  That  prince  accepted  their 
offer  without  hefitation  •,  diipatched  the  baron 
D'Aulna  to  folicit  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law  the 
king  of  England.  But  this  was  no  more  than  a 
fimple  compliment  •,  for,  without  waiting  his  an- 
iwer,  he  ailembled  a  body  of  troops  •,  and  repair- 
ing to  Prague,  was  there  crowned  on  the  fourth 
day  of  November. 

™(Ji  Before  the  arrival  of  Frederick's  envoy,  James 
ronduft ..(  hearing  of  his  election,  aflembled  his  council  to 
Uw''"  !"~  deliberate  upon  the  lubject  -,  and  they  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  king  mould  exhort  his  fon-in-law  to 
re f ufe  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  They  were  influenced 
by  the  fentiments  of  the  king,  who  confidered  the 
conduct  of  the  ftates  as  rebellious  and  puritanical ; 
and  dreaded  that  Frederick's  oppofition  to  the  houfe 
of  Auflria  might  prejudice  the  darling  match  of 
his  fon,  and  the  projected  alliance  between  the 
kings  of  England  and  Spain.  James  was  fo  in- 
cenied  againfl  the  elector,  when  he  heard  he  had 
accepted  the  crown,  that  he  refufed  to  grant  an 
audience  to  his  envoy :  by  his  ambaifadors  in  fo- 
reign courts,  he  difavowed  the  ftep  which  his  fon- 
in-law  had  taken,  and  even  refuied  to  honour 
him  with  the  kingly  title.  He  attempted  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  renounce  the  crown,  and  influence 
the  Hates  of  Bohemia  to  acknowledge  Ferdinand. 
With  this  view  he  fent  two  ambafiadors  to  Prague  •, 
but  his  admonitions  were  of  no  lignification.  Mean 
while  the  court  of  Madrid  did  not  fail  to  encou- 
rage James  in  his  pacific  difpofmon.  There  the 
whole  converfation  turned  upon  the  juftice,  gene- 
rofity,  and  moderation  of  the  Englilli  monarch. 
The  negotiation  for  the  marriage,  which  had  been 
interrupted  on  account  of  the  pope's  hefitating  to 

grant 
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grant  a  difpenfation,  was  now  relumed;  and  Cot-  AiGi  l6'9- 
tington  was  given  to  underitand,  that  fliould  it  be 
much  longer  delayed,  they  would  either  conclude 
the  marriage  without  it,  or  fall  upon  means  to  ex- 
tort the  pope's  compliance.  That  minifter  did  not 
fall  into  the  fnare.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the 
views  and  ientiments  of  Philip,  he  exhorted  his 
majefty  to  break  off  the  negotiation,  affuring  him 
the  defign  of  the  court  of  Spain  was  to  amuie  him 
with  vain  pretences.  James  was  of  another  opi- 
nion: he  ordered  Cottington  to  declare  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  that  he  had  no  iliare  in  the  affair  of  Bohe  • 
mia;  that  the  elector  had  acted  without  his  know- 
ledge ;  and  that  he  difapproved  of  his  conduct  in 
accepting  the  crown. 

While  Ferdinand  and  Frederick  were  employed  A-c-  'fao. 
in  forming  alliances,  and  making  preparations  for  Great  in- 
war,  James  adhered   to  a  neutrality,  not  without c^""^ 
hope  of  being  chofen  arbitrator  of  the  difference  ;  at  rheEng* 
but,  both  parties  fufpectcd  him  of  partiality*  and ll/h  COU1C' 
refolved  to  decide   the  quarrel  by  force  of  arms. 
Frederick's  affairs  at  firft  wore  a  promifing  afpe<5h  Annalsof 
Several  princes  of  Germany  engaged    in  a  league  K.  janes  r, 
for  his  lupport ;  Bethlem  Gabor  prince  of  Tranfyl- 
vania  excited  the  Hungarians  to  revolt  againft  Fer- 
dinand ;    and  the  greateft  part  of  Auftria  had  foU 
lowed  their  example.     The  elector  of  Saxony  had 
embraced    a  neutrality ;  but   the   emperor  gained 
him  over  by  ceding  to  him  the  conquell  of  Upper 
Lulatia.     The  duke  of  Bavaria,   and  the  three  ec- 
clefiaftic  electors  declared  for  Ferdinand  •,  the  pope 
fupplied  him  with  a  lum  of  money,  and  the  king 
of  Spain  lent  to  his  alTiftance  thofe  ti^ops  which 
were  in  Naples  and  the  dutchy  of  Milan.     Gonde- 
mar  was  lent  back  to  London,  on  pretence  of  put- 
ting the  Lift  hand  to  the  marriage,  though,  in  rea- 
lity, to  maintain  the  delulion.     That  artful1  mini- 
lter>  by  means  of  his  insinuating  manners,  and  a 
F  2  large 
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A.C.  1620.  }arge  fum  of  money  judicioufly  diftributed,  foon 
gained  the  afcendency  over  the  king,  the  favou- 
rite, and  the  minifters  •,  fo  that,  in  eifect,  he  go- 
verned the  whole  kingdom. 

Afma'i.  Frederick  having  marched  into  Bohemia  with 
bodrofEng-  ten  thoufand  of  the  Palatine  troops,  the  archduke 
mgag°7n  Albert  levied  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men  in 
o^th-ei™  l^e  Low-Countries,  in  order  to  attack  the  Palati- 
tor  Palatine,  nate.  The  Dutch  communicated  the  defign  of 
this  armament  to  the  court  of  London  ;  but  James, 
inftead  of  taking  effectual  methods  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  his  daughter  and  her  family,  contented 
himfelf  with  ordering  Edmonds  his  ambafTador  at 
Bruffels,  to  demand  the  meaning  of  thefe  levies. 
The  archduke  replied,  that  the  troops  were  raifed 
by  the  exprefs  order  of  the  Spanifh  king ;  and 
that  perhaps  he  might  learn  their  destination  from 
Spinola,  who  was  appointed  general  of  the  expedi  - 
tion.  This  officer  being  interrogated  on  fhe  fame 
fubject,  pretended  ignorance,  alledging  his  orders 
were  fealed,  and  that  he  could  not  open  them  until 
the  troops  mould  be  upon  the  march ;  but,  he  told 
the  ambaflador  that  if  he  would  accompany  him  in 
his  route,  he  might  foon  be  informed.  The  de- 
fign was  fo  palpable,  that  the  people  of  England 
began  to  exclaim  againft  the  king's  indolence  and 
infenfibility.  Neverthelefs,  he  (till  periifted  in  his 
fcheme  of  neutrality  ;  and  the  nation  was  certainly 
obliged  to  him  for  preventing  their  being  involved 
in  a  war,  which  would  have  not  only  confumed  their 
treasures,  but  allb  deprived  them  of  an  advantage- 
ous commerce  with  the  Spaniards  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  His  forbearance,  however,  was 
owing  to  other  reflections.  By  dint  of  felicitations, 
h?  was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  one  regiment  of 
two  thoufand  four  hundred  men,  to  be  railed  for 
the  fervice  of  the  elector  Palatine.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Horatio  Vere,  who  had  fcrved  with  re- 
putation 
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putation  in  Holland  ;  and  the  carls  of  Oxford  and  A  c- l6zo- 
EiTex  acted  as  captains  to  two  companies  of  volun-  wihbn. 
teers.     They  were  tranfported  to  Holland,   paiTed 
the  Rhine  below  the  Wezel,  were  efcorted  to  Franck- 
fort    by  a  body  of  troops  under  prince  Frederick 
Henry  of  Naffau  •,  and  on  the  firft  day  of  October, 
joined  the  army  of  the  Palatine's  allies,  conducted 
by  the  margrave  of  Anipach. 

By  this  time  Spinola  had  reached  the  Palatinate,  whoi»  to. 
where  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  fome  inconfider-  2?* deteat" 
able  places  ;  but,  the  feafon  being  far  advanced, 
both  armies  foon  retired  into  winter-quarters.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  French  king  had 
fent  the  dukes  of  Angoulefme  and  Bethune,  with 
Mr.  Defpreaux  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  to  afllft 
in  appeafing  the  troubles  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia. James  of  England  had  likewife  difpatched 
Sir  Edward  Wotton  to  Germany,  with  the  fame 
clefign  •,  and  after  he  had  vifited  the  princes  fepa- 
rately,  he  arrived  at  Vienna,  where  he  prefented 
fome  propofals,  in  the  name  of  his  mafter,  to  which 
Ferdinand  payed  no  regard.  Frederick  elector  Paja- 
tine  was  now  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  entered  Luface,  which  he  fub- 
dued.  The  duke  of  Bavaria  joining  the  count  de 
Bucquoy  the  imperial  general  in  Bohemia,  they 
advanced  atowrds  Prague,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  the  Palatine  was  pofted.  A  battle  imme- 
diately eniued  -,  and  Frederick  being  totally  de- 
feated, fled  with  his  wife  and  family  to  Holland. 
The  inhabitants  of  Prague  opened  their  gates  to 
the  Imperialiils.  The  Palatine  was  abandoned  by 
almoft  all  his  allies.  Even  his  general  the  prince 
of  Anhalt,  engaged  in  the  emperor's  fervice  •,  tho' 
count  Mansfeldt  fall  preferred  his  fidelity.  In  the 
courle  of  this  year,  the  proteftants  of  France  being 
opprefled  by  Lewis  XIII.  James  fent  Edward  Her- 
bert to  intercede  with  him  in  their  favour,  and 
F  3  even 
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A.C.  1620.  evcn'  to  employ  menaces,  iliould  no  regard  be  pay- 
ed to  his  remonftrance.  The  ambaffador  executed 
his  commilTion  in  luch  a  manner  as  gave  offence  to 
the  conftable  de  Luines,  who  complained  of  his 
arrogance  to  the  king,  and  he  was  recalled.  He 
afterwards  begged  his  majefty's  permiilion  to  chal- 
lenge the  conftable  to  fingle  combat  for  having  be- 
lied him  •,  but  James  refufed  his  requeft,  and  lent 
in  his  room  the  viicount  of  Doncafler,  lately  creat- 
ed earl  of  Carlifle,  who  expended  great  fums  of 
money  to  very  little  purpofe  ;  for  the  Huguenots 
reaped  no  benefit  from  his  folicitations. 
jimes  con.  The  campaign  of  the  Palatinate  was  no  fooner 
j.amcVt.par  ended,  than  the  earl  of  EfTex  returned  to  England, 
and  allured  the  king,  that,  without  powerful  and 
fpeedy  fuccours,  that  country  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Whether  James  was  alarmed 
at  this  intelligence,  or  delirous  of  ufmg  this  pre- 
text for  railing  money,  he  declared  to  count  Gon- 
demar,  that  he  would  not  fland  tamely,  and  fee 
his  grandchildren  deprived  of  their  inheritance  •, 
and  demanded  a  benevolence  of  his  fubjects  for 
the  defence  of  the  Palatinate.  This  expedient  did 
not  fucceed  according  to  his  expectation ;  and  the 
people  continuing  to  blame  his  indolence  and  in- 
difference for  the  proteftant  intereft,  he  convoked 
Knfluvonh.  ^  pariiament.  With  a  view  to  perfuade  the  nation 
that  he  was  determined  to  purfue  vigorous  mea- 
fures,  he  convened  a  number  of  noblemen  and  of- 
ficers of  reputation,  to  deliberate  upon  the  moft  ef- 
fectual means  to  profecute  the  war ;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  reproaches  and  obloquy  of  his  fub- 
jects, he  ifiued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  them  to 
difcourfe  of  ftate  affairs. 

proferufon  James,  without  all  queftion,  wifhed  to  preferve 
ot  sir  Giles  the  Palatinate  to  his  lon-in -law  •,  but  his  weaknefs 
»ndnF«nci«  was  cajoled  in  fucii  a  manner  by  Gondemar,  that 
M.tUei.  Jie  believed  no  expedient  would  be  ib  effectual  for 
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that  purpofe,  as  the  match  of  his  fon  with  the  in- A  c- l6^- 
fanta  of  Spain  ;  and  that  this  fcheme  would  mil- 
carry  fliould  he  attempt  to  take  any  other  flep  in 
the  elector^  favour  :  befides,  his  averfion  to  war 
was  infuperable.     He  relblved,  however,  to  feem 
bent  on  vigorous  meal  u res,  in  hope  that  he  fliould 
receive  ample  lubfidies  from  the  parliament,  which 
met  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January.     The  king,  A  c.  1621. 
as  ufual,  made  a  long  fpeech  to  both  houfes,  ex- 
plaining the  duty  of  parliaments  ;  expatiating  on 
his  own  merit  and  neccfiities ;  and  demanding  lup- 
plies  for  the  relief  of  the  Palatinate,  in  defence' of 
which,  he   declared   he  would  hazard  his  crown, 
and  even  the  life  of  his  own  fon,  mould  he  mil- 
carry  in  his  endeavours  to  procure  a  reasonable  pa- 
cification.     The   houfe   of  commons  confidering 
the  urgency  of  the  occafion,  and  being  extremely 
incenied  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  immediately 
granted  two  lubfidies,  with  which  the    king  was 
jatisfied  for  the  prefent.  This  affair  being  diicufled, 
the  commons  received  petitions  againft  the  increafe 
of  popifh  recufants,    monopolies,  and  projectors. 
The  king  had  farmed  to  certain  individuals  the  - 
power  of  licenfing  taverns  and  public  houfes  ;  and 
granted  to  Sir  G$es  Montpeffon  and  Francis  Mi- 
chel an  exclufive  patent  for  the   fale  of  gold  and 
,  filver  lace.     By  virile  of  this  privilege,  they  had 
been  guilty  ofiuch  fcandalous  fraud  and  oppreffion, 
that,   upon   complaint   to  the   upper-houle,  they 
were  committed  to  prifon ;    though  Montpeffon, 
who  was  Buckingham's  creature,  found  means  to 
efcape :  but  he  was  degraded  from  the  dignity  of 
knight,  and  his  eftate  confifcated.     The  other  was 
fentenced  to  do  public  penance  in  the  flreet,  fit- 
ting a-horfeback  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  to  pay 
a  fine  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  be  impTiloned 
for  life. 

F  4  James 
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A.  c.  1621.  James  perceiving  with  what  eagernefs  the  two  houfes 
TH-  ions:  proceeded  againil  thcfe  delinquents,  began  to  be 
toclfokriie  zfc^  °f his  favourite  Buckingham,  who  had  been 
comia^,.  the  author  of  thofe  monopolies.  He  thereforewent  to 
the  houfe  of  peers,  and  Toothed  the  parliament  with 
the  mod  affectionate  exprefiions  •,  affuring  them, 
upon  the  faith  of  a  chriftian  king,  that  if  he  had 
known  of  thofe  grievances,  he  would  have  puniflied 
the  authors  of  his  own  accord  ;  and  cautioning 
them  againft  giving  ear  to  thofe  who  mould  accufe 
the  innocent  inftead  of  the  guilty.  They  under- 
flood  his  meaning,  and  forbore  to  trace  the  enor- 
mity to  its  fountain.  James  afterwards  underftand- 
ing  that  the  commons  had  impeached  chancellor 
Bacon,  lately  created  baron  of  Verulam  and  vii- 
count  of  St.  Alban's,  he  again  harangued  bcthhoufes, 
reprefenting  the  neceflity  of  punifhing  corrupted 
judges  j  and  foliciting  further  fubfidies,  as  the  for- 
mer fupply  granted  by  the  commons  was  already 
expended  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  Palatine  and  his 
family,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland.  He 
obiervecl,  that  great  fums  would  be  requifite  to 
defray  the  expence  of  extraordinary  ambaffadors  to 
all  the  courts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  for  an  army  to 
march  into  the  Palatinate,  in  cffe  his  negotiations 
mould  prove  ineffectual  -,  and,  laftly,  he  protefled 
before  God,  that  he  would  not  diiTolve  the  parlia- 
ment, until  the  affairs  which  were  then  under  their 
confideration  mould  be  fully  determined. 
Lord  chan.  Tht  chancellor  being  committed  to  the  Tower, 
Spaced'00"  *n(^  con^c^olls  °f  lnat  corruption  which  was  laid  to 
his  charge,  prefented  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of 
peer.?,  confefllng  himielf  guilty,  and  requefling  that 
he  might  not  be  expofcd  to  the  fhame  of  a  public 
trial.  They  infilled  upon  his  owning  every  par- 
ticular article  of  the  impeachment ;  yet,  notwith- 
ftan ding  this  minute  confcffion,  he  was  deprived  of 

his 
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his  office  of  chancellor,  and  even  rendered  incapa-  A  c 
ble  of  fitting  in  the  upper-houfe  of  parliament, 
fined  forty  thoufand  pounds,  and  condemned  to  be 
impriicned  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleailire.  wddnn. 
In  confideration  of  his  great  genius,  James  remit- 
ted his  fine,  releafed  him  from  prifon,  and  favour- 
ed him  with  a  very  conliderable  penfion,  which 
enabled  him  to  oblige  the  world  with  many  literary 
prodiiftioRs  of  extraordinary  merit.  He  retrieved 
the  favour  of  his  fovereigh,  by  writing  the  pane- 
gyric of  Henry  VII.  whole  character  James  revered 
as  the  model  of  fagacity  and  king-craft,  and  \vhofe 
condu;:  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  imitate.  It  was 
in  this  parliament  that  the  two  factions,  known  by 
the  name  of  court  and  country  party,  began  to 
proceed  on  a  regular  plan  of  oppofition.  The  indi- 
viduals of  each  ftood  up  alternately  to  anftver  one 
another  in  both  houfes  ;  and  even  the  exercife  of 
the  prerogative  was  difputed  with  great  freedom 
of  dtecration  *. 

The  King  perceiving  that  the  commons  would  J^.^* 
not  grant  another  fupply,    until  they  mould  fee  king  and 
whether  or  not  he  really  intended  to  engage  in  a  ho<J1"eof 

r  .  ~  ,.  commons 

war,  lent  the  treaiurer  to  adjourn  the  parliament  to 
the  fourteenth  day  of  November.  The  lov.'er  houfe 
looking  upon  this  ftep  as  an  encroachment  on  their 
privileges,  defined  a  conference  with  the  peers,  thac 
they  might  concert  an  addrcls  on  the  iubjeft. 
James  giving  them  to  underftar.d,  that  he  would 
not  fuffer  his  prerogative  to  "be  the  fubjecL  of  dif- 
pute,  the  lords  refilled  their  concurrence  ;  and  the 

*  The  lord  Spenfer  talking  fresly  of  "  treafon."    They  ivrrf  i IT. rrH lately 

the   gorrrr.me:-t,     tho  -rhr   proper  to  o-ciercd  to  retire  ;   anr,  n.  tvvi'hitand- 

illuftiate  his  argument?  with  examples  jng   the  court   intercii,    the  earl    cf 

from  hiftory.     The  earl   of  Arundfl  Arund-.I,  as   the  aggr?«"('r,  was  fint 

j.'iterruftin^him,  faid,  "Vvhenthofe  to  the  Tower,   f:cm    vhcr.cc  he  vas 

"  things  happened  rr,y  lord,  your  an-  rot  releaftd  until  he  had  fubmitteri  to 

'•'  ceftor^  were  krepirg  flieep."  "  And  the  orders  cf  the  houfe.  Willon. 

"yours  (lepHeJSpeuicr)  weie  hatching 

com- 
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-A.  c.  i6zi.  commons  proteftcd  that  the  king's  refolution  hin- 
dered them  from  finiming  the  work  they  had  be- 
gun, for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  king  re- 
pairing to  the  houfe  of  peers,  told  them  he  would 
indulge-  them  with  a  delay  of  ten  days;  and  they, 
after  a  conference  with  the  commons,  demanded 
it  for  fifteen.  He  granted  their  requeft  •,  but  flill 
infilled  upon  his  right  to  diffolve,  prorogue,  and 
adjourn  the  parliament.  The  commons  defifted 
from  their  pretenfions  •,  but,  on  the  day  of  ad- 
journment, drew  up  a  declaration,  importing,  That 
they  could  not  help  interefting  themielves  in  the 
invafion  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the  danger  with 
which  the  proteftant  religion  was  threatened  ;  and 
that  they  were  ready  to  fupport  the  king  with  their 
whole  power,  in  doing  himfelf  juftice  by  force  of 
arms,  provided  his  negotiations  mould  not  meet 

Ruftworh. 


By  this  time,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silefia, 
^ad  Submitted  to  the  emperor  :  the  upper  Palati- 
nate was  fubdued  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  Spinola, 
after  having  made  many  conqueils  in  the  lower  Pa- 
latinate, contented  to  a  truce  for  five  weeks  •,  and 
the  archduke  afcribed  this  condefcenfion  to  his  re- 
gard for  the  king  of  England  ;  though,  in  fact,  he 
was  obliged  to  recal  his  troops  to  the  Low  -Coun- 
tries, becaule  the  truce  of  twelve  years  between 
Spain  and  Holland  was  expired  ;  and  he  was  glad 
of  this  ceflation,  during  which  the  emperor  might 
fill  the  place  of  thofe  forces.  This  fliort  truce  be- 
ing expired,  the  Spanifh  troops  left  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Confalez  de  Cordova,  being  joined 
by  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  undertook  the  fiege  of 
Frankendahl,  defended  by  fome  of  the  Englifh 
forces  under  Vere  -,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege  at  the  approach  of  Mansfeldt,  who,  in  his 
turn,  retired  before  count  Tilly  into  Allace.  In 
i:i"  coune  of  this  year  Philip  III.  of  Spain  dying, 

w  as 
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was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  of  the  fame  name.  Lewis  A-c  l621- 
XIII.  of  France  having  tliftreffed  the  Huguenots, 
undertook  the   fiege  of  Montauban  ;  buc  the  va- 
lour and,  obftinacy  of  the  defendants  obliged  him  to 
relinquim  the  enterprize. 

The  archduke,  in  order  to  divert  James  from  ^J^ne" 
any  defign  ofafllfting  the  Dutch,  now  that  hoftili-  with  S 
ties  were  renewed  between  them  and  Spain,  gave  enr-Pcu:- 
him  to  underftand,  that  peace  might  be  eafily  re- 
eftablifhed  in  the  empire,  provided  the  palatine 
would  offer  a  reafonable  fatisfaction  to  the  emperor. 
He  wrote  in  favour  of  Frederick  to  Ferdinand  ; 
and  the  letter  was  communicated  to  James,  who 
firmly  believed  that,  in  confideration  of  him,  the 
difference  would  be  amicably  determined.  To 
this  letter  the  emperor  replied,  That,  by  his  great 
regard  for  the  king  of  England,  he  was  difpofed 
to  conclude  a  peace  upon  equitable  terms  with  the 
palatine.  The  king  of  Spain  declared  to  Ferdi- 
nand, that  (hould  he,  according  to  report,  beftow 
the  upper  Palatinate  upon  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  he 
muft  no  longer  expect  the  afliflance  of  Spain.  All 
theie  letters  were  imparted  to  James,  or  to  his  am- 
baffadors,  and  ferved  to  confirm  his  opinion,  that 
any  appearance  of  diftrufl  would  ruin  all  his  mea- 
iiires.  In  thefe  fentiments  he  difpatched  the  lord 
Digby  as  his  ambaiTador  to  Vienna,  to  demand  of 
the  emperor,  that  the  imperial  ban  againftthe  elec- 
tor palatine  fhould  be  revoked,  or  at  leaft  fufpend- 
ed ;  and  that  Frederick  mould  be  re-eftablimed  in 
poflefllon  of  his  hereditary  dominions;  in  which 
cafe  the  king  would  oblige  him  to  make  fuitable 
fatisfaction.  Ferdinand  ftill  profeifed  the  utmoft 
veneration  for  the  king  of  Britain,  declaring  that 
all  he  defired  was  fuitable  fatisfadion  for  the  in- 
juries he  had  received  •>  but  he  obferved,  that  he 
had  undertaken  the  war  with  the  advice  and  aflii- 
tance  of  feveral  princes,  without  whole  conient  he 

would 
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A.C,  1621.  Would  not  take  any  material  refolution  ;  but  he  faid 
he  had  convoked  a  diet  at  Ratifbon,  the  refult  of 
whole  determinations  he  would  impart  to  the  king 

Kufcworth.  of  England.  The  archduke  dying  at  Bruffels  about 
this  period,  and  his  widow  the  infanta  Ifabella 
writing  to  Ferdinand  in  favour  of  the  Palatine, 
Digby  feized  this  opportunity  of  demanding  a  truce 
for  the  lower  Palatinate  :  and  the  emperor  promifed 
to  comply  with  his  demand,  provided  the  duke  of 
Bavaria  would  confent  to  fuch  a  cefFation  j  he  even 
advifed  Digby  to  go  and  negotiate  the  truce  with 
that  prince,  and  he  found  him  in  the  upper  Palati- 
nate ;  but,  when  he  mentioned  the  caufe  of  his 
coming,  the  duke  told  him  the  country  was  almoil 
wholly  fubdued,  and  he  would  take  care  that  in  a 
very  little  time  there  mould  benooccafion  for  fur- 
ther hoftilities.  James  being  informed  of  this  reply, 
complained  to  the  emperor  of  the  duke's  having 
invaded  the  Palatinate  •,  and  propofed  that  his 
fon-in-law  fnould  renounce  his  pretenfions  to  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  fubmit  to  the  emperor,  and 
implore  his  pardon  on  his  knees  :  he  at  the  fame 
time  declared,  that  if  he  could  not  obtain  favour 
for  his  fon-in-law  by  fair  means,  he  would  fupport 
him  by  force  of  arms.  Ferdinand  Hill  reiblved  to 
amufe  and  deceive  this  weak  prince ;  and  lent  the 
count  de  Schwartzinburg  ambafTador  to  London, 
on  pretence  of  concerting  the  conditions  of  the 
truce. 

The  king         When   Digby  returned  to  England,  the  king 

•h-mandsa  0-11111-  •       J     j 

fcppiy.  re-aiTembled  the  parliament  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  November,  and  lent  the  lord  treafurer,  accom- 
panied by  this  ambafiador,  to  fignify  his  intentions 
to  both  houfes.  He  told  them,  That  fince  their 
adjournment,  the  king  had,  by  his  proclamations, 
redrefied  feven  and  thirty  grievances,  of  which  his 
people  complained  :  That  he  had  aflembled  his 
parliament  on  the  promife  which  the  commons  had 

made 
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made  to  afTift  him  powerfully  for  the  recovery  of  A-0-16*1* 
the  Palatinate  :  That  he  had  done  his  utmoft  en- 
deavours to  procure  a  good  peace,  though  they 
had  not  met  with  the  defired  fuccefe  :  That  he  had 
advanced  forty  thoufand  pounds  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops  employed  in  guarding  the  Palatinate ; 
but  all  his  efforts  would  be  fruitlefs,  mould  the 
parliament  proceed  upon  modern  rather  than  upon 
antient  principles.  Then  lord  Digby  recounted  the 
particulars  of  his  embafiy;  adding,  that  a  large 
fum  of  money  was  abfolutely  necefTary  to  fubfift 
the  army  commanded  by  the  count  de  Mansfeldt, 
and  to  fend  a  reinforcement  of  Englim  troops  into 
the  Palatinate. 

The  commons  having  no  faith  in  the  king's  fin-  Bmdl  ^. 
cerity,  and  being  unwilling  to  grant  fubfidies  which  JJJ*^  *e 
might  be  mifapplied,  drew  up  a  remon (trance,  im-  «g 
puting  all  the  grievances  of  the  kingdom,  and  all 
the  dangers  that  threatened  the  proteitant  religion, 
in  a  great  meafure  to  the  projected  marriage  be- 
tween the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  infanta  of  Spain : 
as  well  as  to  the  encouragement  and  toleration  of 
papiits.  As  effectual  remedies  for  thefe  evils,  they 
propofed  that  his  majefty  mould  declare  war  againft 
that  prince,  whofe  arms  and  wealth  had  maintain- 
ed the  troubles  in  the  Palatinate  :  that  the  laws 
fhould  be  put  in  execution  againtt  popifh  recufants  : 
and  that  the  prince  of  Wales  mould  be  married  to 
fome  proteftant  princefs.  They  likewife  fuggefted 
other  meafures  for  preventing  the  growth  of  popery. 
They  promifed  to  grant  an  intire  fubfidy  for  the 
defence  of  the  Palatinate ;  in  confideration  of  which 
they  defired  that  he  would  give  his  royal  aflent  to 
the  bills  that  mould  be  prefented  before  the  end  of 
the  fefTion,  and  grant  a  general  arnnefty,  which 
fhould  imply  a  discharge  of  all  that  was  due  to  the 
crown  before  his  acceinon  •,  and  extend  to  many 
other  tranfgreffions  ipedfied  in  the  de:laration.  The 

king 
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A-c-:521  king  being  informed  of  their  proceedings,  was 
fhocked  at  this  unprecedented  remonftrance,  which 
not  only  taxed  him  with  infmcerity,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  Romim  religion,  but  alfo  ftruck  at  the 
very  root  ot  his  prerogative,  in  directing  his  con- 
duel  and  administration.  He  then  refided  at  New- 
market, from  whence  he  fent  a  letter  to  the  fpeaker, 
commanding  the  houfe  to  forbear  meddling  with 
the  affairs  of  government,  the  marriage  of  his  fon, 
or  the  honour  of  his  allies.  He  gave  them  to  un- 
derftand,  that  he  was  poffefled  of  the  right  and 
power  to  punifh  faults  committed  during  the  fef- 
fion  of  parliament,  as  well  as  at  any  other  time  -, 
and  that  me  would  not  fail  to  exercife  that  power 
as  often  as  the  inlblence  of  the  members  mould 
give  him  caufe.  He  concluded  with  afiuring  them, 
that. if  they  had  touched  upon  any  points  which  he 
had  formerly  forbidden  them  to  difcufs,  he  would 
not  deign  to  receive  or  anfwer  their  petition.  The 
commons  were  incenfed,  not  intimidated,  by' this 
menacing  letter :  they  knew  their  own  ftrength  and 
the  king's  weaknefs,  and  immediately  framed  a  new 
petition,  to  which  they  tacked  the  remonftrance. 
This  new  paper  was  conceived  in  very  refpectful 
terms :  but  it  was  no  lefs  bold  than  refpectful. 
After  having  reminded  him  of  the  chearfulnefs  with 
which  they  undertook  to  aflift  him  in  the  defence 
of  the  Palatinate,  they  obierved  that  their  zeal  for 
the  proteftant  religion,  and  the  intereft  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  family,  had  induced  them  to  reprefent  the 
dangers  with  which  both  were  threatened ;  and  to 
point  out  remedies  for  thole  evils  :  that,  by  his  let- 
ter to  the  Ipeaker,  he  teemed  bent  upon  depriving 
them  of  the  parliamentary  liberty  to  fpeak  freely 
in  the  houfe,  as  well  as  of  the  jurisdiction  which  the 
houle  excTcilcd  over  its  own  members  :  they  there- 
fore begged  he  would  not  violate  a  privilege  which 
was  their  undoubted  right,  and  which  they  inhe- 
rited 
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riced  of  their  anceflors  ;  a  right  which  he  himlelf  A- c- 
had  confirmed  in  his  ijpeeches  to  parliament,  and 
without  which  it  would  be  impoffible  to  difcufs 
and  determine  the  affairs  that  might  fall  under 
their  cognizance.  They  fent  this  petition  with  the 
remonftrance  to  the  king  by  twelve  deputies,  who 
were  treated  in  a  moft  ungracious  manner.  He 
received  the  petition,  but  refufed  the  remonftrance; 
and  in  a  few  days  fent  his  anfwer  in  writing.  He 
therein  chid  them  feverely  for  preiuming  to  intrench 
upon  his  prerogative ;  mentioned  the  fteps  he  had 
taken  for  the  defence  of  the  Palatinate  ;  laid  the 
blame  of  the  war  upon  the  imprudence  of  his  fon- 
in-law:  complained  that  they  had  ftruck  at  the 
moft  efTential  parts  of  fovereignty,  by  violating  his 
alliances  ;  preluming  to  direct  his  conduct  in  the 
profecution  of  the  war  ;  and  dictating  to  him  with 
regard  to  his  fon's  marriage,  as  well  as  concerning 
the  amnefty  they  had  demanded.  He  told  them 
he  was  an  old  and  wife  king,  that  needed  none  of 
their  counfel ;  that  thofe  matters  were  above  their 
comprehenfion ;  and  they  ought  to  remember  the 
Latin  proverb,  Ne  futor  ultra  crepidam.  In  all 
undertakings  a  man  ought  to  have  regard  to  his 
own  abilities.  He  laid  they  had  mifmterpreted  his 
letter  to  the  fpeaker  ;  that  though  their  privileges 
were  derived  from  the  favour  of  his  predeceflbrs 
and  himfelf,  he  would  be  careful  in  preferving  them, 
until  they  mould  invade  his  prerogative  ;  but  in 
that  cafe  he  would  ftrip  them  of  thofe  boafted  pri- 
vileges, which  ferved  only  to  diminiih  the  faireft 
flowers  of  the  crown.  The  commons,  alarmed  at 
this  laft  part  of  his  declaration,  had  immediate  re- 
courfe  to  a  proteftation,  in  which  they  repeated  all 
their  former  pretenfions  to  freedom  of  fpeech,  and 
liberty  of  offering  their  advice  to  the  crown,  with- 
out limitation ;  and  affirmed,  that  the  liberties, 

fran- 
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A.C.  1611.  franchifes,  privileges,  and  jurifdidtion  of  parliament, 
are  the  antient  and  indubitable  right  of  inheri- 
R«flnvorth.  tance  peculiar  to  the  fubjects  of  England.  James 
clke.n'  no  fooner  underftood  their  intention,  than  he 
haftened  to  town  ;  and  fending  for  the  journal  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  tore  out  with  his  own  hand 
the  proteflation,  which  he  declared  null  and  void, 
both  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  framed,  and  of  the  matter  it  contained.  It 
had  (as  he  alledged)  been  drawn  up  by  a  commitee, 
and  prefentcd  at  an  unufal  hour,  and  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner,  when  very  few  members  were  in 
the  houfe.  He  therefore  cancelled  the  protefta- 
tion  by  an  a6t  of  council.  In  a  few  days  after  this 
effort  in  behalf  of  his  prerogative  he  diffolved  the 
parliament  by  proclamation,  and  then  wreaked  his 
vengeance  upon  thofe  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  who  had  taken  freedoms  with  his  power 
and  adminiftration.  Cook,  Philips,  Selden,  IJym, 
and  Mallery,  were  committed  to  prifon.  Diggs, 
Crew,  Rich,  and  Sir  James  Perrot,  were  exiled  to 
Ireland,  on  pretence  of  executing  Ibme  commiflion 
in  that  country  •,  and  a  pretext  was  found  for  con- 
fining the  earls  of  Oxford  and  Southampton  in  the 
Tower. 

jamn  hated      The  whole  nation  was  now  divided  between  the 
aaScu'ed  court  arui  ^  country  Pities.     All  the  papilts  and 
•broad'.       the   Arminians,  which  were  by  this  time   formed 
into  a  feel  in  England,  eipouled  the  caufe  of  the 
king ;  and    the  puritans   declared   for  the  oppo- 
A.  c.  .62%  fition.     Faction  was  inflamed  into  mutual  rancour 
and  animofity.     The  royalifts  affected  to  confound 
all  their  oppofers  under  the  name  of  Puritans  •,  and 
thefe  in  their  turn  accufed  the  royalifts  of  popery 
and  Arminianifm.     Thofe  who  profeffed  the  tenets 
of  Arminius  were  now  as  much  carefied  as  they  had 
been  formerly  detelted  by  the  courtiers;  and  Wil- 
liam 
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liam  Laud,  who  adopted  this  faith,  was  promoted  A<  c- l6"- 
to  the  bifhopric  of  St.  David's.  James  had  now 
not  only  entailed  upon  himfelf  the  hatred  of  a  pow- 
erful faction  at  home,  but  alfo  incurred  the  con- 
tempt of  all  the  ftates  upon  the  continent.  In  his 
own  kingdom  they  revived  the  fcandalous  infinua- 
tions  touching  his  mother's  connexion  \vkh  David 
Riccio  ;  and  in  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  he  was 
publicly  ridiculed  in  comedies,  pictures,  and  paf- 
quinades  -f-. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  infults  the  king  continued  Sets  at  i;bfr, 
to  negotiate.  He  difmiffed  Digby  to  Spain,  and  iLnUhc- 
Wefton  to  Bruflels,  in  order  to  finifh  the  two  im-  lic  prieiii. 
portant  affairs  of  the  marriage  and  the  Palatinate  ; 
and,  in  order  to  fill  his  exhaufted  coffers,  directed 
the  judges  on  their  circuits  to  demand  a  Benevolence 
of  his  fubjeSs.  His  imagination  was  (till  regaled 
with  the  portion  of  two  millions,  which  he  Ihould 
receive  with  the  infanta  of  Spain  ;  for  which  reafon 
he  ordered  Digby  to  conclude  the  match,  without 
ftipulating  for  the  reflitution  of  the  Palatinate ;  be- 
lieving, that  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials 
Philip  would  not  refufe  him  that  favour.  When 
Digby,  who  was  in  the  courfe  of  this  year  created 
earl  of  Briftol,  let  out  for  Madrid,  the  king  dif- 
patched  Gage  to  Rome,  in  order  to  haften  the  dif- 
penfation  -,  and  in  order  to  render  his  holineis  the 
more  propitious,  releafed  all  the  popifli  recufants 

•f-  In  a  theatrical  piece  afted at  Bruf-  imbsfladors.    James  was  pa:nted  with 

fels,  a  courier  was  introduced,  dcclar-  an  empty  icabbard  in  his  hand  ;  and 

ing  the   melancholy  tidings   that  the  in  another  piece  with  a  fwcrd  in  the 

Palatinate  would  foon  be  \\refled  firm  fcjbbard,  which  a  number  of  pe.-ftns 

the  emperor  $  Jnafmuch  as  the  king  endeavourtd  in  vain  to  unlheath     He 

of  Denmark  had  agreed  to  furnifh  the  was  likevvife  exhibited  \\ith  h's  e:np- 

rxpplle.ieleclorwithcnehundreJtliou-  ty    pockets    (urned  infide  cut.      The 

fand  pickled  herring?,  the  Dutch  had  e!ec~lrefi  queen  of  Bohemia  was  repre- 

refohcd  to  fpare  him  the  like  number  fenteci  as  a  poor  Irifh  trull,  with  her 

r,f  butter  boxes,  and  the  kir.g  of  Ens-  child  at  her  back,  and  her  huftand 

land  fo  employ  on;  hundred  thoufltnd  carryingthecridlc  beh:nd  her.  Wiilun. 

NS  62.  G  vvLo 
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A.  c.  1622.  v/ho  were  in  prifon,  by  an  order  under  the  great 
Ro/hworth.  fca*  addreffed  to  ail  the  judges  of  the  kingdom. 
As  this  arbitrary  (lep  of  difpenfing  with  the  laws 
produced  loud  clamours  all  over  the  nation,  the 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  keeper  of  the  feals,  publifhed 
a  juftification  of  the  king's  conduct.  He  alledged 
that  it  would  ill  become  his  majefty  to  follicit  fo- 
reign princes  in  behalf  of  their  proteftant  fubjects, 
while  he  himfelf  pradifed  fuch  feverities  againft  the 
Roman  catholics  of  his  own  kingdom  ;  and  that 
the  Englifh  jefuits  had  written  a  book  in  which  they 
exhorted  the  French  king  to  excite  the  fame  laws 
againft  the  Huguenots,  which  were  levelled  at  the 
catholics  of  Great  Britain. 

imperialists  The  count  of  Schwartzcnburgh,  when  he  arriv- 
paSa»  ec^  m  England,  was  found  to  have  no  power  to 
txcepi-Fran-  conclude  a  truce ;  and  therefore  there  was  a  necef- 
kendahi.  ^  fQf  negOtjating  wirn.  the  archdutchefs  at  Bruf- 
fels,  whither,  as  we  have  obferved,  Wefton,  had 
been  difpatched  as  ambaffador;  and,  to  pave  the 
way  towards  fuccels,  lord  Vaux,  a  papift  was  per- 
mitted to  levy  two  thoufand  men  in  England,  to 
ierve  this  princefs  in  the  war  againft  the  ftates  gene- 
ral. Mean  while  prince  Chriftian  of  Brunfwick, 
adminiftrator  of  the  bifhopric  of  Halberiladt,  who 
had  accompanied  the  Palatine  to  the  Hague,  levied 
an  army  in  Weftphalia,  which  had  retired  into  Al- 
face:  but,  being  oppofed  by  the  Spanifli  forces, 
the  count  of  Anhalt,  and  the  Bavarian  army  under 
Tilly,  they  found  great  difficulty  in  entering  the 
Palatinate.  The  elector  travelling  through  France, 
arrived  at  the  army  of  Mansfeldt,  which  had  ad- 
vanced to  Germerfheim  :  but  the  prince  of  Baden 
\vas  defeated  on  the  fixth  day  of  May.  In  a  month 
after  this  afticn,  count  Tilly  routed  the  Palatine 
and  Mansfeldt,  who  fled  to  Manheim  ;  and  he  af- 
terwards attacked  prince  Chriftian,  who,  though 
worfted  in  the  engagement,  made  fhift  to  join  the 
elector  wich  good  part  of  his  forces.  They  were 
4  after- 
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afterwards  furrounded  by  the  Spanifh  and  B~vari-  A-c  l6-a- 
ans,  reinforced  to  the  number  of  fifty  thoufand. 
Then  the  palatine  returned  to  Holland.  The  prince 
of  Brunfwick  and  Mansfeldt  marching  to  the  Low- 
Countries,  were  attacked  in  Brabant  by  Gonfalez 
de  Cordova  ;  and  the  battle  was  fought  with  equal 
fuccefs  on  both  fides.  The  prince  of  Brunfwick 
loft  his  arm  by  a  cannon-ball :  and  Mansfeldc  con- 
tinued his  route  to  Holland.  Tilly  being  left 
without  an  enemy  in  the  Palatinate,  reduced  Hei- 
delberg and  Manheim,  and  then  undertook  the 
fiege  of  Frankendahl. 

During  thefe  tranfaclions,   conferences  were  be-  Fmhiefe 
gun  at  Brufiels,  at  the  defire  of  James,  in  order  to  ^[.JJJJ, 
procure  the  truce  which  he  haddefired;   but  the 
Spaniards  refufed  to  treat  with  any  but  principals, 
and  the   Englifti  ambafiador  WAS  not  veiled  with 
fufficient  powers  from  the  Palatine  and  his  allies. 
When  thefe  were  obtained,  the  archdutchefs  owned 
that  fhe  herfelf  had  no  other  power  than  a  fimple 
letter  from  the  emperor,  defiring  her  to  concert 
proper  meafures  with  the  Englifh  ambaflador :  in  a 
word,  that  princefs  and  the  count  de  Schwartzen- 
burgh  protracted   the  negotiation  on  various  pre- 
tences,   until    Hiedelberg  was   taken    and    Man- 
heim befieged.     James  wrote  to  the  Spanifh    mc- 
narch,'   defiring    that  the    affairs  of  the  Palatine 
might  coninue  in   their  prefent    pofture    till    the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  and  that  the  blockade  of 
Manheim    might   be    raifed.     But   before    Philip 
could  give  orders  for  this  purpofe,   that  city  had 
furrendered,  and   Tilly  had  inverted  Fankendahl, 
which  he  would  foon  have  reduced,   had  noc  the  H;IK  deRe. 
overflowing  of  the  rivers  compelled  him  to  aban-  ^heme* 
don  his  enterprize. 

Hitherto  the  court  of  Spain  had  amufed  James  ^""the" 
with  a  fruitlefs  negotiation  for  a  marriage,  to  which  emperor  and 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  extremely  averfe.     The£[pa 
G  2  pope 
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A.  c.  1622.  pope  would  not  grant  the  difpenfation,  without  fti- 
pulating  fuch  aavantages  for  the  catholic  religion 
in  England,  as  he  could  not  believe  James  would 
ever  allow  :  but  this  prince  was-  fo  intent  upon  the. 
match  and  the  two  millions,  that  he  fubfcribed  to- 
all  his  conditions-,  and  the  king  of  Spain  forefeeing 
that  his  condefcenfion  would,  in  all  probability, 
pave .  the  way  for  the  re-eftabHfhment  of  popery  in 
the  dominions  of  Great-Britain,  refolved  at  lait  to 
beftow  the  infanta  upon  the  prince  of  Wales.  He 
perceived  that  the  king  of  England  would  not  be 
much  longer  amufed  by  artifices,  of  which  he  be- 
gan to  find  himfelf  the  dupe  ;  and  took  it  for  gran- 
ted, that  he  would,  upon  his  being  undeceived,  fup- 
port  the  Palatine  effectually :  this  confideration,  ad- 
ded to  the  other  motive,  determined  him  in  favour 
A.  c.  1623.  of  the  marriage.  In  thefe  fentiments  he  wrote  to 
the  archdutchefs,  defiring  fhe  would  order  the  ge- 
neral to  raife  the  frege  of  Frankendahl,  and  renew 
the'congrefs  for  a  truce  at  London,  where  it  was 
accordingly  concluded  for  eighteen  months,  on  con- 
dition that  Frankendahl  fhould  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  infanta  Ifabella,  who  mould  reftore  it 
at  the  expiration  of  the  truce  to  the  Englim;  and 
that  the  elector  Palatine  mould  renounce  all  con- 
nexion with  the  prince  of  Brunfwick  and  count 
Mansfeldt.  Before  the  conclufion  of  this  ridicu- 
lous treaty,  the  emperor  at  the  diet  of  Rati/bon 
had  transferred  the  electoral  dignity  and  the  upper 
Palatinate  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  in  fpite  of  a  vi- 
gorous oppofition  from  feveral  princes,  who  dread- 
ed fuch  an  example. 

wti"°fd        ^e  kinS  °f  England  faw  with  unconcern  his 
Bucking--    fon-in-Jaw  thus  dripped  of  his  eftate  and  dignity  -y 
hamvifit     and  ftill  confoled  himfelf  for  the  contempt  of  man- 
kind, with  the  hope  of  the  marriage,  in  which  he 
by  this  time  really  had  reafon  to  think  he  fhould 
not  be  difappointed.     He  and  the  prince  of  Wales 

had 
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had  figned  all  the  articles  propofed  by  the  courts  of  A>c<  I6z3- 
Rome  and  Madrid,  and  agreed  to  every  regulation 
touching  the  infanta's  portion  and  her  jointure.  The 
counts  of  Olivarez  and  Gondemar  had  fhewn  Phi- 
lip's approbation,  in  a  writing  figned  with  his  own 
hand.  As  the  difpenfation  was  expected  fromx 
Kerne  in  the  month  of  March  or  April  at  fartheft, 
it  was  refolved  that  the  marriage  fhould  be  cele- 
brated In  four  days  after  it  fhould  be  received  ;  and, 
that  in  twenty  days  after  this  ceremony,  the  infanta 
Ihould  fet  out  for  England.  Nothing  could  have 
prevented  the  conclufion  of  this  long  expected  mar- 
riage, but  the  frantic  ftep  which  was  now  taken  by 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham. This  favourite,  with  a  view  either  to  have 
the  honour  of  finifhing  an  affair  of  fuch  importance, 
or  to  contract  a  nearer  intimacy  with  the  prince  of 
Wales  ;  or,  laftly,  to  difplay  his  influence  and  gal- 
Jantry  to  the  Spanifh  nation,  perfuaded  Charles  to 
furprife  Philip  with  a  vifit,  which,  from  the  ro- 
mantic nature  of  the  adventure,  would  captivate 
the  admiration  and  affection  of  that  monarch  and 
his  fubjects,  and  induce  him  to  take  fome  refolu- 
tion  in  favour  of  the  Palatine,  as  a  return  for  this 
generous  confidence.  The  prince  approved  of  the 
propofal,  which  was  communicated  to  the  king 
when  he  happened  to  be  in  good  humour  -,  and  he 
figned  his  affent  before  he  reflected  on  the  confe- 
quences,  agreeing  that  the  prince  and  Buckingham 
Ihould  fet  out  in  difguife,  attended  by  Sfr  Francis 
Cottington,  fecretary  to  Charles,  and  Endymion 
Porter,  gentleman  of  his  bed  chamber.  Thefe  were 
pitched  upon,  not  only  as  perfons  in  whom  they 
could  confide,  but  alfo  becaufe  they  had  been  at 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  underftood  the  language  of 
the  country.  When  James  began  to  confider  this 
ilrange  project,  the  timidity  of  his  difpofition  ex- 
aggerated all  the  dangerous  confequences  that  might 
G  3  attend 
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A.  c.  1623  attend  the  execution  of  it  •,  and  next  day  he  impart- 
ed them  to  his  Ton  and  favourite,  begging  they 
would  think  no  more  of  fuch  a  ram  undertaking. 
The  prince  infifted  upon  his  promife  •,  the  marquis 
upbraided  him  with  breach  of  faith :  Sir  Francis 
Coitington,  b"ing  confulted,  confirmed  all  the 
king's  fears :  James  broke  out  into  a  paflion  of 
tears  and  lamentation,  exclaiming  he  was  undone, 
and  that  he  mould  lofe  baby  Charles.  Buckingham 
chid,  revikd,  and  threatened  Cottington  for  his 
prefumjng  to  give  his  advice  in  affairs  of  (late;  and 
the  king,  rather  than  difoblige  his  favourite,  re- 
newed his  content  to  the  journey. 

v/h.-re  The  neceffary  preparations  being  made,  they  fet 

charicsis  out  for  France,  through  which  they  travelled  in 
jjeatho"'1  difguife,  and  even  ventured  to  appear  at  a  ball  in 
noui^and  Paris,  where  Charles  faw  the  princefs  Henrietta, 
>f  whom  he  afterwards  efpoufed.  In  eleven  days  af- 
ter his  departure  from  England  he  arrived  at  Ma- 
drid, where  Philip  received  him  in  the  moil  cor- 
dial manner.  He  exprefied  the  deepeft  obligation 
to  him  for  the  generous  confidence  he  had  repofed 
in  his  honour  •,  prefented  him  a  golden  key  that 
opened  the  locks  of  all  his  apartments ;  arid  intro- 
duced him  into  the  palace  with  all  the  pomp  of  a 
coronation.  The  privy-council  were  publicly  or- 
dered to  obey  him  as  the  king  himfelf ;  all  the  pri- 
fons  of  Spain  were  thrown  open  in  honour  of  this 
royal  ftranger  -,  fumptuary  laws  were  fufpended  i 
and  the  king  honoured  him  with  precedency  in 
every  place  but  the  prince's  own  apartment,  where 
he  was  fuppofed  to  be  at  home.  The  only  circum- 
ftance  in  which  they  maintained  any  referve,  related 
to  the  infanta,  whom  the  Spanilh  manners  would 
not  allow  him  to  fee  but  in  public,  until  the  dif- 
penfation  fhould  arrive,  In  a  word,  nothing  coulcf 
be  mere  nobie  and  generous  than  the  conduct  of 
fhiJjp  on  this  rerqarkable  oecafion.  True  it  is, 

endea- 
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endeavours  were  ufed  to  convert  him  to  the  catho-  A- c-  *623- 
lie  religion,  both  by  theological  arguments  and  po- 
litical reafons.  He  received  a  letter  from  pope 
Gregory  XV.  exhortinghim  to  return  within  the  pale 
of  the  church,  and  imitate  his  glorious  anceftors, 
who  had  fignalized  themfelves  fo  often  in  the  de- 
fence of  religion.  To  this  he  fent  a  civil  anfvver, 
which  gave  offence  to  narrow  minds  among  the 
proteftants.  When  the  difpenfation  arrived,  they 
found  it  clogged  with  certain  additional  articles,  im- 
porting, That  the  infanta  fhould  have  a  church  in 
London  :  That  the  children  of  the  marriage  mould 
be  educated  by  the  mother,  until  they  mould  have 
a-ttained  the  tenth  year  of  their  age :  That  the 
nurfes  mould  be  catholics,  appointed  by  the  infan- 
ta :  And  that  the  king  of  England  mould  give  fe- 
curity  for  the  performance  of  the  articles,  concern- 
ing religion.  Philip  agreed  to  be  fecurity  for 
James,  to  whom  the  new-drawn  articles  were  fent 
by  Cottington, 

His  arrival  in  England  was  attended  with  a  re-  jamet 
port  that  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  demand-  ae>-«s  to 
ed  a  toleration  for  Englifh  papifts.    James  actually  S™proJ£ 
confulted  his  council  on  this  fubject,  and  received  ^  by  the 
a  letter  from  Abbot  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  con-  E!gofd 
juring  him,  as  he  tendered  his  own  fafety  and  the  sPain- 
welfare  of  the  nation,  to  forbear  taking  fuch  a  per- 
nicious meafure.     James,  without  paying  the  lead 
regard   to   this   remonftranee,  figned,  fealed,  and 
fwore  to  the  execution  of  the  articles,  by  fome  of 
which  he  promifed  that  the  Roman  catholics  mould 
not  be  molefted  in  the  private  exercife  of  their  reli- 
gion -,  and  that  no  new  laws  mould  be  made  to  their 
prejudice.     Cottington  was  fent  back  to  Madrid 
with  thofe  ratified  conditions ;  and  the  king  was 
fo  well  pleafed  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  negotiation, 
chat  he  created  his  favourite  Villiers,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, though  there  was  not  another  perfon  in 
G  4  Eng- 
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A.  0.1623,  England  who  poflefied  fuch  a  dTgnity.  His  cor.- 
defcenfion  was  io  great  that  Philip  began  to  doubt 
his  fincerity.  He  poftponed  the  departure  of  the 
infanta  to  the  fpringj  and  in  the  mean  time  order- 
ed his  ambaffador  in  England  to  defire  the  king 
would  begin  to  execute  his  engagements  in  favour 
of  the  catholics.  James  was  embarraffed  by  this 
demand  :  he  dreaded  the  confequence  of  proclaim- 
ing a  toleration  ;  but  he  delivered  into  the  ambaf- 
iador's  hand  a  declaration  of  his  council,  fpecifying 
his  intention  for  that  purpofe ;  and  the  court  of 
Spain  feemed  to  be  fatisfied  with  this  expedient. 
Pope  Gregory  dying  in  the  interim,  the  nuncio  re- 
fufed  to  deliver  the  difpenfation,  until  it  mould  be 
confirmed  by  the  new  pontiff;  and  Urban  XIII. 
being  raifed  to  the  papacy,  deferred  this  ftep,  in 
hope  of  the  prince's  converfion. 

Makch  ffb  ^e  count:  de  Olivarez,  Philip's  prime  minifter, 
tb?  intrigues  reminded  Buckingham  of  his  having  promifed  that 
ofRuckijig-  Charles  mould  become  a  profelyte  to  the  catholic 
religion  j  and  the  duke  gave  him  the  lie  without 
hefitation.  This  Englifh  minifter  had  rendered 
himftlf  extremely  odious  to  the  Spaniards  by  his 
levity  afid  prefumption ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  ha- 
ted  them  with  the  like  averfion.  He  faw  the  dif- 
pofition  of  Charles  was  perfectly  well  fuited  to  the 
Spanifll  gravity  and  referve  ;  and  was  afraid  that, 
fhould  the  marriage  fucceed,  his  influence  would  be 
fuperieded  by  the  intereft  of  that  nation  at  the  court 
of  England.  He  had  now  gained  the  afcendency 
over  the  prince's  fpirit  •,  and  whatever  arguments 
he  may  have  ufed,  certain  it  is,  he  all  of  a  fudden 
detached  him  from  the  profecution  of  the  alliance. 
It  was  a  more  difficult  talk  to  perfuade  the  king  to 
part  at  once  with  the  hopes  he  had  fo  long  indulg- 
ed ;  yet  even  this  he  accomplimed.  He  gave  him 
to  underftand  by  letters,  that  Philip  had  no  inten- 
tion to  effect  the  reftitution  of  the  Palatinate,  nor 
3  even 
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even  to  accomplim  the  contract  of  marriage;  but  A. €.1623. 
that  the  prince  ran  the  rifque  of  being  detained  ail 
his  life  in  Spain.     Charles  wrote  at  the  fame  time 
to  his  father,  that  he  did  not  expect  to  return;  and 
defired  that  he  would  thence  forward  confider  the  wciH0n. 
electrefs  as  his  fole  heir. 

James,  alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  wrote  in  The  prince 
the  firft  tranfport  of  his  fear  to  Buckingham,  i^U^. 
charging  him  to  bring  home  the  prince  immediv  tumtoEng-. 
ately ;  and  forthwith  difpatched  veflejs  to  St.  An-  "*" 
dero  in  Bifcay,  to  take  them  on  board.  The  duke 
immediately  communicated  this  order  to  Philip, 
alledging  the  prince's  return  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  quiet  the  fears  and  fufpicions  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  people:  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would  leave 
a  proxy,  to  efpoufe  the  infanta,  as  foon  as  the 
confirmed  difpenfation  fhouid  arrive.  The  king 
of  Spain  made  no  objection  to  his  return,  but  of- 
fered to  be  the  prince's  proxy  ;  a  procuration  for 
this  purpofe  was  drawn  up  and  figned  by  the 
prince  of  Wales,  who  delivered  it  to  the  earl  of 
Briftol,  with  order  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Phi- 
lip in  ten  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  difpenfarjon. 
The  Spanim  monarch  accompanied  his  gueft  to 
the  Efcurial,  where  he  was  royally  regaled;  and 
creeled  a  pillar  on  the  fpot  where  they  parted,  as  a 
monument  of  their  friendfhip.  The  prince,  before 
he  embarked,  difpatched  one  of  his  domeftics  with 
a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Briftol  at  Madrid,  defiring 
that  he  would  not  part  with  the  procuration  until 
he  (Charles)  ihould  be  fatisfied  that  the  infanta, 
after  the  ceremony,  fhouid  net  take  the  veil.  The 
ambaflador,  willing  to  remove  this  obftacle  before 
the  arrival  of  the  difpenfation,  demanded  fecuri* 
ties  of  the  Spanifh  monarch  ;  who  returned  a  very 
fatisfactory  anfwer,  which  the  ea'rl  communicated 
to  king  James  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  James 
had  not  yet  refigned  his  hope  of  the  marriage, 

though 
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A.C.  i5:3  though  he  now  became  more  than  ever  follkitous 
about  the  intereft  of  his  daughter.  He,  in  a  letter 
to  Briftol,  expreffed  his  hope  that  before  Chriftmas 
he  fhould  be  bleflsd  with  two  articles  of  agreeable 
news,  namely,  the  marriage  of  his  fon,  and  the 
restoration  of  his  daughter.  The  ambafiador  dif- 
courfed  on  this  fubje6t  with  the  count  d'Olivarez, 
who  declared  that  the  procuration  mould  never  be 
demanded,  until  the  king  fhould  have  firft  deli- 
vered a  promife  in  writing,  that  the  Palatinate 
ihould  be  reftored.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  difclofed  to  his  father  the  averfion 
he  had  conceived  to  the  marriage.  His  remon- 
strance was  feconded  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  for  many  years  governed  him  with  the 
molt  defpotic  authority  •,  and  his  influence  muft 
have  been  very  powerful  indeed,  to  overcome  the 
king's  attachment  to  an  alliance,  for  which  he  had 
fo  long  lacrificed  the  intereft  of  his  family.  He 
forbade-the  earl  of  Briftol  to  part  with  the  procu- 
ration; an  order  which  was  no  fooner  fignified  to 
Philip,  than  the  infanta  laid  afide  the  title  cfprin  • 
eels  of  Wales,  which  (he  had  afTumed  fmce  the 
arrival  of  the  difpenfation  ;  and  a  flop  was  put  to 
all  the  preparations  for  the  marriage.  The  earl 
of  Briftol  was  immediately  recalled  ;  and  as  he  had 
never  humbled  himfelf  before  the  favourite,  was 
expofed,  in  the  fequel  to  his  refentmem,  which 

wiic™.      Charles   himfelf  adopted  even  after  his  acceflion  to 

£>u  Lnelre       ,  * 

Clarendon,    the  throne. 

>m*scon-       Since  the  return  of  the  prince  from  Spain,   he 

vokes  a  par-  and  Buckingham  imirely  fuperfeded  the  authority 

<A  James,  and   ruled  the   kingdom    according   to 

A.  c  162.?.  their  own  pleafurc.     The  duke  feems  to  have  per- 

fuaded  Charles  that  Philip  aded  with  infmcerity ; 

otherwife  we  cannot  account  for  his  eager  defire  of 

denouncing  war  sgainft  that  monarch.    The  king's 

rcl usance  to  fuch  meafures  was  overpowered  by 

the 
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the  impetuofity  of  thofe  who  directed  his  conduct  :  A-c-  l62** 
they  prevailed  upon  him  to  fign  orders  for  exalt- 
ing a  Benevolence,  which  was  partly  levied  in  the 
moft  arbitrary  manner,  on  pretence  of  recovering 
the  Palatinate;  but  all  of  a  fudden  the  collectors 
defifted  ;  and  James  convoked  a  parliament,  to 
which  Buckingham  thought  he  fhould  recommend 
himfelf  effectually  by  his  having  broke  off  the  Spa« 
nifli  match,  an  alliance  fo  difagreeable  to  the  Eng- 
lifti  nation.  In  order  to  pave  the  way  to  this  po- 
pularity, he  affected  to  carefs  fome  of  the  leading 
puritans,  confuking  them  upon  means  for  re  unit- 
ing the  chapter-lands  to  the  crown  ;  and  when  the 
parliament  met,  the  king's  fpeech  to  the  two  houfes 
plainly  proved,  that  he  fpoke  the  fuggeftions  of  a 
minifter,  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  tenour  of 
his  former  conduct.  Inftead  of  expatiating  upon 
his  prerogative,  as  ufual,  he  now  modeftly  craved 
their  advice  and  affiftance  touching  his  fon's  mar- 
riage, the  welfare  of  his  daughter  and  family,  and 
the  general  peace  of  Europe.  He  mentioned  the 
prince's  journey  to  Spain  :  which,  together  with  all 
his  negotiations  for  the  match,  had,  as  he  faid, 
pioved  ineffectual  from  the  infmcerity  of  the  court 
of  Madrid.  He  declared  that  he  never  defigned 
to  grant  a  toleration  to  the  catholics ;  protefted  be- 
fore God,  that  his  intention  was  to  maintain  the 
commons  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  privileges  ; 
and  conjured  them  again  to  take  into  immediate 
confideration  the  important  fubjects  he  had  propof- 
ed.  This  harangue  was  well  received  by  the  houfe, 
which  Buckingham  had  filled  with  his  creatures. 

In  a  conference  between  the  peers  and  commons,  Bucking- 
while  the  prince  of  Wales  was  prefent,  the  duke,  in  Come 
a  long  difcourle,  explained  the  motives  of  the  prince's  Pular* 
journey  to  Spain ;  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage 
znd  restitution  of  the  Palatinate,   and  the   reaibns 
pf"  the  prince's  abrupt  re.turn.     He  alledged  that  the 

king 
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A.C.  162;.  kjng  h^  been  miQedby  the  falfe  reportsof  the  earl  of 
Briftol ;  that  Philip  never  intended  either  to  conclude 
the  match,  or  intereft  himfelf  in  behalf  of  the  Pa- 
latine ;  and  that  the  whole  blame  of  the  mifcarriage 
ought  to  be  laid  upon  theEnglilh  ambaflador,  who 
had  abufed  his  majefty's  confidence.  For  the  truth 
of  his  afiertions  he  appealed  to  Charles,  who  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  his  allegations  -,  and  his  fpeech 
was  crowned  with  univerfal  applaufe.  The  Spanifli 
ambaffador  having  complained  to  the  king,  that 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  fpoke  of  his  matter 
in  difrepeclful  terms,  the  two  houfes  prefented  an 
addrefs  to  his  majefty,  declaring  that  the  duke  had 
faid  nothing  which  ought  to  give  offence  to  the 
Spanifli  monarch ;  and  they  thanked  that  nobleman 
for  his  candid  narration.  As  the  king  had  not  told 
them  that  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage  was  ab- 
folutely  at  an  end,  they  drew  up  another  addrefs, 
counfelling  his  majefty  to  break  offthe  treaty,  and 
James,  convening  them  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  de- 
clared he  was  ready  to  comply  with  their  requeft, 
provided  they  would  enable  him  to  fupport  the  war, 
which  would  infallibly  enfue.  He  even  condefcend- 
ed  fo  far  as  to  propofe,  that  the  fubfidies,  which 
they  mould  grant,  might  be  managed  by  commif-  • 
fioners  appointed  in  parliament.  They  promifed 
to  vote  three  whole  fubfidies  and  as  many  fifteenths 
on  thefe  terms  j  and  he  difpatched  a  courier  to  Ma- 
drid with  letters,  by  which  he  formally  broke  off 
the  negotiation. 

parliament      This  refolution  was  no  fooner  known  to  the  peo- 

netitions  the  pie  than  they  celebrated  the  rupture  with  bonfires 

the  papS*  anc*  otner  demonstrations  of  joy.     The  two  houfes 

petitioned  the  king  to  execute  the  laws  againft  je- 

fuits  and  Roman  priefts  •,  to  give  orders  for  feizing 

the  arms  of  popifh  recufants,  and  obliging  them  to 

retire  from  London  ;  to  revoke  all  licences  granted 

to  fuch  recufants,  and  put  a  flop  to  the  great  con- 

courfe 
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courfe  of  people  who  reforted  to  mafs  in  the  cha-  A- c- l6^- 
pels  of  ambaffadors  •,  to  deprive  all  papifts  of  the 
pods  which  they  enjoyed  ;  and  to  engage  his  royal 
word  that  he  would  not  for  the  future  fufpend  the 
execution  of  the  laws  againft  popilli  recufants,  on 
any  account  whatfoever.  To  this  petition  the  king 
fent  a  very  complaifant  anfwer,  alluring  them  in 
general,  that  he  would  comply  with  their  demands  : 
but  he  artfully  avoided  explaining  himfelf  touching 
thofe  articles  that  mentioned  the  removal  of  the  pa- 
pifts from  London,  and  their  being  diverted  of  all 
employments.  Buckingham's  mother  and  wife, 
one  of  the  fecretarys  of  (late,  and  many  perfons 
poflelTed  of  confiderable  offices,  were  either  profef- 
ied  or  reputed  Roman  catholics.  The  commons 
prefented  a  lift  of  ftfty-feven  to  the  king,  but  he 
would  not  fignify  his  fentiments  on  this  fubject ; 
and  they  did  not  infift  upon  fatisfaction. 

The  marquis  d'Innoioia,  the  Span;,fh  ambaiTador,  Span;/h.am- 
incenfed  againft  Buckingham  for  having  prevented  ^S^uck-" 
the  marriage,  and  treated  his  mafter  v/ith  fuch  dif-  innhamt*. 
refpeft,  took  an  opportunity  of  putting  a  paper  in- *' 
to  the  king's  hand  privately  ;  and  James  retired 
forthwith  into  his  clofet,  where  he  was  not  a  little 
iurpriied  to  find  it  an  accufation  of  the  duke,   di- 
gefted  into  different  articles,  calculated  to  alarm  him 
with  fears  of  perfonal  danger.     They  imported, 
That  the  king  was  furrounded  with  people  devout- 
ed  to  the  prince  and  the  duke  ;  fo  that  he  could  not 
be  informed  of  what  pafied  in  parliament,  or  even 
in  his  own  court ;  where  he  was,  in  all  refpects  as 
much  a  prilbner  as  ever  Francis  f .  of  France  was- 
at  Madrid  :  That  the  prince  and  Buckingham  had 
refolved  to  remove  him  from  the  throne  •,  and,  for 
that  purpofe,    engaged   him   in  a  war,    that  they 
might  have  a  pretext  for  levying  troops  to  dethrone 
him:     That  the  duke's  emilTaries  endeavoured  to 
render  his  majefty  odious  and  contemptible  among 

his 
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A.C.  1624  his  fubjefts,  and  had  already  corrupted  the  parlia- 
ment:  That-Buckingham  had  not  only  broke  off 
the  match,  but  even  divulged  his  matter's  fecrets, 
and  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  to  embroil  him  with 
the  Hollanders :  That  he  had  been  bribed  by  divers 
foreign  ambafTadors,  and  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  puritans,  though  he  knew  they  had  formed 
a  fcheme  for  transfering  the  crown  to  the  eleftrefs 
Palatine.  In  the  conclufion  of  this  paper,  he  was 
clefired  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the  prince's  be- 
ing in  the  houfe  of  peers  with  Buckingham,  to  fend 
for  the  fecretary  of  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  by 
v/hom  all  his  doubts  and  fcruples  would  be  remov- 
ed. James,  alarmed  with  this  information,  actu- 
ally conferred  in  private  with  the  fecretary,  and 
another  Spaniard,  known  by  the  name  of  father 
Maeftro  ;  and  from  that  day  became  melancholy 
and  diftruftful.  He  could  not  conceal  his  fenti- 
ments  from  Buckingham,  nor  forbear  to  exhibit 
marks  of  alienation.  One  day,  fetting  out  with 
the  prince  for  Windfor,  he  ordered  the  duke  to  ftay 
behind  on  fome  flight  pretence.  Buckingham, 
fhoc.ked  at  this  order,  begged  in  the  name  of  God 
to  know  what  was  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  the  king 
profefled  himfelf  extremely  unhappy  in  being  aban- 
doned by  thofe  who  enjoyed  the  greateft  mare  of 
his  affeclion.  The  duke  retired  to  his  own  houfe, 
overwhelmed  with  anxiety;  but,  by  the  advice  of 
the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  he  foon  followed  the  king 
to  Windfor,  where  he  found  means  to  remove  his 
majefty's  fufpicions :  or  rather  James  diflembled 
his  fentiments,  through  fear  of  the  other's  refent- 
ment.  He  longed  with  impatience  for  the  arrival 
of  the  earl  of  Briftol,  on  whofe  integrity  and  pru- 
dence he  could  rely  with  the  utmoft  confidence. 
Before  the  end  of  the  feflion,  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, being  offended  at  Lionel  Cranfield,  earl  of 
Middlefex,  and  lord  treafurer,  for  having  refufed 

CO 
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to  anfwer  Tome  demands  during  the  prince's  refi-  A, 0.1634. 
dence  in  Spain,  refolved  to  fhew  that  as  he  had 
influence  enough  to  raife  this  minifter  from  obfcu- 
rity,  fo  he  had  power  fufficient  left  to  puniih  his 
prefumption.  He  was,  by  the  duke's  inftigation, 
impeached  of  divers  mifdemeanours  ;  and  though 
the  evidence  againft  him  was  extremely  defective 
he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  thoufand 
pounds,  and  rendered  incapable  of  fining  in  the 
houfe  of  peers.  When  this  profecution  began,  the 
king,  who  looked  upon  Middlefex  as  a  faithful  and 
able  minifter,  conjured  the  prince  and  Buckingham 
to  ufe  their  intereft  for  putting  a  itop  to  the  pro-  Cflke 
ceedings:  but  they  remained  inflexible,  and  he  was  wiiibn. 

.,.        V          _    ,        .     '  Clarendon. 

obliged  to  lubmit. 

Such  was  the  defpotifm  exercifed  over  the  mind  Ear'ofBri- 
of  this  weak  prince,  that  when  the  earl  of  Briftol  flolconfin- 
arrived  at  Dover,  he  fent  an  order,  commanding ' 
him  to  confine  himfelf  within  his  own  houfe,  until 
he  mould  anfwer  certain  queftions.  After  the  pro- 
rogation of  the  parliament,  that  nobleman  petition- 
ed that  he  might  be  interrogated  -,  and,  by  dint  of 
repeated  follicitations,  obtained  his  requeft.  The 
commiflioners  appointed  by  the  council  for  this 
purpofe,  having  examined  him  minutely,  declared 
they  could  find  nothing  reprehenfible  in  his  conduct. 
Neverthelefs,  he  was  ftill  confined,  and  given  to 
underftand,  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  regain 
his  majefty's  favour,  namely,  that  of  owning  him- 
felf guilty  of  certain  mifdemeanours  which  were 
fpecih'ed  to  him  in  writing.  He  rejected  the  pro- 
pofal  with  difdain  ;  and  the  king  told  Buckingham, 
that  he  exerciled  a  molt  horrible  tyranny,  in  com- 
pelling an  innocent  man  to  declare  himfelf  guilty  : 
but  he  had  not  intereft  enough  to  fcreen  him  from 
oppreffion,  or  even  to  fee  him,  though  he  ardently 
wifhed  for  an  opportunity  to  profit  by  his  advice. 
In  the  mean  time,  fix  thoufand  men  were  fent  over 
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A.C.  1624.  to  Holland,  to  ferve  in  the  army  of  the  ftates,  un- 
der the  prince  of  Orange  -,  and  other  levies  were 
begun  for  troops  to  join  the  count  of  Mansfeldt, 
who  intended  to  make  an  irruption  into  the  Pala- 
tinate during  the  winter. 

Treaty  of  Henry  Rich,  lately  created  earl  of  Holland,  had 
nmnOie  been  fent  ambaflador  to  France,  to  found  that 
F|n«^d  court  touching  a  marriage  between  the  prince  of 
Henrietta  Wales  and  the  princefs  Henrietta  ;  and  the  propo- 
a  France.  faj  was  agreeable  to  the  French  miniftry.  The  earl 
of  Carlifle  was  fent  over  to  affift  Holland  in  the 
negotiation ;  and  the  conferences  were  opened  in 
Compeigne,  at  the  very  time  when  James,  ac- 
cording to  his  promife  to  parliament,  ordered  the 
laws  to  be  put  in  execution  againft  popifh  recu- 
iants.  The  Roman  catholic  priefts  in  England 
implored  the  intercefllon  of  Lewis  XIII.  who,  in 
compliance  with  their  defire,  difpatched  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Ambrun'to  follicit  in  their  behalf.  That 
prelate  arrived  at  Royfton  in  difguife,  and  had  di- 
vers conferences  with  the  king,  who  declared  him- 
felf  a  friend  to  the  catholic  religion  •,  aflured  him 
that  the  members  of  that  communion  mould  not 
be  injured  under  his  government,  and  imparted  a 
ridiculous  fcheme  for  procuring  a  general  toleration 
all  over  Chriftendom.  The  treaty  for  the  marriage 
was  ftill  carried  on  ;  and  after  fome  debates,  con- 
cluded under  the  aufpices  of  cardinal  de  Richlieu, 
on  condition,  That  the  princefs  Henrietta  mould 
enjoy  all  the  indulgences  with  refped  to  religion 
which  had  been  ftipulated  for  the  infanta ;  among 
other  articles,  that  me  fhould  fuperintend  theedu- 
RuJhworih.  catjon  Of  ner  children  to  the  age  of  thirteen.  Her 
portion  was  fixed  at  eight  hundred  thoufand  French 
crowns-,  and  her  jointure  at  fixty  thoufand.  By 
three  private  articles,  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
obliged  himielf  to  releafe  all  the  catholics  who  had 
been  arrefted  on  the  fcore  of  religion  fince  his  laft 

pro- 
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proclamation  on  that  lubject  -,  to  rcftore  their  ef-Ac-  1644. 
iects  which  might  have  been  feized ;  and  protect 
them  for' the' future  from  perfecution. 

The  earlof  Carlile  had  propoled  to  Lewis  a'Engiifliie- 
league  againfl  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  the  French  v£*-!™£* 
court  not  only  difcovered  an  inclination  to  enter  the  Paiat:- 
into  fuch  an  engagement ;  but  even  promifed  to  "^2"" 
join  a  body  of  troops  to  thofe  which  James  had  un-  want^t 
dertaken  to  raife  for  the  count  de  Mansfcldt.  This  [£e£ngii/h 
great  officer  arrived  in  England,   where  he  met  ministry, 
with  a  very  honourable  reception ;  and  the  king 
agreed  that  he  mould  have  twelve  thoufand  men, 
to  make  a  diverfion  in  the  lower  Palatinate.     This 
body  being  levied^  James  demanded  of  the  infanra 
Ifabella  the  town  of  Frankendahl,  which  was  deli- 
vered into'  her  hands,  until  the  truce  mould  expire  ^ 
and  a  free  pafiage  for  the  Englifh  garrifon  through 
the  dominions  of  Spain  and  its  allies.     That  prin- 
cefs  declared,  me  would  punctually  comply  with 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  London,  in  delivering 
up  Frankendahl,  and  granting  a  paffage  for  the 
L'nglim  troops  'through  the  territories  belonging 
to  her  and  the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  that  (he  could 
not  undertake  for  their  paffing  unmolefted  through 
the  dominions  of  the  empire      Thus  was  the  king 
of  England  over- reached  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
treaty  was  rendered  altogether  ineffectual.     When 
the  truce  expired,  the  governor  of  Frankendahl 
marched  out  of  the  place  with  his  garrilbn  ;  but  as 
no  perfon  appeared  in  behalf  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty,  he  forthwith  returned,  and  retook  pofleffion 
of  the  town.     The  troops  deftined  for  the  fervice 
of  Mansfeldt  were  embarked  in  the  levere  feafon 
of  the  year;  and  when  they  arrived  at  Calais,  the 
French  would  not  fufler  them  to  land.     Then  the 
general  fet  fail  for  Zealand,  where  he  met  with 
the  fame  repulfe.     A  negotiation  was  fet  on  foot ; 
but  before  he  could  obtain  leave  to  difernbark,  an 
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A.  0.1624.  epidemical  dillcmper  had  deftroyed  two  thirds  of 
his  army :  the  furvivors  either  delerted  or  enlifted 
among  their  countrymen  who  were  in  the  fervice 
x  of  the  ftates  •,  and  thus  the  whole  armament  was 
fruftrated  by  the  imprudence  of  the  rniniftry,  which, 
had  not  beforehand  ftipulated  with  the  French  for 
the  landing  of  the  forces. 

A.  G.  1625.  \v  hen  the  difpenfation  for  the  marriage  of  Charles 
Death  and  ancj  tne  pnncels  Henrietta  arrived  from  Rome,  it 

character  or  .  ,       .   .  .....  __. 

Tames  i.  was  clogged  with  two  new  articles,  implying,  That 
Greit°Bri  t^ie  ^ervants  °?  tn€  children  born  of  the  marriage* 
tain.  mould  be  catholics  nominated  by  the  mother;  and, 

That  the  king  of  England  and  the  prince  of  Wales- 
mould  fwear  to  the  performance  of  this  ftipulation. 
James  refufed  to  take  another  oath,  obferving,  that 
his  word  was  fufficient :  fo  that  there  was  a  neceflity 
for  having  a  new  difpenfation  without  this  clauie.. 
But  James  did  not  live  to  fee  the  marriage  take  ef- 
fect. About  the  middle  of  March  he  was  feized 
with  a  tertian  ague,  which  in  a  few  days  brought 
him  to  the  grave,'  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
after  he  had  reigned  two  and  twenty  years  in  Eng- 
Wiifon.  land.  On  this  occafion,  Buckingham  did  not  pafs 
uniufpected  of  having  offered  violence  to  the  life  of 
his  fovereign ;  for  he  had  applied  plaifters  to  his 
wrifts  and  belly*  and  adminiftred  medicines  inter- 
nally, v/ithout  the  content  or  knowledge  of  his  phy- 
ficians.,  James  was  in  his  ftatureof  the  middle  fize, 
inclining  to  corpulency :  his  forehead  was  high, 
his  beard  icanty,  and  his  afpect  mean.  His  eyes, 
which  were  large  and  languid,  he  rolled  about  in- 
cefTantly,  as  if  in  queft  of  novelties.  His  tongue 
was  fo  large,  that  in  fpeaking  or  drinking  he  be  - 
ilabbered  the  by-fianders.  His  knees  were  fo  weak, 
as  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  his  body.  His  ad- 
drefs  was  aukward,  and  his  appearance  flovenly. 
There  was  nothing  dignified  either  in  the  compofi- 
tlon  of  his  mind  or  peribn.  We  have  in  the  courfe 
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of  his  reign  exhibited  repeated  inflances  of  his  ridi-  A.  c.  1625. 
culous  vanity,  prejudices,  profufion,  folly,  and  little- 
nefs  of  foul.  All  that  we  can  add  in  his  favour  is,  that 
he  was  averfe  to  cruelty  and  injuftice  ;  very  little  ad- 
dicted to  excefs,  temperate  in  his  meals,  kind  to  his 
fervants,  and  even  defirous  of  acquiring  the  love  or" 
his  fubjects,  by  granting  that  as  a  favour  which 
they  claimed  as  a  privilege.  His  reign,  though 
ignoble  to  himfelf,  was  happy  to  his  people.  They 
were  enriched  by  commerce,  which  no  war  inter- 
rupted. They  felt  no  fevere  irrtpofitions  ;  and  the 
commons  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  afcertain- 
ing  the  liberties  of  the  nation  *. 


*  James  died  at  Theobald's,  from 
whence  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Wcftminfter- Abbey,  in  which  il  was 
interred.  His  children  by  Anne  of 
Denmark,  were  Henry  Frederick,  who 
died  prince  of  Wales  ;  Robert,  wry) 
did  not  furvive  his  infancy  ;  Charles, 
by'  whom  he  was  fucceeded  on  the 
throne  ;  Elizabeth  elccTrefs  Palatine ; 
Margaret,  Mary,  and  Sophia,  who 
died  infants.  Carte. 

In  the  year  1609,  anew  fcttlement 
was  made  on  the  Bermudas  by  Sir 
George  Somers,\vho,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  had  embarked  for  Virg'nia^ 
but  was  driven  en  thofe  iflands,  \\hich 
from  him  were  denominated  Somer's 
I  (lands. 


In  th:s  and  the  preceding  reign  Eng- 
land  produced  a  number  of  excellent 
poets,  fuch  as  Spencer,  Sidney,  Shake- 
f;  tar,  and  Johnfrn  ;  \\  hile  B»con  ex- 
celled in  natural  philsfophy,  and 
Cambden  flourished  as  an  antiquary 
and  hiftorian.  James  himfeif  was  an 
author:  he  wrote  the  Bafilicon doron  : 
a  book  on  witches  and  apparitions; 
and  a  Commer.tary  on  the  Revelations, 
proving  the  pope  to  be  antichrift. 

In  the  n)th  year  of  this  reign,  Sir 
Hugh  Middleton,  a  private  citizen  of 
London,  fupplied  part  of  the  city  with 
excellent  water,  conve)ed  in  an  aque- 
duct from  Ware  in  Hertford/hiie,  now 
known  by  the  narr.e  of  the  New- 
River. 
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c.  162;.  yMmecliately  after  the  deceafe  of  James,  his  for* 
wiM  i.  J^  Charles  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain, 
^Smme  France,  and  Ireland.  He  confirmed  all  the  great 
officers  in  their  places ;  appointed  Sir  Albertus 
More,  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  the  room  of  G.  Calvert 
lord  Baltimore,  who  had  profeffed  himfelf  a  Ro- 
man catholic  ;  granted  a  pardon  to  Cranfield  earl 
of  Middlefex  •,  recalled  by  proclamation  all  the  Bri- 
tifti  fubjects  from  the  Imperial,  Spanim,  and  Fle- 
mifh  fervices  ;  iffued  commifiions  for  granting  let- 
ters of  repriial  againft  the  Spaniard?,  as  well  as 
for  raifing  ten  thoufand  men,  partly  for  a  naval  ex- 
pedition, and  partly  for  the  recovery  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. Thele  troops  were  fent  to  Portfmouth  to 
be  embarked,  and  the  expence  of  their  fubfiftence 
and  cloathing  was  afligned  upon  different  counties, 
to  be  afterwards  reimburfed  by  the  exchequer. 
ge1"""  The  niar"age  °f  tne  king  being  celebrated  by 
proxy  at  Paris,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  em- 
ployed to  conduct  the  queen  to  England.  She  ar- 
rived on  the  twelfth  day  of  June  at  Dover,  where 
me  was  received  by  Charles,  and  the  nuptials  were 
confummated  at  Canterbury.  On  the  fixteenth 
day  of  the  fame  month,  the  king  and  queen  made 
their  public  entry  into  London ;  and  on  the 
eighteenth  the  parliament  afiembled.  Charles,  in 
his  firft  fpeech,  reminded  the  two  houfes  of  their 
having  counfelled  his  father  ro  break  off  the  two 
treaties,  and  employ  more  effectual  means  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Palatinate :  he  therefore  expected 
they  would  iupport  him  in  maintaining  the  war, 
which  was  the  refult  of  their  advice.  He  intreated 
them  to  be  fpeedy  with  their  fupplies  j  and  affured 
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them  of  his  attachment  to  the  proteftant  religion.  A- c-  l6a5- 
Lord  Coventry  keeper  of  the  great  feal  enlarged 
upon  the  different  parts  of  the  king's  fpeech,  re- 
commended his  wants  to  their  generofity,  and 
vouched  for  his  majefty's  affection  to  his  parlia- 
ment and  people. 

By  this  time  the  popularity  of  Buckingham  had  The  com- 
vanifhed  :  the  commons  had  difcovered  that  they  ^0^ 
were  milled  by  his  falfe  reprefentation  of  the  Spanim 
affair  j  and  he  no  longer  payed  court  to  the  puritan 
faction,  which  was  now  become  extremely  powerful. 
Under  this  denomination,  the  court  affected  to  con- 
fider  all  thole  leading  members  of  the  lower  houfe, 
who  had  affociated  themfelves  in  a  regular  defign 
to  abridge  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  af- 
certain  and  augment  the  liberties  of  the  commons. 
They  looked  upon  the  hierarchy  as  the  firm  prop 
of  monarchical  power,  and  detelled  it  accordingly: 
they  found  the  levelling  principles  of  the  puritans 
more  confonant  to  their  republican  fchemes :  they 
faw  them  numerous,  wealthy,  warm,  enterprifing, 
and  enthufiaftic;  of  confequence,  the  more  eafily 
moved  and  actuated  by  art  and  diflimulation  :  they 
therefore  enrolled  themfelves  as  members  of  jihat 
party.  Notwithftanding  the  eagernefs  with  which 
the  king  prefled  the  commons  for  an  immediate 
fupply,  the  firft  bufmefs  upon  which  the  parliament 
proceeded,  was  a  petition  of  both  houfes  agairift  po- 
pilhrecufants-,  and  they  received  a  gracious  though  a 
general  anfwer.  Then  they  fummoned  doctor  Mon-  Ru&wortii, 
tague,  the  king's  chaplain,  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe, 
for  having  written  a  book,  intitled,  An  appeal  to 
Casfar,  in  which  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  a 
virtuous  catholic  might  be  faved  from  eternal  darn- 
nation  i  and  feemed  to  favour  the  Roman  doctrine. 
He  was  remitted  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
who  contented  himfelf  with  exhorting  him  to  avoid 
writing  on  fuch  fubjects  for  the  future.  The  king 
H  3  was 
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A.C.  j6a.-.  was  piqued  at  this  proiecution,  and  evoked  the 
caufe  before  his  own  council.  He  could  not  help 
expreffing  his  difplcafure  at  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mons, who  neverthelefs  granted  two  fubfidies, 
though  thefe  were  not  at  all  adequate  to  his  necef- 
fitie.s. 

Seamm  re-  As  the  plague  made  dreadful  havoc  in  London,  ' 
I"a1nft  fhe  *  ^  parliament  was  adjourned  to  Oxford  ;  and  in  the 
Huguenots,  mean  time  an  incident  happened,  which  ftrongly 
marked  the  character  of  the  Englifh  people  at  this 
period.  James,  immediately  before  his  death,  had 
promifed  to  lend  the  French  king  fix  mips  to  ferve 
againft  the  Genoefe  •,  but  Lewis  XIII.  refolved  to 
ule  them  in  the  fiege  of  Rochelle  againft  his  protef- 
tant  fubjccts.  They  accordingly  failed  to  Dieppe, 
under  the  command  of  Pennington;  but  the  cap- 
tains and  feamen  no  fooner  underftood  their  deftina- 
tion,  than  they  weighed  anchor,  and  returned  to 
England.  The  king  fent  a  pofitive  order  to  Pen- 
nington,  commanding  him  to  fleer  his  courfe  to 
Dieppe  again,  and  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.  The  order  was  obeyed  ;  but  all  the 
men  deferted  rather  than  fcrve  againft  the  protef- 
tants  of  Rochelle.  Yet,  even  thefe  Huguenots  were 
fupported  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and  their  revolt 
prevented  Lewis  from  afflfting  the  Englifh  monarch 
in  his  defigns  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

When  the  parliament  affembled  at  Oxford,  the 
jjoufg  of  commons  was  immediately  rilled  with  com- 
plaints againft  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  other 
minifters,  v/ho  had  counfelled  the  king  to-  mifapply 
the  fubfidies  which  had  been  granted  to  his  father. 
They  obferved,  that  no  care  was  taken  to  protect 
the  trade  of  the  nation  from  pirates  :  that  there  was 
a  powerful  party  in  the  kingdom,  which  openly  fa- 
voured Popery  and  Arrninianilrn  ;  and  they  again 
fummoned  Montague  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe,  where  he 
was  very  feverely  reprimanded.  The  king  perceiving 

they 
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they  were  more  intent  upon  the  grievances  of  the  A>c'  l625« 
nation,  than  upon  the  exigency  of  his  affairs,  fent 
for  both  houfes  to  the  hall  of  Chrift-church  college, 
where  he  again  put  them  in  mind  of  their  promife 
to  fupport  the  war  ;  and  afllired  them,  that  the  fup- 
ply  they  had  voted  would  not  be  fufficient  to  defray 
the  expence  of  a  fleet  which  he  had  actually  equip- 
ped. Then  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  explained 
the  neceffity  of  granting  a  much  larger  fum  for  the 
king's  occalions.  The  commons,  inftead  of  com- 
plying with  theie  hints,  renewed  their  complaints 
againft  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  favourers 
of  popery ;  and  Charles,  in  order  to  render  them 
more  propitious  to  his  views,  indulged  them  with  a 
particular  anfwer  to  every  article  of  their  former  pe- 
tition, granting  every  thing  they  defired.  Even 
this  condefcenfion  failed  to  mollify  their  hearts,  and 
open  their  purfes.  They  ftill  dwelt  upon  the 
grievances  of  the  nation,  and  the  ftate  of  religion  ; 
and  the  king,  incenied  to  fee  all  his  meafures  bro- 
ken, diffolved  the  parliament,  on  pretence  of  the 
plague's  having  extended  to  Oxford.  But  the  com- 
mons before  their  difiblution,  with  a  view  tojullify 
themfelves  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  drew  up  an 
artful  declaration,  importing,  1  hat  their  delign 
was  to  lupport  his  majefty  in  all  his  juft  undertak- 
ings, after  they  mould  have  procured  redrefs  for  RU/involtIl, 
the  grievances  of  the  nation. 

Charles  having  nothing  to  hope  from  parliament,  Fnntiefs  ex- 
raiied  money  by  way  of  loan,  extorted  by  orders  JjJSthr 
under  the  privy  feal ;    and,    to  facilitate  this  ex-  Spaniards, 
pedient,  iiTued  a  proclamation,  recalling  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Englifh  parents  that  were  in  foreign  iemi- 
naries,  as  well  as  the  iubj eels  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  who  were  in  the  fervice  of  the  houie  of 
Aufcria  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  privy  coun- 
cil publimed  an  order  for  dilarming  all  popifh  recu- 
iants.     The  fleet  deftined  to  ad  againft  Spain,  con- 
H  fittin 
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A  c.  .625.  fiding  of  fourfcore  fhips,  having  on  board  ten  re- 
giments of  infantry,  fet  fail  in  October,  under  the 
command  of  Edward  Cecil  juft  created  vifcourtt 
\Vjmbkton,  inftructed  to  cruife  in  a  certain  lati- 
tude, to  intercept  the  Spanifh  plate-fleet  on    its 
return  from  the  Weft-Indies.   He  was  difappointed 
in  his  expectation ;  but,   might  have  taken  or  de- 
ilroyed  a  great  number  of  rich  galleons  and  gallies 
lying  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  had  the  earl  of  Efiex, 
who  commanded  the  van,  attacked  them   before 
Xhey  could  have  put  themfelves  under  the  cannon 
of  Portreal,  and  funk  fome  veflels  in  the  channel  to 
block  up  the  paifage.  A  thouland  men  being  land- 
ed with  Sir  John  Burgh,  the  fort  of  Puntal  furren- 
dered  at  the  firft  fummons.     The  reft  of  the  in- 
fantry were  next  day  let  on  more,  and  marched  to- 
wards the  bridge  of  Suazzo  •,  but,  being  quartered 
in  a  place  where  there  was  great  plenty  of  wine,  the 
foldiers  drank  it  to  fuch  excefs,    that  univerfal  con- 
fufion  enfued  i  and  the  officers  were  obliged  to  de  - 
fift  from   their  enterprize.     The  army  was  imme- 
diately reimbarked,  and  the  fleet  returned  to  Eng- 
land about  the  middle  of  December,  without  hav- 
ing ftruck  one  ftroke  of  importance. 
king's       The  king's  finances  being  quite  exhaufted,  he 
pubiilhed  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  perlbns  pof- 
fefled  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  who  had  not  yet  been 
knighted,  to  come  and  receive  that  dignity  :   but, 
reaping  very  little  advantage  from  this  expedient, 
he  found  himielf  under  the  necefllty  of  convoking 
another  parliament.       In  the  mean  time  he  was 
crowned  at  Weftminfter   by   the  hands  of  Laud 
bilhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  approaching  him 
as  he  fat  upon  his  throne,  pronounced   an   obfo- 
lete  addrefs  in  the  Latin  language,   to  this  effect, 
"  Stand,    and   hold    faft,    from    henceforth,   that 
"  place  of  royal  dignity  whereof  you  are  the  lawful 
"  ar.d  undoubted  heir  by  fuccerfion  from  your  an- 

"  ceftors, 
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'•  ceftors,  and  which  hath  been  this  day  delivered  A.  c.  1625. 

*6  unto  you,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 

"  Almighty  God,   and  by  the    hands  of  us  the 

"  bifhops  andfervants  of  God,  though  unworthy; 

"  whom  as  you  fee  approach  nearer  to  God's  altars, 

"  fo  vouchfafe  the  more  gracioufly  to  continue  to 

"  them  your  .royal  favour  and  protection  -,  and  the 

*c  Lord  Almighty,    whole  minifters  and  flewards 

"  they  are,  eftablifh  your  throne  in  righteoufnefs, 

*c  that  it  may  ftand  faft  for  evermore,  like  as  the 

*'  fun  before  him,    and  as  the  faithful  witnefs  in 

"  heaven.31     The  revival  of  this  invocation,  which 

had  been  difcontinued  fmce  the  coronation  of  Richard 

II.  gave  great  offence  to  the  puritans,  and  indeed 

was  a  very  idle  and  unfeafonabie  mark  of  Laud's 

fuperftition. 

The  king,  that  he  might  be  rid  of  the  leaders  of  Another 
the  oppofition,  appointed  them  as  flieriffs  of  coun  convoked? 
ties,  fo  that  they  could  not  fit  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  but  this  fcheme  did  not  anfwer  expectation. 
That  Ipirit  had  diffufed  itfelf  through  the  whole 
kingdom  -,  and  this  new  parliament  inherited  the 
complexion  and  character  of  the  laft.  The  fefllon  A.  c.  rf26. 
was  opened  with  a  fpeech  by  Sir  Thomas  Coventry 
lord-keeper  of  the  great  feal,  who  extolled  the  vir- 
tues of  rhe  king,  and  in  his  majefty's  name  recom- 
mended unanimity.  He  likewife  allured  them  of 
the  king's  affections  towards  his  fubjects,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  enact  wholefome  laws  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people.  The  commons  having  prefented  an 
addrefs  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  his  gracious 
anfwer  to  the  petition  delivered  by  the  laft  parlia- 
ment, began  to  take  the  grievances  of  the  people 
into  confideration.  They  chofe  one  committee  for 
fecret  affairs ;  another  to  confider  of  ways  and 
means  to  redrefs  the  grievances  •,  and  a  third  to  exa- 
mine the  flate  of  religion.  This  was  their  main 
engine,  managed  by  the  famous  Pym,  chairman  of 

the 
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A.C.  1626.  the  committee.  Two  books,  compofed  by  Mon- 
tague, were  again  brought  under  infpection,  and 
condemned  as  erroneous,  popiih,  and  Arminian. 
Charles  demanded  a  fubfidy,  and  endeavoured  to 
deferve  it,  by  ordering  the  judges  to  put  the  laws 
in  execution  againft  popim  recufants.  But  ftill  the 
commons  continued  to  brood  upon  the  grievances  : 
they  even  obliged  the  commiflioners  appointed  by 
parliament  for  managing  the  fubfidies  granted  in 
the  late  reign,  to  give  an  account  of  their  adminif- 
tration.  Charles  not  only  preffed  them  to  grant  the 
fubfidy  without  further  delay,  which  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  his  affairs,  but,  in  a  letter  to  the  fpeaker, 
he  gave  the  members  of  the  lower  houfe  to  under- 
ftand,  that  he  would  not  receive  a  fupply  unlefs  it 
fhould  be  proportioned  to  his  occafions,  of  which 
that  they  might  not  plead  ignorance,  he  fignified 
them  in  five  articles  that  accompanied  the  letter. 
The  commons,  mocked  at  this  peremptory  mef- 
fage,  preiented  an  addrefs,  couched  in  the  moft  re- 
fpectful  terms,  expreffing  their  hope  that  he  would 
gracioufly  receive  luch  information  from  his  parlia- 
ment as  would  difcover  the  caufe  of  his  majefty's 
wants  as  well  as  of  the  national  grievances  •,  and 
they  protefted  they  would  affift  him  ib  effectually 
that  he  fhould  find  himfelf  fecure  at  home  and  for- 
midable abroad.  Charles,  in  apprehenfion  of  their 
impeaching  Buckingham,  againft  whom  they  loudly 
exclaimed  as  the  author  of  all  the  grievances,  wrote 
a  fecond  letter  to  the  ipeaker,  in  which  he  plainly 
told  them  he  would  not  fuffer  them  to  proceed 
againft  any  of  his  domeftics,  much  lefs  againft 
thofe  who  filled  the  firft  places  about  his  perfon.  He 
faid  he  could  not  comprehend  their  reafons  for  at- 
tacking the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  been  fb 
popular  in  the  firft  parliament  of  his  reign  for  the 
fervice  he  had  done  the  nation :  he  declared  that 
the  duke,  inftead  of  augmenting,  had  confiderably 

diminifhed 
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diminiibed  his  fortune-,  and  that  he  had  done  no-  A  c- lfc26 
thing  but  by  his  matter's    exprefs  commands  ;  he 
therefore  defired  they  would  dilpatch  the  affair  of 
the  fupply,  otherwife  they  themfelves  would  be  the  Ru(hvvorth- 
firft  fufFerers  by  their  own  delay.     This  letter  pro- 
duced no  effect: :    they   ftill  refolved  to   impeach 
Buckingham.     Doctor  Turner,   one  of  the  mem- 
bers, propofed  the  queftion,  whether  or  not  they 
might  proceed  againft  the  duke  upon  public  report? 
and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.     The  king 
demanded  that  Turner  fiiould  be  punilhed  for  his 
prefumption ;    but  the  meffage  was   disregarded : 
neverthelefs  they  voted   three  fubfidies  and  three 
fifteenths ;  but  refolved  that  the    bill  mould  not 
pafs  until  their  grievances  were  redreffed. 

Charles,  impatient  of  their  proceedings,  con-  Commons 
voked  both  houfes  at  Whitehall,  where  he  thanked  JSUl? 
the  lords  for  their  loyalty  and  moderation;  but  told  vivacity, 
the  commons  he  had  fent  for  them  to  convince  them 
of  their  having  acted  contrary  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  kingdom.  Then  the  lord-keeper  harangu- 
ing them  in  his  majefty's  name,  obferved  that  as  no 
prince  was  more  attached  to  the  lawful  ufe  of  par- 
liaments than  their  fovereign,  fo  no  king  was  more 
jealous  of  his  prerogative,  which  he  would  not  fuffer 
to  be  violated  under  the  pretext  of  parliamentary 
freedom.  He  complained  that  Mr.  Cook  and  doctor 
Turner  had  fpoke  ieditioufly  in  their  houfe,  with  a 
view  to  defame  and  bring  his  government  into  con- 
tempt •,  and  that  his  majefly's"  meiTages,  demand- 
ing that  thefe  members  mould  be  punifhed  for  their 
inlblence,  had  been  difregarded.  He  exculpated 
the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  on  the 
teftimony  of  the  king  himfelf ;  and  infilled  upon 
their  defifting  from  fuch  irregular  informations.  He 
complained  that  raw  members,  without  age,  educa- 
tion, and  experience,  had  prefunied  to  vilify  his 
Council  of  (hue  :  that,  they  had  fpoken  of  affairs  in 
a  fuch 
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AC.  .616.  fucn  a  manner  as  to  prejudice  his  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers :  that  their  committees  had  not  only 
examined  the  ktters  of  his  fecretarics  as  well  as  his 
own,  but  even  ordered  the  clerks  of  the  office  to 
produce  memorials  and  fecret  notes  made  for  his 
majefty's  fervice.     He  declared   that  the  fupplies 
they  had  voted  were  altogether  infufficient  for  the 
.purpofes   to  which  they  were  deflined  ;  and  com- 
jnanded  them  to  let  him  know,   by  Saturday  next, 
what  fum  they  would  add  to  the  fubfidies  already 
granted  •,  giving  them  to  underiland,    that  mould 
they  fail  in  voting  fuch  an  aid  as  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  anfwer  his  exigencies,   he  would  not  pro- 
jniie  to  keep  them  longer  aflembled  j  whereas,    by 
complying  with  his  delire,   they  would  obtain  his 
confent  to  fit  as  long  as  the  feafon  would  permit. 
The  lord-keeper  having  concluded  his  fpeech,  the 
king  himfelf  reminded  them  of  the    two  treaties 
which  had  been  broken  off  by  the  exprefs  advice  of 
parliament.     He  obferved  that  Mr.  Cook  had  faid, 
it  was  better  to  be  devoured  by  foreigners,  than  to 
be  ruined  by  impofitions  at  home  ;  but,  for  his  part, 
he  thought  it  was  more  honourable  for  a  fovereign 
to  be  ruined  by  foreign  enemies,  than  to  fall  under 
the  contempt  of  his  own  fubjecls  :    and  he    told 
them,  that  as  it  was  his  undoubted  prerogative  to 
affemble  and  diflblve  parliaments,  it  would  depend 
on  their  behaviour,  whether  they  mould  continue  or 
ceaie.     As  foon  as  the  commons  returned  to  their 
houfe  they  ordered  the  doors  to  be  fhut,  and  the 
keys  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  that  no  member  might 
retire  until  they  fliould  have  deliberated  upon  the 
king's  declaration. 

Charles,  being  informed  of  their  intention,  or- 
e.  dered  3.  conference  to  be  held  forthwith  between  the 
two  houfes,  and  fent  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to 
explain  his  meaning  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  mi- 
tigate the  feverity  of  his  expreflions.     The  duke 

fignified 
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fignified  the  reafons  that  induced  his  majefty  to  be  A- c- l6l6< 
fo  importunate  for  a  iiipply  •,  and  afTured  them  he 
had  no  intention  to  interrupt  their  proceedings  upon 
the  grievances  of  the  nation.  He  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  juftify  his  own  conduct  and  magnify  his 
fervices;  and  the  lord  Conway,  fecretary  of  ftate, 
attempted  to  demonftrate  that  the  fubfidies  had 
been  employed  according  to  the  intention  of  par- 
liament. Though  the  commons  were  in  fome  mea- 
lure  appeafed  by  this  inflance  of  the  king's  conde- 
fcenfion,  they  prefented  a  remonflrance,  vindicat- 
ing themfelves  from  the  charge  of  irregularity  and 
prefumption ;  repreienting  that  it  was  the  undoubted 
privilege  of  parliament  to  deliberate  upon  national 
grievances  -t  and  humbly  intreating  that  he  would 
not  take  notice  of  any  thing  that  might  be  laid  in 
the  freedom  of  their  debates,  but  fufpend  his  judg- 
ment until  he  mould  fee  their  refolutions.  The 
king,  being  extremely  embarraffed  for  want  of 
money,  and  forefeeing  that  the  commons  would 
not  deliberate  upon  that  article  until  they  mould  be 
fatisrled  in  the  other,  at  length  contented  to  their 
impeaching  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

Their  proceedings  on  this  fubject  were  retarded  The  kmg 
by  an  unexpected  incident.     The  earl  of  Briftol,  "aruf  %>f- 
who  had  been  confined  to  his  own  houfe  ever  fince  td. 
his  return  from  Spain,  prefented  a  petition  to  the 
houfe  of  lords  -,  reprefenting  that  he  had  not  been 
fummoned  by  writ  to  parliament,  and  begging  they 
would  intercede  with  his  majefty,  that  he  might  en- 
joy his  privilege  as  a  peer  of  the  realm.     The  lords 
addreffed  the  king  on  this  fubject,  and  he  complied 
with  their  requeft ;  but  at  the  fame  time  the  keeper 
of  the  privy-feal  wrote  to  Briftol,  in  the  king's  name, 
defiring  he  would  not  obey  the  writ  of  fummons. 
This  letter  the  earl  prefented,  with  a  fecond  peti- 
tion, to  the  houfe  of  peers,  defiring  their  permifiion 
to  exhibit  articles  of  accufation  againft  the  duke  of 

Buck- 
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A.  c.  162.6.  Buckingham,  who  (he  affirmed)  had  abufed  the 
late  king  as  well  as  his  prefent  majefty,  the  nation, 
and  the  parliament.  Charles,  incenfed  at  his  pre- 
fumption,  lent  a  mefiage  to  the  lords,  declaring  he 
intended  to  impeach  the  earl  of  Briftol  of  high  trea- 
fon.  That  nobleman  was  immediately  taken  into 
cuilody,  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe,  where 
the  folicitor-general  read  the  articles  of  accufation, 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  who  had  corrected  them 
with  his  own  hand.  At  the  fame  time  the  houfe  re- 
ceived the  earl's  impeachment  of  Buckingham,  and 
lord  Conway,  fecretary  of  ftate.  The  king's  accu- 
fation of  Briftol  was  divided  into  three  parts,  includ- 
ing his  conduct  before  his  embafly  to  Spain,  his  be- 
haviour during  that  embafly,  and  his  demeanour 
fince  his  return  to  England :  but  he  acquitted  him- 
felf  in  iiich  a  manner  as  reflected  very  little  honour 
on  his  accufers. 

S^TdTIhe  In  a  few  days  a^ter  tnis  trial,  the  commons  pre- 
dukeof  pared  articles  of  impeachment  againft  the  duke  of 
Buying-  Buckingham  •,  and  Sir  Dudley  Diggs  accufed  him 
in  the  houfe  of  peers  of  malveriations,  mifprifions 
of  treafon,  and  divers  other  crimes  and  offences, 
fpecified  in  thirteen  articles,  which  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  the  practice  of  buying  and  fell- 
ing places  of  honour  and  profit  •,  to  his  having  in 
one  inftance  extorted  money  from  the  Eaft-India 
company-,  and  adminiftered  a  plaifter  and  medicines 
to  the  late  king  in  his  laft  illnefs,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  phyficians.  The  charge  was  fupported 
by  Sir  John  Elliot,  who  exaggerated  every  circum- 
fiance  of  the  impeachment,  and  fpoke  with  great 
virulence  and  contempt  of  Buckingham.  He  and 
Diggs  were  next  day  committed  prifoners  to  the 
Tower  ;  and  the  king  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  de- 
clare, in  the  houfe  of  lords,  that  he  himfelf  would 
be  an  evidence  to  clear  the  duke  of  every  article  in 
the  impeachment.  The  commons,  exafperated  at 

the 
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the  imprifonment  of  their  members,  on  pretence  of 
their  having  fpoken  difrefpectfully  of  the  king, 
figned  a  proteft,  importing,  That  Sir  Dudley  Diggs 
had  not  fpoken  the  words  of  which  he  was  accufed  -y 
and  they  publicly  declared,  that  neither  he  nor  El- 
liot had  exceeded  their  commifllon.  The  king, 
who  had  hoped  to  intimidate  the  houfe,  rinding 
himfelf  difappointed,  thought  proper  to  releafe  the 
members  ;  and  the  houfe  of  peers  prefented  an  ad  - 
drefs,  defiring  that  he  would  alfo  let  at  liberty  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  taken  into  cultody 
for  the  fame  offence.  The  king  was  very  unwilling 
to  comply  with  their  requeft  ;  but,  they  repeating 
their  demand,  and  infifting  upon  the  commitment's 
being  a  breach  of  privilege,  he  confented  to  the 
earl's  difcharge,  though  not  without  great  reluc- 
tance. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  tranfac~bions,  the  office  of  par]-,amens 
chancellor  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  becoming 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  was,  by  the  king's  intereft,  chofen 
his  fucceflbr ;  a  circumftance  that  gave  great  of- 
fence to  the  commons,  wbo  juftly  complained  of  his 
being  elected  at  a  time  when  his  impeachment  was 
depending,  and  the  plurality  of  his  places  formed 
one  article  of,  his  accufation.  It  was  certainly  a 
very  impolitic  mark  of  the  king's  contempt  of  his 
accufers.  At  length  the  duke  delivered  his  an- 
fwer  to  the  impeachment,  of  which  the  commons 
demanded  a  copy:  but  Charles,  in  order  to  divert 
their  attention  from  this  objecl,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  fpeaker,  infifting  upon  their  paffing  the  bill  for 
the  fubfidy,  without  any  condition,  before  the  end 
of  next  week;  otherwise  he  mould  be  obliged  to 
take  other  meafures,  as  his  occafions  were  too  im- 
portunate to  admit  of  the  leail  delay.  The  lower 
houfe,  mflead  of  obeying  this  command,  fent  up  a 
petition  againft  popifh  recufants,  containing  a  lilt  of 

nine 
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A.  c.  16*6  njne  and  fifty  profeffed  or  reputed  papiils,  wfia 
enjoyed  offices  under  the  government.  They  after- 
wards demanded  an  audience  of  the  king,  to  whom 
the  fpeaker  delivered  a  declaration,  juftifying  their 
conduct,  and  a  petition  relquefting  that  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  might  be  removed  from  his  majefty's 
councils  and  perlbn.  Charles,  flvocked  at  the  na- 
ture and  freedom  of  this  addreis,  reiblved  to  diiinifs 
the  parliament ;  and  the  commons,  receiving  inti- 
mation of  his  defign,  drew  up  a  remonftrarice,  of 
which  every  member  was  furnimed  with  a  copy. 
The  lords,  apprized  of  the  king's  refolution,  at- 
tempted by  an  addreis  to  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pofe,  which  however  he  executed  by  an  imme- 
diate diflblution  of  the  parliament.  In  the  remon- 
ftrance,  which  was  chiefly  levelled  againil  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  commons  complained  of  the 
difiblution  of  the  former  parliaments  :  Of  the  king's 
hinting  a  defign  of  laying  them  intirely  afide  :  Of 
his  having  levied  the  tax  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
which  had  expired  with  his  father,  without  being 
renewed  by  the  commons.  They  conjured  him  to 
give  up  the  duke  to  the  juftice  of  the  nation,  and 
remove  him  intirely  from  his  councils  ;  otherwiie 
all  the  money  they  could  grant,  would,  by  his  mif- 
application,  redound  to  the.  prejudice  of  the  king- 
dom. Charles  publifhed  a  declaration  to  juftify  the 
diiroiution  :  he  alledged  that,  by  means  of  fome 
turbulent  fpirits  in  the  lower  houfe,  the  commons, 
inftead  of  enabling  him  to  fnpport  the  war  in  which 
he  was  engaged  by  the  counlel  of  parliament,  difre- 
garded  all  his  letters  and  meflages  touching  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  a  preient  fupply,  employing  their  whole 
attention  in  prolecuting  his  innocent  fervants,  and 
endeavouring  to  entrench  upon  his  prerogative. 

Charles  inherited  all  his  father's  iublime  notions 
of  the  kingly  power,  and  entertained  a  contempt  for 
the  commons  which  James  would  never  venture  to 

avow, 
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avow.  His  temper  was  more  inflexible,  his  mind  A-  c.  1626. 
more  refolute  than  that  of  his  father ;  and  he  thought 
his  glory,  his  duty  to  his  iucceflbrs,  was  intereited 
in  oppofing  and  preventing  the  encroachments  of 
the  parliament.  He  now  ilTued  a  proclamation  for 
fuppreiTing  the  remonflrance  •,  and  another  forbid- 
ding all  difputes  for  or  againlr.  Arminiafm  :  then  he 
ordered  the  attorney-general  to  preient  an  informa- 
tion againit  Buckingham  in  the  Star-chamber,  for 
having  adminiftered  medicines  to  the  late  king ;  but 
this  caufe  was  never  decided.  In  order  to  lupply 
the  want  of  parliamentary  lubfidies,  he  eflablifhed 
a  commifllon  for  compounding  with  popifh  recu- 
fants.  He  renewed  all  the  leales  of  the  crown  te-  The  K\» 
nants;  he  borrowed  a  certain  fum  from  every  peer;  b!tar^r7$niei 
and  demanded  of  the  city  of  London  a  loan  of  one  thod«of«i- 
hundred  chouland  pounds,  which  was  refufed.  Hefinsm° 
laid  a  tax  upon  the  fea- ports,  for  equipping  a  fleet 
to  protect  the  trade  of  the  nation  ;  and  he  continued 
to  exact  the  tonnage  and  poundage.  He  declared 
the  kingdom  was  threatened  with  an  invafion  ;  or- 
dained a  faft  to  avert  the  judgments  of  God ;  and 
railed  a  body  of  troops,  on  pretence  of  defending 
^the  nation.  On  the  twenry-feventh  day  of  Auguft, 
his  uncle,  the  king  of  Denmark,  whom  he  had  en- 
gaged in  the  alliance  againft  the  emperor,  was  to- 
tally defeated  by  the  count  de  Tilly,  who  took  all 
his  baggage  and  artillery  •,  and  Charles  was  obliged 
to  find  money  to  repair  this  difafler.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  could  dcvife  no  expedient  fo  feafible  as 
that  of  a  general  loan  :  commiffioners  were  imme- 
diately appointed,  and  fent  into  the  different  coun- 
ties, with  instructions  to  demand  a  certain  fum  from 
each  individual,  according  to  his  eilate  ;  to  examine 
up9n  oath  thofe  who  mould  refufe  to  comply,  that 
it  might  be  known,  whether  or  not  any  perfon  or 
perfons  had  tampered  with  them,  to  excufe  them- 
felves  from  aflifting  the  king  in  his  neceffities ;  and 
N°  63.  1  to 
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A. c.  1616.  to  tranfmit  to  the  council  the  names,  quality,  and 
places  of  habitation  of  thole  who  fliould  prove  re- 
fractory. A  lift  of  the  voluntary  fubfcribers  was 
publifhed,  with<a  view  to  influence  otheiis  by  their 
example  :  all  the  nobility  and  perfons  of  fortune 
were  ordered  to  remain  at  their  country-houies,  un- 
til the  fubfcription  mould  be  finimed ;  and,  with  a 
view  to  intimidate  the  fubjects  from  a  refufal,  Sir 
Randolph  Crew,  the  lord  chief  juftice,  was  diverted 
of  his  office,  becaufe  he  had  exprefled  a  diflike  to 

Kuftwoith.'  this  impofition.  Over  and  above  this  inflance  of 
leverity,  foldiers  were  quartered  upon  the  houfes  of 
thole  who  were  backward  m  their  contributions ; 
and  when  they  were  in-iulted  or  injured  by  thole 
troublefome  guefts,  they  could  not  appeal  to  the 
ordinary  courts  of  juftice,  but  were  obliged  to  crave 
redrefs  from  a  council  of  war,  which  the  king  had 

A.  c.  i6z7.  inftituted  for  the  regulation  of  the  army.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  precautions,  the  money  came  Ib  (lowly 
into  the  exchequer,  that  the  council  thought  pro- 
per to  ule  more  violent  methods.  Thofe  tradefmen 
and  burghers  who  rejected  the  loan  were  inlifted 
as  foldiers ;  and  perfons  of  a  higher  rank  were,  up- 
on their  lecond  refufal,  fent  as  exiles  into  thole 
counties  that  were  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the 
places  of  their  habitation  :  nay,  fuch  as  refufed  to. 
fubmit  to  this  fentence,  were  imprifoned  in  Lon- 
don. Venal  clergymen  were  employed  to  preach 
up  paffive  obedience  and  non-refiftance.  Sibthorp. 
declared  from  the  pulpit,  that  fubjects  were  punifh- 
able  for  refilling  to  obey  the  commands  of  their  fo- 
vereign,  even  though  thefe  commands  mould  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  and  of  the 
nation*.  Manwaring  affirmed,  that  the  king  was 
not  obliged  to  obferve  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  v 
but  that  fubjects  were  bound  in  confcience  to  obey 
him,  without  reftriftion,  on  pain  of  eternal  damna- 
tion. Abbot,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  was  fuf- 

pended 
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pended  from  a]]  his  archiepifcopal  functions,  and  A-c- l6ar. 
confined  to  his  country-houfe,  for  having  refufcd 
*  to  licence  Sibthorp's  fermon.     Manwaring,  being 
in   the  following  parliament  condemned   by  the 
houfe  of  lords  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thoufand  pounds, 
to  make  public  recantation  at  the  bars  of  both  houies, 
to  be  imprifoned,  fulpended,  and  declared  incapa- 
ble of  any  employment  civil  or  ecclefiaftical,  was 
neverthelefs  pardoned  by  the  king,  and  in  the  fe-  Frankiyn. 
quel  promoted  to  a  bifhopric.  Rufhworth, 

Such  conduct  could  not  fail  to  raife  a  ferment  in 
the  nation  •,  and  the  only  profped  the  king  could 
have  of  freeing  himfelf  from  all  his  troubles,  was 
by  a  fpeedy  peace  with  Spain,  and  an  hearty  recon- 
ciliation with  the  commons.  He  was  extremely 
averfe  to  both  thefe  mealures.  He  had  not  yet 
gratified  Buckingham's  revenge  againft  the  count 
de  Olivarez  ;  and  he  himfelf  deeply  refented  the  in- 
Iblence  of  the  lower  houfe,  which  had  taken  fuch 
unprecedented  liberties  with  his  prerogative  and  ad- 
miniftration.  One  would  imagine  his  favourite  had 
been  bent  upon  his  ruin.  Inftead  of  difengaging 
him  from  the  deftruclive  war  in  which  he  was  al- 
ready involved,  he  entailed  upon  him  another  ene- 
my ftill  more  formidable  than  the  houfe  of  Aullria. 
Buckingham,  in  his  embaffy  to  Paris,  had  afpired 
in  his  gallantry  even  to  the  perfon  of  the  queen  of 
France,  Anne  of  Auftria,  wife  of  Lewis  XIII.  He 
is  faid  to  have  made  an  imprefllon  on  the  heart  of 
that  princefs,  and  incurred  the  jealoufy  of  cardinal 
de  Richlieu,  who  took  immediate  fteps  for  prevent- 
ing the  profecution  of  his  amour,  and  laid  fnares 
for  the  life  of  the  Englifh  minifler.  The  duke  be- 
ing apprized  of  his  defigns,  denounced  vengeance 
againft  the  cardinal  •,  and  at  his  return  to  England 
inftigated  his  fovereign  to  declare  war  againft  France. 
Such  at  leaft  was  the  fuppofed  caufe  of  this  rupture; 
and  Buckingham  was  of  a  difpofition  very  apt  to  be 
I  2  influenced 
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A.  c  1 627.  influenced  by  motives  of  this  nature.  The  queen's- 
chaplains  and  clomeftics  were  diimiffed,  in  open 
violation  of  the  marriage-contracl.  The  duke  ima- 
gined this  affront  would  incite  the  French  king  to 
commit  hoftilities  :  but  that  monarch  contented 
himielf  with  remonftrating  againft  the  contraven- 
War  with  tion  of  the  treaty.  At  length  a  pretext  was  found 
France.  by  the  minifter.  Charles  declared  in  council  his 
refolution  to  engage  in  a  war  with  France,  becaufe 
that  court  had  refilled  to  grant  a  paflage  to  the  Eng- 
liih  troops  under  the  count  of  Mansfcldt :  becaufe 
it  opprcfied  the  Huguenots  •,  and  the  French  flees 
had  made  prize  of  fome  Englifh  veffels.  Monfieur 
de  Soubize,  brother  to  the  duke  de  Rohan,  folicited 
fuccours  for  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle,  who  were 
threatened  with  a  fiege  •,  and  a  ftrong  armament  be- 
ing equipped  for  that  fervice,,  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, as  admiral  and  commander  in  chief,  let  fail 
from  Portimouth  in  the  beginning  of  July. 

The  Rochellers,  who  had  received  no  previous 
hint  of  this  expedition,  refilled  to  admit  the  Eng- 
lifh fuccours  into  their  town,  on  pretence  that  they 
could  not  take  fuch  a  material  refolution  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  proteflants  with  whom 
they  were  afibciated ;  but,  in  reality,  they  were 
afraid  of  their  allies,  fufpecling  that  Soubize  and 
Blancard,  who  managed  their  affairs  at  the  court  of 
Charles,  had  agreed  to  betray  the  place  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh.  Buckingham  thus  difap- 
ex'ptdhfon  pointed,  fleered  his  courfe  to  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  and 
Rh'£e  ifie  of  landing  with  feven  thoufand  men,  obliged  Toiras 
the  French  officer,  who  commanded  in  that  place, 
to  retire  into  the  fort  of  St.  Martin.  Had  this  been 
immediately  attacked,  in  all  probability  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  furrender:  but  the  duke,  being 
totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  gave  him  time 
to  provide  for  his  defence  ;  and  the  fiege  was  un- 
dertaken in  form.  The  French  court  no  Iboner 

heard 
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-'heard  of  this  invafion,  than  the  count  de  Schom-  A-c- 
berg  was  difpatched  with  fix  or  feven  thoufand  men 
to  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  \vhich  he  entered  without  oppo- 
fition  from  the  Englifh  navy  -,  and  obliged  Buck- 
ingham to  raife  the  fiege  with  iuch  precipitation, 
that  two-thirds  of  jiis  army  were  cut  in  pieces  be- 
fore he  could  reim bark,  tho'  he  himfelf  was  thelall 
man  that  quitted  the  (bore.  This  proof  of  his  per- 
Ibnal  courage,  however,  was  but  a  fmall  fubject  of 
confolation  for  the  dil grace  and  difafter  which  his 
country  fuflained  from  his  miicondmSt;  and  for  the 
hatred  and  curfes  -of  his  fellow-fubjects. 

Charles  not  yet  difcouraged  by  this  mifcarriage, 
refolved  to  renew  his  efforts  againfl  France  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle  finding  themielves  on 
the  eve  of  a  fiege,  craved  fuccours  with  the  moft 
earned  felicitations.  The  king  propofed  to  com-  R^" 
ply  with  their  rcqueft  •,  but  his  finances  were  alto- 
gether exhauited,  and  almoft  all  his  mariners  and 
ioldiers  had  delerted  the  fervice  for  want  of  pay. 
•  He  had  exercifed  fuch  acts  of  feverity  upon  thole 
who  refufed  the  loan,  that  he  had  nothing  to  ex- 
pect from  a  parliament  but  the  moft  vigorous  op- 
pofition.  Sir  John  Elliot  had  prefented  a  petition 
to  the  king,  demanding  his  enlargement ;  but  no 
regard  was  paid  to  his  remonilrartce.  Five  other 
gentlemen,  imprifoned  for  the  fame  refu-fal,  made 
the  like  demand,  not  as  a  favour,  but  as  the  pri- 
vilege of  Englifh  fubjects  •,  no  caufe  having  been 
afiigned  for  their  commitment.  This  affair  was 
brought  to  a  fblemn  trial  before  all  the  judges  of 
the  realm,  who  refufed  to  admit  them  to  bail  by 
virtue  of  a  Habeas  corpus,  and  remanded  them  to 
prifon.  After  thefe  ads  of  arbitrary  power,  Charles 
had  very  little  reaion  to  hope  for  condefcenfion  i;i 
the  parliament.  Neverthelefs,  fuch  was  the  emer-  A  third 
gency  of  his  affairs,  that,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Ro-  ^£.7t 
bert  Cotton,  he  iflued  out  writs  for  convoking  that 
I  3  affcrnbly. 
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A.C.  j6*7--alTembly.  He  recalled  archbifliop  Abbot  from  his 
'"  country-houfe,  to  which  he  had  been  confined ;  re- 
leafed  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  earl  of  Bri- 
flol  •,  and  let  at  liberty  all  thofe  who  were  impri- 
foned  on  account  of  the  loan,  to  the  number  of 
ieven  and  twenty.  The  majority  of  thele  were  re- 
turned as  members  of  the  new  parliament,  which 
met  about  the  middle  of  March. 

A,C.  1628.  -  The  king,  in  his  firft  fpeech  to  both  houfes,  told 
them  that  they  were  convoked  on  purpofe  to  grant 
the  neceilary  fupplies ;  and  that,  mould  they  neglect 
to  contribute  what  was  neceflary  for  the  iupport  of 
the  ftate,  he  fnould,  in  difcharge  of  his  conicience, 
ufe  thofe  means  that  God  had  put  into  his  hands, 
for  laving  that  which  the  folly  of  certain  perfons 
would  otherwife  endanger.  The  lord-keeper,  as 
ufual,  enlarged  upon  the  king's  text.  He  ex- 
plained the  fituation  of  all  the  European  powers  i 
expatiated  upon  the  ambition  of  the  houie  of  Au- 
ftria,  the  perfidy  of  the  French  court,  and  the  dan- 
ger to  which  the  British  dominions  were  cxpofed 
from  fuch  formidable  adverfaries.  He  exaggerated 
the  wants  and  extolled  the  merits  of  his  majefty. 
He  repeated  the  ridiculous  plea  of  the  war's  having 
been  originally  undertaken  by  advice  of  parliament. 
He  reminded  them  of  the  king's  threats,  in  cafe  of 
their  difobedience ;  and  conjured  them  to  be  nei- 
vioient  op.  ther  tardy  nor  fparing  in  their  fupplies.  The  com- 
[hehoufenofrnons  began,  as  in  the  laft  parliament,  with  the 
commor.s.  grievances  of  the  nation,  particularly  the  practice 
of  billeting  foldiers,  extorting  loans,  imprilbning 
thofe  that  refufed  to  lend,  and  rejecting  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Habeas  corpus,  by  which  the  Englifh 
iubject  is  admitted  to  bail.  Sir  Francis  Seymour, 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strat- 
ford, Sir  Robert  Philips,  and  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
diftinguiilied  themfelves  on  this  occafion  by  the 
freedom  of  their  reflections.  The  firft  of  theft*, 
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among  other  expreffions  of  the  fame  nature,  faid,  A- c l6z8> 
How  can  we  -exprefs  our  affections  while  we  re- 
tain our  fears ;  or  fpeak  of  giving,  till  we  know 
whether  we  have  any  thing  to  give?"    Went- 
orth  exclaimed,  "  They  have  taken  from  us,  what 
mail  I  fay  ?  indeed,  what  have  they  left  us  !    by 
tearing  up  the  roots  of  all  property,  they  have 
taken  from  us  all  means  of  fupplying  the  king? 
and  of  ingratiating  ourlelves  by  voluntary  proofs 
of  duty  and  attachment."      "  O  improvident, 
anceftors  1  (cried  Philips)  O  unwife  forefathers ! 
to  be  fo  curious  in  providing  for  the  quiet  pof- 
feflion  of  our  lands,  and  the  liberties  of  parlia- 
ment -,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  neglect,  our  per- 
fonal  liberty,  and  let  us  lie  in  prifon  during  plea- 
fure,  without  redrefs  or  remedy  ?    If  this  be  law, 
why  do  we  talk  of  liberties  ?    why  trouble  our- 
felves  with  difputes  about  a  constitution,  fran- 
chifes,  and  property  ?    what  may  any  man  call 
his  own,  if  not  the  liberty  of  his  perfon  ?"    Sir 
Edward  Coke  quoted  ftatutes  to  prove  the  king 
had  no  power  to  levy  taxes  by  extorted  loans'  -,  and 
he  repeated  an  article  of  the  great  charter,  import- 
ing, That  no  freeman  mall  be  arrefted,  imprilbned, 
or  difieifed  of  his  freehold,   except  by  the  legal 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  an  exprefs  law  of  the 
land.     In  vain  did  the  partifans  of  the  court  endea- 
vour to  mollify  thofe  demagogues,  and  perluade 
them  to  begin  with  a  fupply.    In  vain  did  fecretary 
Cook  prefent  certain  proportions  from  the  king  : 
the  houfe  refufed  to  hear  them,  till  they  mould  have 
diicufled  the  fubject  of  grievences.     In  oppofition 
to  the  king's  petenfions,  and  to  the  determination 
of  the  judges,  they  voted,  That  no  fubject  fliould 
be  imprifoned  or  arrefted  without  caufe  mewn ;  and, 
That  the  prifoner  mould  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the 
Habeas  corpus,  even  though  committed  by  order 
of  the  king  or  council  :    That  every  freeman  has, 
1  4  by 
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A.  c.  i6;3.  by  ancient  and  indubitable  right,  the  abfolute  and 
intire  property  of  his  own  eitate  :  and,  That  no 
tax,  talliage,  loan,  or  benevolence,  can  be  impo- 
fed  by  any  other  authority  than  of  parliament. 
Then  they  allowed  the  fecretary  to  read  the  king's 
popofitions,  demanding,  That  they  would  equip 
thirty  mips  for  the  defence  of  the  coafts  :  ten  for 
the  affiftance  of  Rochelle,  and  the  like  number  to 
guard  the  Elbe,  the  Sound,  and  the  Baltick  :  that 
they  would  provide  for  the  fubfiitence  of  eleven 
thoufand  men  deftined  for  an  expedition  abroad ; 
and  for  fix  thoufand  to  be  fent  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  king  of  Denmark  :  that  they  would  furnifh 
the  forts  and  magazines  with  necefTary  ftores  and 
ammunition  :  to  caufe  twenty  mips  to  be  yearly 
built  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  navy  :  repair  the  for- 
tified places,  pay  the  arrears  due  to  the  train  of  ar- 
tillery, the  victualling-office,  the  fleet,  and  the 
merchants,  whofe  veiTels  had  been  employed  in  the 
lervicc  :  and  laftly,  form  a  magazine  for  the  land- 
forces.. 

The  commons,  without  entering  into  a  difcuflion 
of  particular  articles,  refolved  to  grant  a  powerful 
fupply  j  and  then  relumed  the  confideration  of  grie- 
vances. As  the  council  had  confined  to  their  own 
houies  feveral  individuals  who  refufed  the  loan,  and 
fent  others  to  ferve  abroad  in  the  army,  the  houfe 
refolved  that  no  free  fubje£t  could  be  arrefted  or 
exiled  to  any  place  whatfoever,  by  order  of  the  king 
and  council,  without  the  concurring  authority  of 
the  laws  of  the  land,  or  aft  of  parliament.  ,  The 
king  beginning  to  be  apprehenfive  of  this  fpirit  in 
the  commons,  fent  fecretary  Cook  with  two  fuccef- 
iive  foothing  meflages,  in  confequence  of  which 
they  refolved  to  grant  five  fubfidies  ;  hut  immedi- 
ately returned  to  the  old  fubje6t,  and  demanded  a 
conference  with  the  upper  houfe.  Charles  ftill  pref- 
fcd  the  affairs  of  the  fubfidies,  in  repeated  meffages 
2  mixed 
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mixed  with  threats  -,    and  the  court  members  en-  *•  °-  *628 
deavoured  to  intimidate  the  oppofition,  by  hinting 
the  danger  of  the  king's  being  induced  to  govern 
altogether  without   parliaments.     The   commons 
were  alarmed,  not  atfrighted.     They  prefented  a  Thev  Pre» 
petition  againft  the  new  method  of  quartering  fol-  P*«  ^J 
diers  in  private  houfes  •,  but,  inftead  of  anfwering  right*;0 
it,   he  exhorted  them  to  proceed  without  lofs  of 
time  upon  the  fupply.    Their  obftinacy  increafed 
in  proportion  to  his  impatience.    They  determined 
to  tell  their  fubfidies  for  fome  valuable  confideration. 
They  prepared  another  remonftrance,  intitled,  The 
petition  of  right,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  liberties 
of  the  fubject ;  and  fent  it  up  to  the  lords  for  their 
perufal  and  concurrence.     The  upper  houfe  pro- 
profed  fome  alterations,  which  the  other  abfolutely 
rejected. 

The  king  fummoned  the  lords  and  commons 
to  White-hall,  where  the  lord-keeper,  in  his  name, 
told  them,  That  his  majefty  looked  upon  the  great 
charter,  and  the  fix  explanatory  ftatutes,  as  unal- 
terable conftitutions  actually  in  force  :  That  he 
would  maintain  his  fubjects  in  the  liberty  of  their 
peribns  and  eftates :  and,  That  he  would  govern 
according  to  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  realm.  He 
allured  them  they  would  find  as  much  fecurity  in 
his  royal  word  and  promife,  as  in  any  ftatute  they 
could  enact  •,  and  defired  they  would  unanimoufly 
concur  in  difpatching  the  principal  affair.  The 
commons  were  not  pleafed  with  this  declaration, 
which  they  confidered  as  a  fubterfuge  to  elude  their 
intention.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  obferved,  That 
they  muft  not  only  be  fatisfied  themfelves,  but  alfo 
do  fomething  for  the  fatisfaction  of  pofterity  ;  and, 
that  as  their  laws  and  liberties  had  been  publicly 
violated,  it  was  neceflary  to  demand  a  public  repa- 
ration. They  were  again  importuned  by  meflages, 
and  given  to  underftand  that  the  fefllon  Ihould  not 

con- 
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A.C.  itzt.  continue  a  fortnight  longer.  They  ftill  flood  firm 
to  their  purpofe.  The  fpeaker,  in  his  addrefs  of 
thanks  to  the  king  for  his  having  declared  his  in- 
tention to  rule  according  to  law,  defired  to  know 
if  he  would  give  his  royal  aflent  to  a  bill  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  lord- 
keeper  anfwered,  in  the  king's  name,  That  his 
majefly's  word  was  better  than  a  bill,  which,  how- 
ever, they  might  prepare,  for  confirming  the 
great  charter  and  the  fix  flatutes  -,  but  without  ex- 
planation, addition,  or  paraphrafe.  The  petition 
being  drawn  up,  the  commons  fixed  the  time  for 
the  payment  of  the  fubfidies,  that  the  king  might 
have  no  caufe  to  complain  of  their  backwardnefs 
on  that  fubject ;  and  that  fame  day  fent  the  petition 
to  the  upper  houfe,  demanding  the  concurrence  of 
the  lords.  In  a  conference  between  the  two  houfes, 
the  lord-keeper  produced  a  letter  from  the  king  to 
the  peers,  declaring  his  refolution  to  forbear  for 
the  future  from  imprifoning  any  perfon  on  account 
of  his  refilling  to  lend  money,  or  for  any  other  caule 
that  did  not  immediately  afreet  the  public  weal. 
He  likewiie  promifed  that  the  caufe  of  imprifon- 
ment  mould  be  always  fpecified  •,  and  the  party  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom. As  the  lower  houfe  took  no  notice  of  this 
letter,  the  lords  propofed  an  additional  claule  to 
the  petition ;  but  the  commons  rejecting  it,  they 
did  not  infift  upon  its  being  admitted.  Then  the 
two  houfes  refolved  to  prefent  the  petition,  and  be- 
feech  his  majefty  to  vouchfafe  an  aniwer  in  full  par- 
liament, that  it  might  be  regiftered  as  a  fundamen- 
tal conftitution.  It  contained  an  enumeration  of 
the  flatutes  which  had  been  lately  violated ;  and 
an- -humble  prayer,  That  no  man  for  the  future 
mould  be  compelled  to  yield  any  gift,  loan,  bene- 
volence, or  tax  without  an  act  of  parliament :  That 
none  fhould  b~  confined,  molefted,  or  dilquieted 

for 
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for  the  refufal  thereof:  That  his  majefty  would  be  A-c'  l6*s> 
pleafed  to  remove  the  foldiers  and  mariners"  who 
were  quartered  upon  private  perfons,  and  never 
lay  fuch  burdens  on  his  people  in  time  to  come : 
That  the  commifiioners  for  proceeding  by  martial 
law  might  be  revoked  and  annulled  •,  and  no  fuch 
commifTions  be  iffued  for  the  future.  Thefe  they 
demanded  as  their  rights  and  liberties,  according 
to  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  realm,  befeeching 
his  majefty  to  declare,  that  the  proceedings  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  people  in  any  of  the  premifes 
lliould  not  be  drawn  into  confequence  or  example-, 
and,  that  he  would  for  the  further  comfort  and 
fafety  of  his  people,  declare,  That  all  his  officers 
and  minifters  mould  ferve  him  according  to  the 
laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  realm,  as  they  tendered 
the  honour  of  his-  majefty,  and  the  profperity  of  the 
kingdom.  This  petition  being  read  before  the  king, 
his  anfwer  was  in  thefe  words  :  "  The  king  willeth 
"  that  right  be  done,  according  to  the  laws  and 
"  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  and,  that  the  ftatutes  be 
"  put  in  due  execution,  that  his  fubjefts  may 
"  have  no  caufe  to  complain  of  any  wrong  or  op- 
"  preflion,  contrary  to  their  juft  rights  and  liber- 
"  ties,  to  the  prefervation  whereof  he  holds  him- 
<c  felf  in  confcience  as  much  obliged  as  of  his  own 
"  prerogative."  The  commons,  diflatisned  with 
this  vague  and  evafive  reply,  laid  afide  the  bill  of 
fubfidies,  and  brought  the  fubject  of  grievances 
again  upon  the  carpet.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
they  parted  fentence  upon  doctor  Manwaring,  as  we 
have  obferved  above.  The  king  having  fent  a  mef- 
lage  to  the  commons,  importing,  that  he  would 
make  no  alteration  in  his  anfwer,  and  finifh  the 
feffion  in  a  few  days,  they  took  it  for  granted  that 
Buckingham  had  done  them  ill  offices.  Sir  John 
Elliot  rifing  up  to  fpeak,  was  filenced  by  the  fpea- 
kcr,  who  declared  he  had  the  king's  particu- 
lar 
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A.c.i6as.  laj-  orcfer  for  that  purpofe.  The  houfe  immedia- 
tely drew  up  the  following  declaration  :  "  That 
"  fmce  the  beginning  of  this  parliament  no  mem- 
««  ber  had  failed  in  point  of  reipect  to  his  majefty." 
Then  they  decreed,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
houfe>  that  no  member  mould  retire,  on  pain  of 
being  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  fpeakcr, 
however,  being  permitted  to  withdraw,  went  im- 
mediately to  the  king,  and  informed  him  of  thefe 
proceedings.  Mean  while  they  deliberated  upon  a 
remonftrance  to  his  majefty,  in  which  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  mould  be  accufed  as  the  principal 
caufe  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation.  The 
keeper  returned  with  the  king's  order  to  adjourn 
till  next  day,  when  he  delivered  another  meffage, 
fignifying,  That  his  majefty  had  no  intention  to 
deprive  them  of  their  juft  rights,  but  only  to  pre- 
vent their  blaming  his  council,  his  pad  conduct, 
and  his  minifters.  He  defired  they  would  not  pro- 
ceed upon  bufmefs  which  would  require  more  time 
than  he  had  allotted ;  and  promifed  that  iliould  he 
and  they  part  in  good  underftanding,  he  would 
foon  call  them  together  again,  when  they  might 
confider  other  affairs  at  their  lerfure.  Without  re- 
garding his  promife  or  requeft,  they  proceeded 
with  the  remonftrance,  and  demanded  the  concur- 
rence of  the  lords,  in  befeeching  his  majefty  to  give 
a  more  clear  and  latisfaclory  anfwer  to  the  petition 
of  right.  Charles,  thus  folicited  by  both  houfes, 
thought  proper  to  comply  with  their  requeft  ;  and 
the  petition  of  right  being  read  again  in  his  hear- 
ing, he  pronounced  the  uiual  form  of  aflent,  *'  Let 
Towfekh  "  lt  be  right,  as  is  defired."  This  conceffion  was 
the  king  received  with  loud  acclamations  and  public  rejoic- 
Sntl1"  mgs  5  and  the  commons  could  no  longer  delay 
the  bill  of  fubfidies,  which  was  pafled  immediately. 
Yet  their  ill  humour  did  not  abate. 

it; 
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If,  on  one  hand,  Charles  has  been  taxed  with  A* c- 
having  formed  a  defign  to  render  himielf  abfolute, 
it  muft  likewiie  be  owned,   that  the  leaders  of  this 
parliament  feemed  bent  upon  infringing  and  reduc- 
ing his  undoubted  prerogative.    This  confirmation 
of  their  rights  and  privileges  was  fo  well  received 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  demagogues 
began  to  fear  the  king  would  become  popular. 
They  therefore  refolved  to  finim  the  remonftrance, 
and  infert  in  it  every  fhadow  or  fufpicion  of  agrie- 
vance,  which  might  help  to  infpire  the  fubject  with 
hatred  and  contempt  of  his  fovereign.     They  dii- 
covered  an  order  of  the  king  for  the  payment  of 
thirty  thouiand  pounds  to  Sir  William  Balfour  and 
Sir  John  Dolbeir,  who  had  raifcd  a  body  of  Ger- 
man cavalry  to  be  tranfported  into  England.  They 
examined  a  commillion  granted  to  certain  peribns, 
impowering  them  to  devife  ways  and  means  for  rail- 
ing money,   either  by  impofition  on   the  people, 
orotherwife.     They  let  on  foot  an  enquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  •,  and  they  had 
recourfe  to  the  article  of  religion,  as  the  moil  in- 
flammatory ingredient  that   could  be   mingled  in 
their  remonftrance.    They  refolved,  That  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  was  the  cauie  of  all  the  national 
difatlers,    including  the  growth  of  popery :    and. 
That  Neale  and  Laud,  biihops  of  Wincheiler  and 
Bath,  were  the  protectors  of  Arminianifm.     All 
thefe   circumftances  were  Inferred  in  the  remonf- 
trance,  together  with  a  minute  recapitulation  of  all 
the  mifcarriages  by  fea  and  land  ;  and  every  in- 
ftance  of  arbitrary  exaction  and  mifconduct,  which 
they  imputed  to  the  evil  counfels  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.    The  king  received  this  addrefs  with 
the  molt  ienfible  chagrin ;  and  afterwards  gave  the 
lower  houfe  to  underftand,  that  he  would  put  an 
end  to  the  feffion  on  the  twenty-fixth  day  of  the 
month.    The  commons  forthwith  began  to  prepare 

another 
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AC.  162?.  another  remonftrance  againft  the  king's  levying 
the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  con-- 
fent  of  parliament.  They  repreiented,  That 
this  imposition  was  of  the  nature  of  other  fub- 
fidies  granted  by  the  commons  •,  an  hereditary 
right  inherent  in  the  iubjefts,  founded  upon  the 
antient  and  original  conflitution  of  the  kingdom, 
confirmed  by  divers  ftatutes.  They  declared,  That 
the  exaction  of  thofe  duties  upon  merchandife,  or 
any  other  tax,  without  the  confent  of  parliament, 
was  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  liberties  of  the 
kingdom,  and  incongruous  with  his  majefty's  an- 
fwer  to  the  petition  of  right.  The  king  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  purport  of  this  fecond  remon- 
ftrance, repaired  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  fent  for 
the  commons.  He  reminded  both  houfes  of  their 
having  protefted,  in  their  petition  of  right,  that 
they  had  no  intention  to  encroach  upon  his  pre- 
rogative, which  was  not  indeed  in  their  power.  He 
now  declared,  That  in  his  anfwer  to  the  petition, 
he  did  not  mean  to  grant  any  new  privilege  to  his 
people  :  nor  would  he  part  with  the  tonnage  and 
poundage,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  fupports  of 

prorogation  his  crown.     Then  he  gave  his  aflent  to  the  bill  of 

men"1*"    fubfidies,   and  prorogued   the  parliament  to  the 

Ru/hlcrth.  twentieth  day  of  October. 

After  their  difmiiTion,  he  recalled  the  copies  of 
Manwaring's  fermon,  which  had  given  fuch  of- 
fence, and  ordered  ibme  Jefuits  to  be  imprifoned  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  eftablifhed  a  corn- 
million  for  compounding  with  popifh  recufants. 
Wefton,  a  profeffed  papift,  was  created  lord  high- 
treafurer,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Portland;  Laud 
was  tranflatcd  to  the  bifhopric  of  London,  •  and 
Montague,  author  of  the  appeal  to  Cadar,  was 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  Chichefter.  A  confider- 
able  armament  had  been  equipped  for  the  relief 
of  Rochelle,  which  was  now  clofely  befieged;  The 

carl 
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earl  of  Denbigh  had  failed  thither  -,  but  neglected  A-c- l6lS* 
to  attack  th«  French  fleet,  and  returned  with  dif- 
honour.     In  order  to  wipe  out  this  itain,  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  refolved  to  take  the  command  up- 
on himfelf,   and  repaired  to  Portfmouth,  where  the 
fleet  and  forces  were  already  prepared  for  the  ex- 
pedition.    On  the  feftival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
the  morning,  the  duke  had  been  in  earneft  con- 
verfation  with   Monfieur  de  Soubize,    and  fome 
other  French  gentlemen,  who  ufed  fiich  gefticula- 
tions  in  fpeaking,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  their 
country,  that  the  by-ftanders,  who  did  not  under- 
itand  the  French  language,  imagined  they  fpoke 
with  great  animofity.     Immediately  after  this  dif- 
courle,    Buckingham,   in  going  to  another  apart- 
ment, turned  about  in  the  paffage  to  ipeak  with 
Sir  Thomas  Fryar.     In  this  pofture  he  was  (tab- 
bed by  an  unfeen  hand,  that  left  a  knife  flick- 
ing in  his   breait.     He  exclaimed  "  The  villain 
"  hath  killed  me  !"   and  drawing  the  inftrument  h->m  »ffa- 
from  the  wound,   dropped   dead  upon  the  floor. 
The   houfe   was  immediately  filled   with  tumult 
and  coniternation.     The  French  gentlemen  were 
immediately    feized    upon    fufpicion   of    having 
perpetrated  the  murder,    becauie  they  had  been 
heard   to   expoftulate   with  fuch  vivacity.     Near 
the  door  was   found  an   hat,   within   which  ap- 
peared a  paper,    infcribed  with  four  or  five  lines 
of  the  rernonftrance,  declaring  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham an  enemy  to  the  kingdom ;    and  under- 
neach   were  fome    Ihort   ejaculations.     No   body 
doubted  that  this  hat  belonged  to  the  afTafiin,  who- 
-was  feen  walking  before  the  gate  with  great  com- 
poiure  -,  and  at  once  confeffed  himfelf  the  author 
of  the  deed.     Some  of  the   duke's  officers  drew 
their  fwords,  in  order  to  facrifice  him  on  the  fpot, 
and  he  itood  with  open  arms  to  receive  his  fate : 

but 
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A.  c.  i6z8.  but  they  were  prevented  from  executing  their  pur- 
pofe  by  the  interpofition  of  others,  who  prudently 
iiiggefted  that  he  might  make  very  material  dif- 
coveries.     His  name  was  Felton,  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  who  had  ferved  as  lieutenant  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  ifle  of  Rhe  •,  and  his  captain  being  (lain, 
folicited    the   command  of  the  company,  which 
the  duke  beftowed  upon  another  peribn.     Felton 
confidered  his  difappointment  as  an  affront  and  in- , 
jury  which  could  not  be  redrefled.  It  made  a  deep 
impreflion  on  his  mind,  which  was  of  a  gloomy 
caft.     He  quitted  the  fervice,   became  a  fanatic  in 
religion  i  and  when  the  commons  published  their 
remonftrance,  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  act  of  duty 
to  deftroy  the  perfon  whom  they  declared  the  au- 
thor of  every  national  calamity.  This  reflexion,  co- 
operating with  his   revenge,    produced  the  molt 
defperate  enthufiafm,  under  the  influence  of  which 
he  repaired  to  Portfmouth,  where  he  eafily  found  an 
opportunity  of  executing  his  purpofe  among  the 
croud  of  people  who  had  daily  accefs  to  the  duke's 
apartments.    He  declared  that  no  perfon  was  privy 
to  his  defign,  which  was  formed  purely  on  con- 
fcientious  motives ;  and  he  feemed  to  think  he  had 
done  his  country  fignal  fervice  •,  but  afterwards, 
at  his  trial  he  exprelfed  great  contrition  and  ab- 
horrence of  his  guilt.  The  king  was  then  at  South- 
wick,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portfmouth;  and 
being  at  prayers  when  Sir  John  Hippeiley  entered 
the  room,  and  in  a  whifpcr  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  deplorable  fate  of  his  favourite,  he  receiv- 
ed the  tidings  without  change  of  countenance  ; 
but  the  fervice  was  no  looner  ended  than  he  re- 
tired to  his  chamber,  and  gave  vent  to  the  moft 
violent  tranlports  of  forrow.     Such  were  the  na- 
tural effects  of  a  warm  and  friendly  difpofition  : 
but  he  had  much  more  caufe  to  rejoice  at  the  death 

of 
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of  a  man,  \vhofe  life  muft  have  been  a  perpetual  caufe  A.  c.  16*3. 
of  diftruft  and  contention  between  the  fovereign  and 
the  people.  He  was  a  nobleman  polfeffed  of  every 
perfonal  accomplifhment,  whether  natural  or  acquir- 
ed. His  apprehenfion  was  quirk,  and  hisunderftand-  clarendon. 
ing  tolerably  cultivated  ;  he  was  brave,  courteous, 
and  liberal  •,  but,  fiery,  ram,  impetuous,  overbearing, 
and  fo  much  a  flave  to  his  paflions,  that  he  fcrupled 
not  to  facrifice  the  intereft  of  the  nation  to  his  own 
private  views  of  refentment.  After  Buckingham's 
death,  the  earl  of  Lindfey  was  appointed  admiral 
and  commander  of  the  fleet  and  army  deftined  for 
the  relief  of  Rochelle  ;  buc  before  he  reached  the 
coaft  of  France,  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu  had  buik  . 
a  furprifing  mole  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
which  effectually  excluded  the  Englifli  fuccours  ; 
fo  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  furrender  ac 
difcretion,  even  in  fight  of  their  allies. 

The  parliament  reaflembling  in  January,  a  com-  A>Ci  ^ 
mittee  of  commons  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
cafe  of  feveral  merchants  whofe  effects  had  been 
feized  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  becauie  they 
refufed  to  pay  the  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage. 
The  king  convening  both  houfes  at  Whitehall,  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  entertained  a  thought  of 
enjoying  that  fubfidy  otherwife  than  as  a  voluntary 
gift  of  his  people  •,  and  defired  that  all  mutual  jea- 
loufy  might  be  laid  afide.  In  a  few  days  he  fent  a 
meffage  to  the  commons,  requefting  they  would 
pafs  the  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage  ;  but  they 
pretended  the  affairs  of  religion  were  much  more 
prefTing.  They  complained  that  the  laws  were  not 
executed  againft  popifh  recufants-,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  papifts  were  favoured  with  lucrative  em- 
ployments j  that  fomething  was  daily  added  to  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  ;  that  Cozens,  dean  of  Dur- 
ham, had  introduced  into  his  church,  angels,  faints, 
N°  6j,  K  altars, 
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A.  c.  1629  altars,  and  lighted  tapers  on  Candlemas  day ;  and 
that  Arminianifm  was  greatly  encouraged.  Not- 
tvir. irons  withftanding  repeated  meirages  from  the  king,  urg- 
reHgious'1"0  ing  tnem  to  proceed  with  the  bill  of  tonnage  and 
gri«vanc«.  poundage,  they  fet  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  the  caufe 
of  thefe  religious  grievances.  They,  in  a  formal 
proteftatipn,  expreifed  their  belief  in  the  thirty-aine 
articles,  as  explained  by  the  doctors  of  the  Engliih 
church  •,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the  opinions  and 
doctrines  adopted  by  Jefuits  and  Arminians.  They 
folicited  the  king  to  proclaim  a  faft  -,  and  prefented 
an  addrefs,  containing  a  fort  of  apology  for  their 
preferring  the  affairs  of  religion  to  any  other  arti- 
cle of  bufmefs,  in  their  deliberations.  Buckingham, 
the  great  object  of  their  averfion,  being  now  re- 
moved, their  refentment  glowed  with  double  ran- 
cour againfl  Laud  bifhop  of  London,  who,  as  the 
king's  fpiritual  director,  encouraged  all  his  high 
noiions  of  the  hierarchy  and  prerogative.  He  was 
branded  as  a  fuperftitious  ecclefiaftic,  chief  of  the 
Arrninian  feet,  by  whofe  influence  Montague,  Co- 
zens, Sibthorp,  and  Manwaring,  had  been  pardon- 
ed and  even  promoted  to  biflioprics  or  rich  bene- 
fices ;  and  they  exclaimed  againft  him  as  an  im- 
placable foe  not  only  to  the  puritans,  but  alfo  to 
the  liberty  of  his  country." 

While  the  commons  were  employed  in  examining 
thefe  religious  grievances,  the  warehoufe  of  one 
Rolls,  a  merchant,  and  member  of  the  houfe,  was 
lealed  up  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  becaufe  he 
had  refufed  to  pay  the  tonnage  and  poundage.  A 
procefs  v/as  already  inftituted  in  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer againft  thofe  recufants  ;  and  now  the  com- 
mcns  frnt  a  meiTage  to  the  barons  of  that  court, 
importing,  That  they  had  refolved  the  bill  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage  mould  not:  be  difcufTed,  until 
the  goods  fhould  be  refloied  to  the  proprietors. 

The 
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The  officer  of  the  cufloms,  being  queflioned  atA'c<l6a9' 
the  bar  of  the  houfe,  declared  his  majefty  had  com- 
manded him  to  make  no  other  reply,  but  that  the 
goods  were  feiz'ed  for  duties  due  to  his  late  ma- 
jefty. In  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  the 
queftion  was  propofed,  Whether  they  ihould  pro- 
ceed againft  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms  ?  Violent  de- 
bates enfued ;  and  Sir  John  Finch,  the  fpeaker,  be- 
ing defired  to  put  the  qucflion  to  the  vote,  faid  he 
could  not  comply  without  difobeying  the  king's  or- 
der. They  were  immediately  adjourned  to  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  February,  and  afterwards  to  the 
fecond  of  March,  by  the  king's  order.  When  they 
met  again,  the  fame  affair  was  brought  upon  the 
carpet  :  the  fpeaker  again  refufed  to  collect  the 
votes  :  he  declared,  in  the  king's  name,  that  the 
houfe  was  adjourned  to  the  tenth  day  of  March,  and 
attempted  to  withdraw  •,  but  was  forcibly  held  in 
the  chair  by  Holies  and  Valentine,  until  the  majo- 
rity had,  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  pafled  a  protef- 
tation,  by  which  all  the  favourers  of  popery  and 
Arminianifm,  all  thofe  who  advifed  or  affifted  the 
king  in  levying  tonnage  and  poundage  before  ic 
was  granted  by  parliament,  and  all  perfons  fub- 
mitting  to  the  payment  of  it,  were  declared  ene- 
mies to  the  date,  and  traitors  to  the  liberties  of 
England.  As  the  king  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
fuch  a  feffion,  he  was  not  forry  for  this  pretence  to 
difiblve  the  parliament,  and  publifhed  a  proclama- 
tion, fignifying  his  intention  on  this  fubject.  Next 
day  nine  members  of  the  lovvi-r  houfe  were  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  the  council  ;  four  of  ihefe 
obeyed  the  citation,  and  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  give  an  account  of 
what  had  pafied  in  their  houfe  when  the  fpeaker 
was  detained  in  the  chair.  The  papers  of  Holies, 
Elliot,  and  Selden,  were  feized ;  and  a  proclama- 
tion iffued  for  arrefting  the  five  that  did  not  ap- 
K  2  pear. 
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A.C.  ,62.  came 


The  pari-a-  to  the  houfc,  and  diflfolved  the  parliament,  aUer  a 
Mved.11'  fllort  fp«ch,  in  which  he  thanked  the  lords  for 
their  dutiful  and  fubmiffive  behaviour,  and  de- 
clared his  refennnent  againft  feme  vipers  in  the 
lower  houfe,  who  had  blinded  the  eyes  of  their  fel- 
lows with  the  mill  of  infolence  and  ledicion. 
Profecunon  That  he  might  not  feem  to  exert  a  defpotic  power 
ofthemcm-in  punifhing  thofe  leaders  of  the  people,  he  pro- 
poled  certain  queftions  to  the  judges  j  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  anfwers,  ordered  the  attorney  general 
to  raife  a  procefs  againft  the  impriibned  members 
for  their  violent,  unlawful,  and  feditious  behaviour 
in  the  houfe  of  commons.  Alderman  Chambers 
was  profecuted  in  the  Star-chamber  for  having  faid 
that  the  merchants  were  more  oppreffed  in  England 
than  in  Turkey  ;  and  condemned  to  an  exorbitant 
fine,  the  payment  cf  which  reduced  him  to  extreme 
poverty.  Long  was  fentenced  to  pay  two  thou- 
fand pounds  for  having  violated  his  oath,  in  fitting 
as  a  member  in  the  lower  houfe,  after  he  had  been 
fworn  fherirT  of  Wiltfhiie.  The  imprifoned  mem- 
bers in  vain  demanded  the  privilege  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  :  they  were  detained  in  confinement  from 
March  to  October  •,  and  then  the  court  of  King's- 
bench  decreed  that  they  mould  remain  in  prifon 
during  the  king's  pleafure.  Elliot  was  moreover 
call  in  a  fine  of  two  thoufand  pounds,  Valentine 
in  one  of  five  hundred,  and  Holies  obliged  to  pay 
a  thoufand  maiks.  Such  arbitrary  and  unpopular 
meaf'ures  could  not  fail  to  inflame;  the  public  dif- 
content.  The  populace  murmured  openly,  and 
difperled  libels  againft  bifliop  Laud,  and  lord  Wef- 
ton  the  treafurer,  as  the  authors  of  ail  thofe  violent 
counfels.  The  king  publifhed  a  long  declaration 
in  h:s  own  defence,  juftifying  the  fteps  he  had 
taken,  and  in  particular  the  diifolution  of  the  par- 
liament, from  the  infoient  and  fedicious  conduct  of 
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the  members:  but  this  apology  had  littls  vveight  A  c- 1629. 
with  the  nation ;  the  imprilbned  mem'bers  were 
looked  upon  as  martyrs  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  difpute  was  confidered  as  a  conreft  be- 
tween the  crov/n  and  the  fubjects  ;  n*  wonder 
therefore  that  the  king's  partifans  were  not  the  moft 
numerous.  Individuals  were  heard  publicly  to 
complain  that  the,  king  intended  to  deftroy  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament-,  that  commerce  was  ruined, 
.religion  in  danger,  and  the  kingdom  on  the  brink 
of  flavery,  from  which  nothing  could  fave  ic  but  a 
new  parliament.  Charles,  informed  of  thefe  cla- 
mours; endeavoured  to  filence  them  by  a  proclama- 
tion, forbidding  all  perfons  to  difcourfe  upon  the 
fubjecl  of  a  new  parliament ;  and  a  fatyrical  per- 
formance appearing,  under  the  title  of  Advice  to 
the  king  to  bridle  the  infolence  of  parliaments,  the 
Star  chamber  declared  it  a  feditious  libel. 

Charles  finding  it  impracticable  to  maintain  the  ivacew;th 
war  without  fubfidies,  refolved  to  conclude  a  peare  J".'nct:  and 
with  France,  which  was  accordingly  effected  by  the 
mediation  of  Venice,  on  condition  that  the  articles 
of  the  queen's  marriage  mould  be  confirmed  ;   and  *"*»•«»•&• 
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the  Huguenots  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  fo- 
vereign.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  war  France 
£nd  Spain  had  acted  altogether  on  the  defenfive  : 
they  knew  the  difputes  between  Charles  and  his 
parliament  would  difable  him  from  executing  any 
important  fcheme  to  their  prejudice  ;  and  they 
would  not  concert  sny  plan  of  operation  againft 
him,  that  might  unite  the  kingdom  from  a  fenie  of 
common  danger  :  they  even  diimifled  the  Englifh 
prilbners,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  inglorious 
expeditions  to  Cadiz  and  the  ifle  of  Rhe.  The 
paace  with  France  was  iucceeded  by  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  which  was  next  year  ratified  without  any 
difficulty.  The  five  fubfidies,  granted  by  parlia- 
ment, produced  ib  little,  that  the  king  ordered  the 
K  3  tonnage 
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A.C.  1619.  tonnage  and  poundage  to  be  levied  with  great  ri- 
gour. The  cuftom  houfe  officers  were  impowered 
to  enter  hcufes,  and  break  open  warehouses,  chefts, 
and  clofets,  to  learch  for  goods  which  had  not  payed 
the  duty^  and,  on  this  pretence  of  fcarching,  they 
committed  numberlefs  acts  of  fraud  and  oppreffion. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  popular  clamours  from  pro- 
ducing infurreclions,  the  council  iffued  orders  for 
arming  and  reviewing  the  militia,  that  the  people 
might  be  intimidated  by  their  appearance-,  whiie, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  atnufed  with  public 
orders  for  putting  the  laws  in  execution  againll  pa- 
pifts.  At  the  fame  time  the  king  endeavoured  tq 
fill  his  coffers  by  granting  exciufive  privileges  for 
the  fale  of  commodities  and  provifions  :  fo  that  the 
whole  kingdom  was  filled  with  monopolies,  to  the 
unfpeakable  prejudice, of  trade  and  manufacture. 

A.  £-.1630.  n     fn  .  *     ,J  .  r    •      T* 

Jrreibytenannm  having  made  great  progrels  in  Eng- 
land, the  king,  by  the  advice  of  bifhop  Laud,  fent 
instructions  to  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  enjoin- 
ing them,  among  other  things,  to  take  efpecial 
care  that  no  puritan  minifter  fhould  be  admitted  in- 
to the  church  -,  and  to  difcover  all  fuch  as  fhould 
neglect  the  rites  prefcribed  in  the  canons.  The 
prefbyterians  conceived  the  mod  implacable  hatred 
againft  Laud  for  this  and  other  inftances  of  his  en- 
mity, and  he  feverely  felt  their  refentment  in  the 
lequel  -f. 

Adcip™*  ^ iie  Pow^r  °f  the  honfe  of  Auftria  was  now 
enmvGer-  become  fo  formidable  in  Germany,  that  all  the 
"  of  neighbouring  potentates  were  alarmed;  and  no 

-  prince  feemed  fo  well  qualified  to  bridle  its  ambi- 
t;on  as  Guftaviis  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden  ;  upon 
him  therefore  France  and  England  turned  their 
eyes.  He  was  animated  with  a  dcfire  to  fupport 

f  On    the    twenty- rr'nh    day  of    pijnce,  who  was  baptifed  by  the  name 
W^y   the  queei.    was   dtliverc..   of  a     of  Charles. 

the 
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the  liberties  of  the  empire  ;    but  employed  in  a  war  A-c- 163°« 
with  Poland,  which  for  the  prefenc  hindered  him 
from  gratifying  that  inclination.     The  difpute  was 
compromifed  by  the  mediation  of  the  two  crowns. 
The  French  court  confidered  him  as  a  proper  in- 
ftrument  to  check  the  growth  of  a  rival  power ; 
and  Charles  of  England  hoped  by  his  means  to  ef- 
fect the  restoration  of  the  Palatine.     He  engaged  Enn««h» 
with  Guftavus  in  a  private  convention  for  this  pur-  rffl^re'^e 
pofe,  and  {applied  him  with  a  reinforcement  of  fix  1**"**' 
thcufand  men,  commanded  by  the  marquis  of  Ha- 
milton,  in  whofe  name  they  were  levied,  that  the 
king  might  fave  appearances  with  the  houle  of  Au- 
ftria.     The  Swede,   however,  did  not  perform  his 
engagements  :    for,   afcer  he  had  obtained  feveral 
glorious  victories,  he  refufed  to  reftore  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  except  upon  fuch  harfh  conditions  as  that  i<«t /><>«  not 
prince  could  not  accept  with  any  regard  to  his  ho-  EjJjJlJllJ 
nour.    Charles,  perceiving  that  he  had  been  duped, 
withdrew  his  forces,  which  hadidone  good  fervice, 
and  recalled  Vane,   who  had  accompanied  the  king 
of  Sweden,  in  quality  of  English  ambafiador. 

Among  the  methods  practiled  by  Charles  to  raife 
money,  was  that  of  appointing  commiffioners  to 
compound  with  thofe,  who  though  lummon:jd  ac 
his  coronation  to  come  and  receive  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  had  neglected  to  appear.  In  the  reign  Ru/hworth. 
of  hdward  II.  an  old  cuftom  was  enacted  into  a 
law,  importing,  That  every  man  poifeiled  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year  in  land,  mould  be  knighted  :  almoit 
all  the  fucceedthg  monarchs  had  put  the  law  in  exe- 
cution. Charles,  confidering  the  difference  of  value 
in  money  between  that  reign  and  the  prefent  t:me, 
fummoned  thofe  only  whole  yearly  rent  amounted 
to  forty  pounds  ^  yet  even  this  mitigation  was 
deemed  a  hardftiip,  becaufc  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds,  in  the  days  of  Edward,  was  equal  to  four 
times  the  fum  in  the  reign  of  Charles.  A  great 
K  4  number 
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A.c.  i6jx.  number  had  therefore  refufed  to  obey  the  mandate, 
and  thefe  were  now  fined  for  their  difobedience.  A 
confiderable  fum  was  likewife  exacted  by  way  of 
compofition  from  thofe  who  declined  the  order. 
This  was  likewife  a  fubjjedl  of  difcor.tent,  though 
not  fo  inflammatory  as  the  conduct  of  Laud  with 
refpect  to  religion.  That  prelate,  tho'  irreproach- 

taihment  to      .   *     ...  '     ,  •    i         r  r  n.'    • 

able  in  his  morals,  was,  either  from  lupermtion  or 
hatred  to  the  puritans,  inflexibly  attached  to  cer- 
tain idle  ceremonies,  which  gave  infinite  offence  to 
all  the  fanatics  in  England.  Thefe  appeared  as  fla- 
grant innovations,  at  the  confecration  of  St.  Catha- 
rine's church.  When  he  approached  the  weft  door, 
a  loud  voice  was  heard,  exclaiming,  "  Open,  open, 
"  ye  everlafting  doors,  that  the  king  of  glory  may 
"  enter  in !"  The  gates  were  inftantly  thrown 
open :  when  the  bifliop  entering,  fell  on  his  knees  ; 
and  with  his  eyes  and  hands  up-raifed,  exclaimed, 
t4  This  place  is  holy,  the  ground  is  holy  -,  in  the 
"  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  I 
"  pronounce  it  holy."  In  his  way  to  thethancel 
he  fevtral  times  took  up  an  handful  of  duft,  and 
threw  it  in  the  air-,  he  bowed  frequently  at  the 
eommunion-tible  •,  he,  wuh  his  attendants,  walked 
in  proceffion  around  the  church,  finding  pfalms  : 
he  repeated  a  form  of  prayer,  and  pronounced  thefe 
words  with  a  loud  voice,  "  We  conleciate  this 
"  church  •,  and  feparate  it  unto  thee  as  holy  ground, 
*'  not  to  be  profaned  by  common  ufes."  Standing 
by  the  ccmmunion-table,  he  folemnly  anathema- 
tized all  who  fliould  pollute  that  facred  place  ;  and 
poured  forth  benedictions  upon  thofe  who  had  con- 
tributed to  build  and  adorn  the  edifice.  In  the 
clofe  of  every  curie  and  bfeffmg  he  bowed  towards 
the  eaft,  and  cried,  "  Let  all  the  people  fay  Amen.5* 
After  the  fermon  he  proceeded  to  adminifter  the  fa- 
crament :  in  advancing  to  the  communion-table 
he  made  feveral  genuflexions,  and  bowed  fevcn 

times 
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times  very  low  to  the  bread  and  wine.  Having  A.  c.  1632. 
lifted  up  the  corner  of  a  cloth  that  covered  the  Eu- 
charift,  he  dropped  it  fuddenly;  and,  retreating 
three  paces,  bowed  three  times  almoft  to  proftration. 
Then  he  advanced  again,  uncovered  the  bread,  and 
made  another  profound  reverence.  The  fame  cere- 
monies were  obfeived  in  uncovering  and  taking  up 
the  cup  that  held  the  wine;  and  he  himfelf  having 
communicated,  adminiftered  the  facrament  tofome 
of  the  by-ftanders.  One  would  imagine  Laud  had 
praftifed  this  mummery,  which  was  copied  from  a 
Roman  pontifical,  on  purpofe  to  exafperate  the 
people  ;  for  he  knew  that  no  fuch  ceremonies  had 
been  performed  in  the  Englifh  church  fince  the  re- 
formation ;  and  he  could  not  be  fo  weak  as  to  be- 
lieve this  grimace  efiential  to  religion.  Whatever 
were  his  motives,  certain  it  is  he  was  a  very  im- 
proper perfon  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  church  at  this 
juncture,  and  a  very  pernicious  fpiritual  guide  to 
the  king,  whofe  conscience  he  ruled  with  the  mod 
defpotic  authority.  PofTrfled  of  this  pre  eminence 
he  difregarded  the  clamours  of  the  people,  and  let 
his  enemies  at  defiance.  Three  doctors  in  theology 
at  Oxford  having  preached  againft  Arminianifm, 
were  expelled  from  theuniverfity  ;  and  others,  who 
undertook  to  defend  them,  were  by  his  influence 
deprived  of  their  places.  While  the  adminiftration 
of  the  hierarchy  was  left  to  his  charge,  he  and  his 
adherents  humoured  the  king  in  his  high  notions  of 
the  prerogative,  of  which,  however,  they  refolved 
to  render  the  ecclefiaftical  power  altogether  inde- 
pendent. The  facerdotal  character  was  reprefented  Rufllwortj!t 
as  facred  and  indefeafible.  Ecclefiaftical  courts 
•were  held  by  the  bifhops  in  their  own  names,  with- 
out any  reference  or  regard  to  the  regal  authority  : 
and  Charles  winked  at  thefe  encroachments  in  a  let 
of  men  who  Teemed ,  in  all  other  refpedls,  implicitly 
devoted  to  his  crown  and  perfon. 

He 
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A.  c.  1632.  He  continued  to  fell  patents  under  the  great  leal. 
He  erected  a  company  of  foap- makers  :  he  derived 
a  confiderable  advantage  from  damping  cards ;  and 
even  granted  an  exclufive  privilege  to  a  monopoly 
of  rag-merchants.  He  iiTaed  a  proclamation,  com- 
manding all  noblemen,  gentlemen,  ecclefiaftics,  and 
others,  to  retire  in  forty  days  to  the  different  places 
of  their  residence,  that  they  might  not  confume 
their  means  unprofitably  in  London,  unlefs  they 
had  particular  bufir.efs  in  that  capital  •,  and  thofe 
who  diibbeycd  his  order,  the  Star-chamber  fum- 
moned  and  lined  in  large  fums  for  the  ufe  of  his 
majefty.  He,  at  the  fame  time,  appointed  com- 
miiTionerstopunifh  thole  who  had  augmented  Lon- 
don with  new  buildings,  in  contempt  of  former 
piohibitions.  London  itfelf  was  condemned  in  a 
fine  of  fifteen  hundred  marks,  for  having  neglt-cted 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  death  of  one  Lamb,  a 
fuppofed  conjurer,  who  had  been  maltreated  by  the 
The  pun.  populace.  While  the  Hate  puritans  were  perlecuted 
with?eourd  by  the  Star-chamber  and  other  courts  of  juftice,  the 
high  com  million  and  biihops  courts  kept  a  fevere 
hand  over  the  prefbyterians,  who  feemed  to  thrive 
under  the  rod  of  correction.  Being  generally  fana- 
tics, they  were  eafily  provoked  to  fome  inordinate 
faliies  of  enthufiafm,  that  furnifhed  pretence  for  the 
feverities  they  underwent  both  in  peiion  and  eitate. 
Sherfield,  recorder  of  Salisbury,  was  fined  in  five 
hundred  pounds  by  the  Star-chamber,  becaufe  he 
had  broke  a  pane  of  glafs  in  a  window  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's church,  where  the  hiRory  cf  the  creation 
was  painted,  and  Gcd  the  Father  rcprefented  in  the 
form  of  an  old  man.  This  picture,  which  was  exe- 
cuted in  a  wretched  manner,  gave  offence  to  Sher- 
field •,  who,  with  the  conlent  of  the  veftry,  employed 
a  glazier  to  remove  ir.  In  giving  direvflions,  he 
broke  one  of  the  panes  with  his  ftarY,  and  was  imrre- . 
diately 'proiccuced  by  the  Attorney-general,  fjr  hav- 
ing, 
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ing,  contrary  to  the  canons,  prefumed  to  make  an  A-c- 163»- 
alteration  in  a  church,  without  a  fpecial  licence  from 
the  ordinary. 

Thefe  instances  of  rigour  could  not  fail  to  irritate 
the  people,  and  even  alienate  the  minds  of  many 
from  the  church  that  practifed  fuch  feverity  ;  and 
yet  the  church  of  England  is  of  all  others  the  moil 
charitable  and  averle  to  cruelty  and  perfecution  , 
but  few  perfons  v/ere  qualified  to  make  proper  di- 
ftinctions  between  the  principles  and  tenets  of  the 
church,  and  the  characters  of  individual  paftors. 
Charles,  in  order  to  weaken  the  fpirit  of  democracy, 
endeavoured  to  difunite  the  councils  of  the  dema- 
gogues, and  actually  gained  over  to  his  intereft  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  who  had  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  opposition.  He  foon  became  one 
of  the  moft  zealous  partifans  of  the  regal  power ; 
and,  at  laft,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  jealoufy  and  re- 
fentment  cf  that  houfe  whofe  deliberations'  he  had 
fo  greatly  influenced.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  sir  Thomas 
created  him  prefident  of  the  council  of  the  North,  Wentworth 
a  court  of  judicature  eftablimed  at  York  in  the  reign  JSt  rf  the 
of  Heniy  VIII.  for  the  relief  of  poor  luitors  in  the  North- 
counties  of  York,  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
Weftmoreland,  and  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  who 
could  not  afford  to  bring  their  caufes  into  the  courts 
of  Weftminfter.  This  court,  being  entirely  con- 
ducted by  the  king's  private  instructions,  without 
any  ether  dependence,  degenerated  into  a  terrible 
grievance  -,  infomuch  that,  in  a  fubfequent  parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  de- 
clared to  the  houfe  of  lords,  that  of  fifty-ei^ht  ar- 
ticles of  inftructions,  there  was  not  one  that  did  not 
either  contradict:  or  tranfgrefs  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
The  king,  having  now  governed  the  nation  three 
or  four  years  without  a  parliament,  began  to  find 
himfelf  more  at  eafe  than  he  had  ever  been  fince  his 
acctfficn  to  the  throne.  His  revenue  now  flowed 

in 
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A.C.  1631.  jn  certain  channels.  The  commons  became  habitua- 
ted to  thole  impofitions,  againft  which  they  had 
exclaimed  as  the  ads  of  arbitrary  power  ;  and  tho* 
individuals  were  occafisnally  handled  with  rigour, 
the  people  in  general  found  themfelves  rich  and  eafy 
under  his  adminiftration.  Juftice  was  upon  the 
whole  impartially  diftributed.  Charles,  in  his  pri- 
vate character,  exhibited  a  mining  example  of  vir- 
tue, piety,  and  moderation.  Malice  mud  own  he 
was  chafte,  temperate,  and  devout  •,  an  affectionate 
hufband,  a  tender  parent,  a  warm  friend,  and  a  kind 
matter.  He  paid  too  much  deference  to  the  ©pi- 
nion? and  felicitations  of  the  queer,  who,  though  an 
accomplifhed  princefs,  was  bigotted  to  her  religion, 
and  violent  in  her  counfels. 

A.  c.  i6jv      JR  j.j^g  feafon  Of  tranquiliry  he  refolved  to  vifit  his 

The  king's  •          i  •         s  r  r>         i         i          i  i  i 

journey  to  ancient  kingdom  or  Scotland,  where  he  was  accord- 
Scotland,  ingly  crowned  with  great  magnificence  •,  and  the 
parliament,  being  affembled  at  Edinburgh,  granted 
a  larger  fubfidy  than  ever  had  been  given  to  any 
other  king  of  that  realm.  The  Engliih  money  had 
by  this  time  found  its  way  into  Scotland,  and  the 
nobles  of  thit  country  even  vied  with  the  Englifh 
courtiers  in  the  fplendor  of  their  equipage  and  enter- 
tainments. Charles  inherited  his  father's  defign  of 
bringing  religion  in  Scotland  to  a  conformity  with 
the  Knglifh  church  :  and  bimop  Laud  accompa- 
nied him  in  this  journey,  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  the  fcheme.  As  a  preparatory  ftep,  he  paflTed  two 
acts  in  the  Scottifh  parliament,  the  ftrlt-intitled,  An 
aft  concerning  the  king's  prerogative,  and  the  habit 
of  the  clergy.  This  was  no  other  than  the  confir- 
mation of  a  ftatute  enacted  in  the  preceding  reign, 
impowering  the  king  to  give  fuch  directions  as  he 
fhould  think  proper,  with  regard  to  the  drefs  of  the 
clergy.  The  other  ratified  and  approved  all  the  fta- 
tutes  which  had  been  made  concerning  the  liberties 
and  franchifcs  of  the  true  chujch  of  God,  and  of 

the 
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the  religion  at  prefent  profefTed  in  the  kingdom.  A.  c.  1633. 
Both  thefe  a&s  met  wich  oppoiition  from  theprefby- 
terians  :  they  looked  upon  the  firft  as  a  prelude  to 
the  ufe  of  the  furplice,  which  was  an  abomination 
in  their  eyesi  and  the  words  "  at  prefent  profeired," 
they  confidered  as  an  equivocal  exprefiion,  calcu- 
lated tordtoreefpifcopal  government  Their  church  Ru*worth* 
was  governed  by  provincial  fynods  and  general  af- 
femblies  i  but  the  bifhops  flill  fubfifted,  though 
without  the  leaft  jurifdidion  or  influence.  The  bills 
were  pafied,  but  they  produced  heats  and  difcontenc 
in  the  nation. 

The  Scomfh  religionifts  were  not  miftaken  in  He  revives 
their  conjectures.  The  king's  purpoie  was  really  to  epiijfpacy 
introduce  the  rites  of  the  Englifh  church,  and  re-  inthatking- 
eftablim  epifcopacy  in  its  former  power  and  fplen-  dom* 
dor.  Bimop  Laud  preached  in  the  royal  chapel  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  benefit  of  conformity,  and  the 
reverend  ceremonies  of  the  church.  He  propofed 
to  the  Scottim  bifhops  that  theEnglifh  liturgy  mould 
be  received  into  their  fervice.  They  objected  to  this 
propofal,  that  fuch  a  ftep  would  alarm  the  jealoufy 
of  the  nation,  which  would  be  apt  to  look  upon 
the  Englilh  liturgy  as  the  fore-runner  of  Englifh 
laws,  and  an  encroachment  upon  the  independency 
of  the  kingdom.  They  therefore  defired  that  ano- 
ther might  be  compofcd  for  the  ufe  <?f  the  Scotifh 
church,  that  fhould  be  the  fame  in  Jubilance,  but 
different  in  fome  immaterial  particulars.  The  king 
embraced  this  advice,  though  contrary  to  the  incli- 
nation of  Laud.  He  was  himfelf  jealous  of  the  in- 
dependency of  his  native  kingdom  ;  and  appointed 
a  felecl  number  of  the  Scotiilh  bilhops  to  form  a 
new  liturgy  for  their  own  fervice.  He  creeled  Edin- 
burgh into  a  bimopric  j  created  the  archbifhop  of 
St.  Andrew's  chancellor  cf  the  kingdom  ;  he  ad- 
mitted leveral  other  prelates  to  feats  in  the  privy- 
council,  and  in  the  college  of  juftice  \  a  very  un- 

fcafcnabJe 
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A. c.  1633.  feafonable  mark  of  his  regard  for  the  hierarchy; 
for  the  bifliops,  by  this  promotion,  incurred  the  ha- 
tred and  envy  of  the  noblemen,  who,  though  they 
refpected  them  in  their  eccJefiaftical  capacities,  could 
not  bear  to  fee  them  in  civil  ftations,  to  which  they 
clarendon,  thcmfelves  thought  they  had  a  better  title. 
Laud  fuc-  Abbot  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  dying  imme- 
ceeds  Abbot  diately  after  the  king's  return  to  England,  was  fuc  - 
Canteibuery.  ceeded  in  his  metropolitan  function  by  Laud,  who 
now  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  inforce 
thofe  ceremonies  which  he  could  not  fully  eflablifh 
during  the  life  of  his  predeceffor.  A  flrange  oath 
had  been  impofed  upon  church- wardens,  by  which 
they  obliged  themfelves  to  inform  againft  all  per- 
fons  who  fhould  fail  in  any  part  of  the  duty  that  the 
church  prefcribed,  as  fpecified  in  a  fet  of  inftruc- 
tions  drawn  up  for  their  direction.  The  prefbyte- 
rians  having  exprefTed  an  averfion  to  wakes,  church- 
ales,  bride  ales,  and  other  vulgar  fettivals,  partly 
from  a  gloomy  difpofmon  natural  to  that  feet,  and 
partly  from  moral  confiderations,  as  thofe  fcenes 
v/ere  often  productive  of  intemperance  and  irregu- 
larity •,  the  king  was  perfuaded  to  renew  the  procla- 
mation of  his  lather  touching  thofe  wakes  and  the 
diverfions  on  Sunday,  which  had  been  recommended 
in  the  book  of  fports*.  The  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  removed  the  communion-table  of  St.  Gre- 
gory's church,  adjoining  to  that  cathedral,  from  the 
middle  of  the  choir  to  the  eaft-end  of  the  church, 
where  it  was  railed  in,  under  the  denomination  of 
the  altar,  as  in  cathedrals  and  the  king's  chapel. 
They  alledged  that  while  it  flood  in  the  middle  of 
the  choir  it  was  expofed  to  fcandalous  indecencies 
from  people  who  flept  upon  it  during  the  fermon. 

*    In  this  year  the  qufen  bore  a  England  ;  and  one  Parr  was  prefented 

frcond  fon  called  James,    afterwards  to  the  king,  in  perfeft  health,  at  the 

created  dcke  of  York.     The  flexor  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two. 
Palatine  and   his   brother  arriv  J  in 

This 
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This  reafon  did  not  prove  fatisfa&ory  to  the  parifh  :  A>c  lb;s- 
they  profecuted  the  dean  and  chapter  in  the  fpiritual 
court;  and  the  council  ordered  the  judge  of  the 
arches  to  confirm  the  alteration.  The  king  after- 
v/ards  examined  this  affair  in  council,  and  approved 
the  fenrence  by  which  the  judgment  of  the  court  had 
been  anticipated.  The  like  difputes  arofe  in  many 
ether  parifhes  ;  and  the  high  commiflion  court  did 
not  fail  to  punifh  thofe  minifters  who  were  fuf- 
pected  of  puritanical  principles. 

William  Prynn,  a  barrifter  of  Lincoln's -Inn,  and  A- c- 1634« 
a  four  inlolent  puritan,  rompofed  a  voluminous 
work,  entitled,  Hiftrio -Maftyx,  on  pur pofe  to  de- 
cry ftage-plays,  balls,  and  mafquerades  •,  interfperf- 
ing  in  his  book  fome  virulent  reflections,  v,hich 
feemed  levelled  at  the  king,  queen,  and  hierarchy. 
Being  profecuted  in  the  Star-chamber,  his  book  Severities 
was  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman  :  the  author  was  expelled  from  a 
the  bar,  degraded  from  the  degree  he  had  received pu' 
at  Oxford,  deprived  of  his  ears  in  the  pillory,  fen- 
tenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thoufand  pounds  to  the 
king,  and  to  undergo  perpetual  imprifonment.  The 
printer  was  cad  in  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds  ; 
and  Abbot's  chaplain,  who  had  licenfed  it,  was 
obliged  to  pay  fifty.  Thefe  fevere  proceedings  were 
intended  to  mortity  the  prefbyterian  party,  which, 
though  numerous,  was  extremely  odious  to  the  king 
and  his  minifters,  the  privy -council,  the  Star-cham- 
ber, the  high  commiffion,  the  prelates,  the  gene- 
rality of  the  nobles,  judges,  and  juftices  of  the  peace, 
thro'  the  whole  kingdom.  ArchbifhopLaud  was  the 
profeffed  enemy  not  only  of  theBritifh  prefbyterians, 
but  likewife  of  the  Dutch,  Walloon,  and  French 
refugees,  who  had  been  formed  into  different  con- 
gregations in  England,  fmce  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
with  liberty  to  celebrate  divine  fervice  in  their  own 
forms.  All  the  members  of  thofe  congregations, 
6  who 
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A. 0.1654.  who  had  been  born  in  the  kingdom,  were  now  en- 
joined  to  conform  with  the  Englifh  worfhip  j  and 
thole  who  were  foreigners  by  birth,  and  therefore 
allowed  to  follow  their  own  difcipiine,  received  or- 
ders to  ufe  the  Englifh  liturgy  tranflated  into  the 
French  and  FJemifh  languages,  that  their  children 
might  be  taught  in  time  to  fubmit  to  the  govern- 
ment, In  vain  did  they  plead  their  privileges 
granted  and  confirmed  by  four  lucceffive  monarchs. 
In  vain  did  they  implore  the  archbilhop's  protection  j 
he  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  the  king  was  de- 
termined to  be  obeyed  •,  and  that  he  would  profe* 
cute  the  recufants  according  to  the  laws  and  conili- 
tutions  of  the  church. 

A.  c.  1635.  The  tax  called  fhip-money  had  been  exacted  from 
ship-money  tfoe  maritime  towns,  in  order  to  equip  a  fleet  for  the 
protection  of  trade  j  and  the  city  of  London  having 
been  taxed  at  feven  velTels,  the  mayor  and  common- 
council  prefented  a  petition  to  his  majefty,  repre- 
ienting,  that  by  ancient  privileges,  conceflions,  and 
ads  of  parliament,  they  conceived  themfelves  ex- 
empted from  all  fuch  impofnions  :  but,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  pieteniions,  the  king  perfifted  in  his 
refolution.  He  even  extended  it  through  the  in- 
land parts  of  the  kingdom, -on  pretence  of  the  na- 
Rurtiwarth,  tion's  being  in  danger  from  a  league  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  Provinces.  As  the 
orders  for  levying  this  tax  were  altogether  arbitrary, 
and  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  king's  declaration 
concerning  the  petition  of  right,  feveral  perions  re- 
fufed  to  contribute,  and  fome  mftituted  proceflea 
againft  the  collectors,  for  being  concerned  in  an  il- 
legal impofition.  The  king  refolved  to  profecute 
his  undertaking,  after  having  obtained  the  fanction 
of  the  judges,  who  being  conlulted  on  the  lubject, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  prerogative.  He  at  the  fame 
time  renewed  the  commifTion  for  confirming  the  de- 
fective titles  of  thofe  who  poficfied  crown-  lands ; 

and 
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and  fuch  objections  were  made  againft  all  their  A<c*  |626> 
deeds,  that  they  were  fain  to  compound  for  fums 
of  money,  otherwife  their  pofTeflions  would  have 
been  reannexed  to  the  crown.  That  a  pretence 
might  not  be  wanting  for  levying  ths  tax  of  fhip- 
money  all  over  the  kingdom,  Charles  publifhed  a 
proclamation,  forbidding  all  foreigners  to  fifh  on 
the  coafts  of  Britain,  and  the  adjacent  ides,  without 
his  fpecial  permiffion.  He  alluded  to  the  Dutch 
herring-fifhery,  in  defence  of  which  Grotius  wrote 
his  famous  treatife,  intitled,  Mare  liberum  ;  and 
this  was  anfwered  by  Selden,  in  a  performance 
known  by  the  name  of  Mare  claufum. 

The  king,   without  regarding  fuch  difcufTions, 
equipped  a  fleet,  and  befiowed  the  command  of  it 
upon  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  attacked 
the  fifhing  veficls,  fome  of  which  were  funk,  and 
the   reft  retiring  into  the  ports  of  England,   paid 
thirty  thoufand  florins  for  the  liberty  to  fim  during 
that  leafon.     He  likewife  raifed  aconfiderable  fum, 
by  eftablifhing  a  commifllon  to  inquire  and  difcover 
thole  who  had,  contrary  to  law,   converted   their 
arable  lands  into  pafturage.     Sir  Anthony  Roger 
was  for  this  fault  condemned  by  the  Star- chamber 
in  fuch  an  exceffive  fine,  as  terrified  all  the  other 
delinquents  into   immediate  compofition.     Charles 
finding  many  perfons  ftill  refractory  with  regard  to 
the  payment  of  fhip- money,  publilhed  the  cecifion 
of  thi  judges,  who  declared,  that  in  cafe  of  national 
danger,  the  king  was  impowered  to  levy  a  tax  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  he  alone  was 
the  judge  of  thai:  danger,  as  well  as  of  the  time  and  ' 
manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  averted.  Notwith  Famous  Pra- 
ftanding  this  opinion,  John  Hambden,  being  taxed  S^MC^* 
in  twenty  millings  for  an  eftate  which  he  poffelTed 
in  Buckinghamftiire,  refolved  to  ftand  fuir,  rather 
than  comply  with  an  impofition  fo  contrary  to  the 
Jaws  of  the  realm,  and  the  liberties  cf  the  fubjecl:. 

NUMB.  LXIV.  L  The 
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A.  0.1636.  The  caufe  was  pleaded  in  the  court  of  Exchequer 
before  all  the  judges,  with  great  folemnity,  and  was 
undoubtedly  the  moft  important  difpme  that  ever 
was  handled  in  any  court  of  juftice^  for  the  bufmefs 
was  to  afcertain  or  deftroy  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
privileges  of  the  fubject :  as  fuch  it  was  confidered 
by  every  fenfible  individual  in  the  nation.  It  be- 
came the  univerfal  topic  of  converfadon  j  and  peo- 
ple expected  the  ifTue  with  the  moft  anxious  impa- 
tience. After  feveral  hearings,  protracted  from 
November  till  June,  the  judges  decreed  that  Mr. 
Hambden  mould  pay  the  tax;  and  the  whole  king- 
dom was  filled  with  indignation.  Burton  a  divine, 
and  Baftwick  a  phyfician,  were  condemned  by  the 
Star-chamber  to  the  fame  punifhment  which  Prynne 
had  undergone,  for  having  publifhed  feditious  and 
fchifmatical  libels ;  and  Prynne  himfelf  for  a  fecond 
offence  was  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thoufand 
pounds,  and  lofe  the  remainder  of  his  ears. 

A.  c.  1637.  The  king  was  not  fo  much  ingrofied  by  thefe 
meafures  as  to  neglect  the  defign  he  had  formed  of 
altering  the  (late  of  religion  in  Scotland.  The 
bifhops  of  that  country  employed  to  compofe  a  li- 
turgy, had  begun  with  a  book  of  canons  ;  and 
this  having  been  approved  by  Laud,  the  king  fent 
it  back  to  Scotland,  as  the  ftandard  of  church  dif- 
ciplir.e.  The  pretence  ufed  for  introducing  this 
book  was,  that  the  acts  of  the  general  afiembly 
were  not  in  print ;  and  could  not  therefore  be 
known  to  the  people.  Nothing  could  be  more 
abfurd  than  the  conduct  of  Charles  in  this  whole 
affair.  The  canons,  through  a  grofs  overiight  of 
thofe  who  compiled  them,  injoined  conformity 
with  the  new  liturgy,  which  was  not  yetcompofed  ; 
they  were  recommended  as  an  abridgment  of  ec- 
clefiaft'ical  acts  •,  and  fuppofe  the  hierarchy  and  ju- 
rifdiction  of  bifliops  in  full  force,  though,  for  fifty 
years  after  the  reformation,  the  general  affemblies  had 
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always  condemned  and  rejected  epifcopacy  ;  and  in  A-  c- 1637« 
all  their  acts  avowed  a  prefbyterian  government. 
The  liturgy  being  prepared,  the  king  fent  orders 
for  reading  it  on  Eafter-day  in  all  the  churches  at 
Edinburgh  ;  but  the  earl  of  Traquair,  treafurer  for 
Scotland,  reprefenting  that  dangerous  confequences 
might  enfue,  mould  the  populace  be  furprifed  with 
it  before  they  were  prepared  for  its  reception,  the 
ceremony  was  poftponed  till  the  twenty -third  day 
of  July,  when  the  chancellor,  attended  by  the  coun- 
cil, fome  bifhops,  the  lords  of  the  fefiion,  and  the 
magiftrates  of  the  city,  repaired  to  the  cathedral  to 
fee  the  king's  order  put  in  execution.  The  dean  Tumults  at 
had  no  fooner  opened  the  book,  and  begun  to  read,  JndlaCbcUoUgnht 
than  the  populace  that  were  in  the  church  inter  oftheiiwr- 
rupted  him  with  loud  clamour  and  execrations,  fo gy* 
as  that  he  could  not  be  heard.  The  bifhop  of  Edin- 
burgh mounting  the  pulpit,  in  order  to  appeafe 
them  with  mild  remonftrances,  was  faluted  with 
the  fame  cries  and  curfes,  and  a  fhower  of  ftones 
and  flicks,  by  which  his  life  was  endangered.  The 
chancellor  and  the  judges  were  treated  with  the 
fame  infolence  and  difrefpect.  At  length,  the  ma- 
giftrates of  the  city  found  means  to  expel  the  out- 
rageous people ;  and  the  doors  being  locked,  the 
fervice  was  performed,  though  not  without  con- 
tinual interruption  from  the  enraged  multitude  in 
the  ftreer.  They  ftiJl  continued  to  revile  the  fer- 
vice, and  threaten  the  prelates ;  they  broke  the 
church  windows  with  ftones  and  other  mi  (Tiles ;  and 
when  the  bifhop  of  Edinburgh  came  forth,  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  efcaped  afTaffi nation. 
The  other  churches  of  the  city  were  rilled  with  the 
like  tumults,  in  which,  however,  no  p^rfon  of  any 
rank  ieemed  to  have  the  leaft  concern.  A  great 
concourfe  of  people  reforting  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
month  of  October,  the  council  began  to  fear  another 
fiotj  and  publilhed  proclamations,  fignifying,  That 
L  2  die 
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A.  c.  i637,  the  council  would  be  transferred  to  Dundee  -,  com- 
manding all  ftrangers  to  quit  the  city  ;  and  prohi- 
biting a  book  written  againfl  the  Englifh  and  po- 
,pifh  ceremonies  impofed  upon  the  church  of  Scot- 
land.    Next  day,  thfe  populace  befieged  the  place 
where  the  council  was  aflembled,   demanding,  with 
dreadful  imprecations,  that  the  biflicp  of  Galloway 
might  be  delivered  into  their  hands.     At  the  fame 
time,  they  blocked  up  the  magiftrates  in  the  town- 
houfe:  and  in  a  petition  defired  that  the  liturgy  might 
be  fupprefled  ;  and  that  certain  popular  minifters, 
who  had  been  filenced  for  their  turbulence  and  fedi- 
tious  behaviour,  mould  be  reftored  toiheir  functions. 
The  earl  of  Traquair  was  overturned  in  the  ftreet, 
the  mutitude  exclaiming,  "  God  confound  the  li- 
"  turgy  and  all  thofe  who  maintain  it."  At  length 
they  difperfed,  at  the  in  treaties  of  feme  burghers, 
to  whom  they  paid  a  particular  regard  ;  and  were 
forbid  by  another  proclamation  to  reaflemble  in  the 
ftreets.    Far  from  being  intimidated  by  fuch  man- 
dates,   they  loudly  demanded  that   their  minifters 
ihould   be  reftored.     A  petition  was  prefented  to 
the  chancellor,  in  the  name  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh,  men,  women,   children,  and  fervants; 
and    another  by  the    noblemen,    gentlemen,    and 
burghers,  againft  the  liturgy  and  the  canons.   The 
pulpits  refounded  wuh  exclamations  againft  them, 
as  the  preludes  to  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  The 
bifhops  were  reviled  as  the  minifters  of  fatan,  anti- 
chrift,  and  corruption  ;  and  the  populace  compared 
to  Balaam's  afs,  v/hofe  mouth  the  Lord  had  open- 
ed.    The  king,  informed  of  thefe  difturbances,  in- 
ftead  of  taking  proper  meafures   to  allay  the  fer- 
ment of  the  nation,  ordered  his  minifters  in  Scot- 
land to  publifh  an  ambiguous  proclamation,    de- 
claring his  abhorrence  of  popifh  fuperftition,  and 
Jiis  intention  to  introdufe  nothing  but  what  fhould 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  religion  at  preftnt 
profelled  in  his  kingdom  of  Scotland.     He  after- 
wards 
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wards  fent  another  to  the  council,"  which  had  been  A-  c- 1638- 
removed  to  Stirling,  fignifying  his  being  willing 
to  pardon  the  crime  which  the  people  had  com- 
mitted, in  aflembling,  compofir.g,  figning,  and 
prefenting,  fuch  petitions  to  the  chancellor,  provid- 
ed they  would  retire  to  their  own  houfes,  and  live 
for  the  future  as  good  and  faithful  fubjects.  He 
forbade  them  to  afiemble  again,  on  pain  of  treafon  ; 
ordained,  that  no  perfon  mould  prefume  to  ap- 
proach Stirling  without  permifTion ;  and  command- 
ed all  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  others,  not  be- 
longing to  the  council  or  courts  of  juftice,  to  quit 
that  town  in  fix  hours,  ptherwife  they  mould  be 
declared  traitors. 

Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  for  inflaming 
and  exafperating  that  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  ani- 
mofity,  which  had  taken  pofieiTion  of  the  people. 
The  commonality  were  averfe  to  epifcopal  govern- 
ment from  religious  principles :  but  the  noblemen 
and  landholders  were  influenced  by  more  carnal  mo- 
tives. They  knew  the  king's  attachment  to  the 
clergy  j  they  had  feen  his  late  effort  to  reftore  them 
to  their  antient  power  and  dignity  •,  they  dreaded  a 
refumptionof  the  crown-lands  ;  they  could  not  bear 
to  fee  prelates  introduced  into  the  higheft  offices  of 
the  ftate  ;  and  they  were  infpired  with  a  national 
jealoufy  of  all  innovations  from  England.  To 
thefe,  fome  among  them  added  confcientious  con- 
federations ;  but  religion  was  the  univerfal  pretext. 
The  presbyterian  minifters  were  ufed  as  tools  on 
this  occafion,  to  foment  the  popular  fanaticifm,  by 
alarming  their  minds  with  the  fears  of  popery,  ca- 
lumniating the  bifhops,  and  expatiating  upon  the 
chains  of  religious  flavery  that  were  forging  for  the 
nation.  Immediately  after  the  laft  proclamation  Th?  ^^ 
was  publifhed  at  Stirling,  the  earl  of  Hume  and  Pubi;«h » 
lord  Lindfay,  accompanied  by  many  other  noble- 
men,  and  a  great  concourfe  of  people,  repaired  to  canons 
L  '  thelitlB»r- 
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A.C.  163?.  the  market-crofs,  and,  without  regarding  the  pre- 
fence  and  authority  of  the  council,  read  publicly  a 
proteft,  importing,  That  they  would  prefent  their 
grievances  to  the  king  :  That  they  could  not  fub- 
mit  to  the  bifhops  as  judges,  until  they  fhould 
have  acquitted  themfelves  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge:  That  no  proclamation  or  ac"t  of  council, 
refolved  upon  in  prefence  of  thofe  prelates,  fhould 
prejudice  the  protefters :  That  none  of  their  aflb- 
ciates  mould  be  expofed  to  any  danger  in  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  nor  incur  any  penalty  civil  or  ec- 
clefiaftical,  for  having  refufed  to  acquiefce  in  the 
faid  acts,  books,  canons,  rites,  jurifdictions,  and 
proclamations,  compofed  and  publifhed  contrary  to 
the  decrees  of  the  general  aflembly,  or  again  ft  the 
laws  of  the  realm  :  That,  in  cafe  this  difpute  fhould 
produce  any  dilbrder,  it  fhould  not  be  imputed  to 
them  -,  inafmuch  as  the  council  refufed  to  receive  a 
remonftrance  and  declinatory,  which  they  had  late- 
ly prefented  -,  and,  that  their  petitions  tended  to 
nothing  but  the  maintenance  of  the  true  religion  in 
Scotland,  and  to  the  honour  of  his  majefty.  The 
fame  proclamation  was  read  at  Linlithgow  and 
Edinburgh. 

Their  next  ftep  was  to  eftablifh  a  council  for  the 
direction  of  their  affairs.     They  creeled  four  offices 
or  tables,  confiftingof  the  noblemen,  the  gentlemen, 
the  boroughs,   and  the  minirters.     From  thefe  they 
elected  deputies,  to  form  a  general  table  or  council 
to  take  refolutions  according  to  the  inftructions  re- 
ceived  from    their  conftituents.     The  whole  au- 
thority of  the  kingdom  was  now  lodged  in  thefe 
tables  j  and  all  their  refolutions  were  executed  with 
They  fub-  *ne  utmoft  regularity.  The  firft  important  tranfaclion 
fcribethe     was  their  forming  the  iolemn  league  and  covenant, 
lelgT^and   v/hich  was  no  other  than  an  afTociation  of  the  peo- 
rovcnant.     pj^   exprelling  their  deteftation  and  abhorrence  of 
ail  innovations  in  religion  j    binding  themfelves  by 
8  a  folemn 
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a  folemn  oath  to  defend  the  presbyterian  doctrines,  A- c-  l6s*« 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  and,  declaring  they 
would  employ  their  whole  power  to  defend  his  ma- 
jefty's  perfon  and  authority,  in  maintaining  the  re- 
ligion, liberties,  and  laws  of  the  kingdom  againft 
all  perfons  whatfoever.  This  obligation  recapitu- 
lated the  confeflion  of  faith,  which  had  been  fign- 
ed  by  the  late  king  in  two  different  periods  of  his 
reign;  and  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  implied 
a  fort  of  independence  of  the  regal  authority,  by 
reftricting  the  loyalty  of  the  afibciates  to  certain 
conditional  limits.  It  was  no  fooner  publifiied  than 
the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  fubfcribe  it ;  and  it  was 
figned  by  almoft  all  the  perfuns  of  confequence  in 
the  kingdom,  except  the  privy- counfellor?,  the 
judges,  the  bifhops,  and  thofe  who  enjoyed  places 
under  the  crown :  fo  that  it  may  be  very  fairly 
deemed  a  national  effort  in  defence  of  religious  li- 
berty. It  muft  be  owned  at  the  fame  time,  than 
fuch  an  afibciation  was  illegal  and  feditious,  and  the 
very  intent  of  it  contrary  to  the  king's  ecclefiaftical 
fupremacy,  which  had  been  recognized  in  the  aflem- 
bly  of  Glafgovv,  as  well  as  to  fucceffive  ads  of  par- 
liament, by  which,  during  the  laft  forty  years,  epif- 
copacy  had  been  re-eftablifhed  and  confirmed  in 
Scotland.  The  covenanters  pleaded,  That  the  re- 
cognition had  been  obtained  by  compulfion  :  and, 
That  thofe  acts  of  parliament  were  impoled  by  ar- 
bitrary power,  without  the  confent  of  the  clergy, 
and  in  diametrical  oppofition  to  the  fenle  of  the 
nation. 

The  king,  notwithftanding  thefe  diforders,   ftill  Marqu:sof 
perfifted  in  his  defign  to  introduce  ths  liturgy  and  ^anrvlt0'1 

11-  i  •        c  i  i         -i  ent  "U'h- 

canons,  and  lent  the  marquis  or  Hamilton  to  repre-  commjiio- 
fent  his  perfon  in  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  high  |^rdto  Scol~ 
commifTioner,   hoping   that  nobleman  had  interetl 
and  induftry  enough  to  reduce  the  malcontents  to 
obedience,  without  giving  them  any  material  iaiis- 
L  4  faction 
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A.  c.  1638,  faaion  in  their  pretended  grievances.  The  tables 
forefeeing  a  ftorm,  began  to  prepare  for  their  own 
defence.  They  endeavoured  to  feize  a  fhip-load  of 
arms  fent  by  the  king  to  be  depofited  in  the  caftle 
of  Edinburgh  j  but,  being  difappointed,  they  fet 
a  guard  upon  that  fortrefs,  to  prevent  their  being 
introduced  :  at  the  fame  time,  they  imported  a  pro- 
vifion  of  the  like  nature  for  their  own  ufe.  The 
commifTioner  arriving  in  Scotland,  demanded,  that 
they  fhould  renounce  the  covenant,  return  to 
their  obedience,  and  let  the  king  know  what  they 
defired  for  their  fatisfaction.  They  infilled  upon 
a  general  af&mbly  and  a  free  parliament ;  declared 
they  had  never  deviated  from  their  obedience,  and 
that  they  would  rather  renounce  their  baptifm  than 
the  covenant.  The  marquis  puplifhed  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  die  king  allured  his  fubjedts  of  Scot- 
land, That  he  had  no  defign  to  introduce  innova- 
tions :  That  no  (lep  fhould  be  taken  contrary  to  the 
laws  :  and,  That  he  would  convoke  a  general  af- 
fembly  and  parliament  as  foon  as  his  convenience 
would  permit.  The  covenanters  anfwered,  in  a 
public  proteftation,  That  a  fimple  proclamation 
was  no  iecurity  for  the  redrefs  of  their  grievances  : 
That  the  bishops  were  ftill  left  at  liberty  to  prac- 
tife  thole  innovations  of  which  they  complained : 
and,  That  the  laws  to  which  the  king  promifed  to 
conform,  were  fuch  as  conftituted  their  opprcffion. 
The  commifTioner  having  informed  himfelf  of  the 
Hate  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  communicate  his  oblervations  to  the 
king  in  perfon.  He  therefore  repaired  to  London, 
and  in  a  little  time  returned  to  Edinburgh,  veiled 
with  power-  to  convoke  a  parliament  and  general 
afTcmbly.  But,  before  he  would  agree  to  the  con- 
vocation of  an  afiembly,  he  propofed  eleven  articles 
of  reftriclion,  which,  upon  their  remaining  obfti- 
nate,  were  reduced  to  two  conditions,  namely, 

That 
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That  no  lay-man  (hould  vote  in  the  election  of  the  A.c,i«3*. 
minifters  deputed  to  the  affembly  ;  and  that  the  af- 
fcmbly  fhould  not  determine  any  thing  but  by  way 
of  remonftrance,  according  to  acts  of  parliament. 
Thefe  the  covenanters  refifted  with  difdain,  fignify- 
ing  their  defign  of  convoking  a  general  airembly, 
even  without  the  king's  permiflion.  The  marquis 
refolved  to  make  another  journey  to  court,  and  in 
the  mean  time  obtained  a  promife  from  them,  that 
they  would  not  proceed  to  the  election  of  members 
till  theawentieth  day  of  September.  In  this  inter- 
val, however,  they  took  fuch  precautions  as  fecured 
an  affembly  fit  for  their  purpofes. 

When  the  commiffioner  returned,  he  published  H;S  maj 
a  proclamation,  importing,  That  the  king  revoked  S,°rjL" 
the  liturgy,  the  book  of  canons,  the  high  commif- 
fion,  and  the  five  articles  of  Perth  :  That,  for  the 
future,  the  bimops  mould  be  cenfurable  by  the  ge- 
neral affembly  :  and,  That  all  the  fubjecls  of  Scot- 
land fhould  fubfcribe  the  confeffion  of  faith,  with 
an  oath  annexed,  very  different  from  that  of  the 
covenant.  Then  he  convoked  a  general  affembly  ac 
Glafgow  for  the  month  of  November,  and  a  parlia- 
ment at  Edinburgh,  to  meet  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  tables  protefted  againft  the  procla- 
mation, becaufe  the  new  oath,  in  obliging  them  to 
maintain  the  religion  at  prefent  profefied,  would 
operate  in  favour  of  the  innovations  which  had  been 
confirmed  by  acts  of  parliament.  An  accufation, 
figned  by  a  great  number  of  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
minifters,  and  burghers,  was  prefented  to  the  pref- 
bytery  of  Edinburgh  againft  the  bifhops,  alledging, 
That  they  had  not  adhered  to  the  conditions  on 
which  the  general  affembly  at  Montrofe  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  con  fen  ted  t6  their  being  admitted  to 
parliament.  By  thole  they  were  obliged  to  act  only 
as  deputies  cf  the  church  :  to  propofe  nothing  with- 
out the  exprefs  order  of  the  church  :  to  confent  to 

nothing 
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A.  c.  i65s.  nothing  but  what  fhould  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  church,  on  pain  of  deprivation  :  and,  to  be  ac- 
countable to  the  general  aflembly  for  their  conduit 
General  af-  jp  parliament.     When  the  day  of  meeting  arrived, 
chfgow"    the  commifiioner  plainly  perceived  that  the  lay-in- 
riflbiTed  by  tereft  predominated  in  the  alTembly,  in  the  number 
£«rmi"of  elders  and  affeffors  that  were  returned  ;    and  all 
that  he  could  do  for  the  fervice  of  the  king,  was  to 
encourage  and  promote  difputes  that  would  furnifli 
him  with  a  pretence  to  diflblve  them.    The  bifhops 
prefented  a  declinatory,  pronouncing  the  aff-mbly 
null ;  and  the  cbmmifiioner  entered  a  great  number 
of  protefts  againft  their  proceedings.     At  length, 
finding  them  determined  to  fit  in  judgment  upon 
the  bimops,  he,  on  the  feventh  day  of  their  fefllon, 
diflbJved  the  affembly  as  illegal,  becaufe  they  had 
introduced  lay- elders  to  vote  in  their  deliberations; 
becaufe  the  members  had  been  chofe-n  by  lay-elders, 
contrary  to  cuftom  •,   becaufe  thofe  few  members  to 
whom  the  tables  were  averfe  had  been  rejected  with- 
out reafon  -,  and  the  bimops  were  in  danger  of  being 
tried  by  thofe  who  were  their  profefied  enemies. 
B»r  ronti-   Notwichftanding  this  fentence  of  diffblution,  the  af- 
rae  them-  femblv  of  Glafgow  continued  itfelf  by  virtue  of  its 

{fives,  and  *  .  ,         .        °         .          „.    ,         0.1  i  •    i_       i 

abjure  tpif.  own  authority,  and  palled  acts  by  which  they  not 
ecgacy.  onjy  condemned  the  liturgy,  canons,  and  high  com- 
miflion,  excommunicated  fourteen  bimops,  and  ab- 
jured epifcopal  government ;  but  they  likewife  pre- 
fumed  to  reverfe  divers  acts  of  parliament  in  favour 
of  epifcopacy,  and  to  annul  the  fubfcriptions  of 
thofe  who  had  figned  the  confefFion  of  faith  accord- 
ing to  the  king's  order  :  nay,  they  even  explained 
chat  confefllon  as  virtually,  implying  an  abolition  of 
epircopacy.  The  commifTioner  publifhed  another 
*x'P^ana^on'  to  Prove  tnat  epifcopacy  did  fubfift, 
'  and  chat  every  perfon  who  figned  the  commiflion 
was  bound  to  fupport  it;  and  this  again  was  an- 
fwered  by  the  afTembly. 

The 
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The  king  was  no  fooner  informed  of  their  pre-  A- c- 1639« 
fumption,  than  he  refolved  to  reduce  them  by  force  JjjJ^J 
of  arms.  He  fummoned  the  nobility  to  a  rendez-  reduce  them 
vous  at  York,  on  the  firft  day  of  April,  ordering  ^J°rce  of 
each  individual  to  bring  thither  what  number  of  ca- 
valry he  could  raife.  He,  by  means  of  archbifhop 
Laud,  obtained  a  large  contribution  from  the  cler- 
gy ;  and  the  catholics,  exhorted  and  animated  by 
the  queen,  were  very  liberal  on  this  occafion.  The 
command  of  a  fleet,  confiding  of  fixteen  large  mips, 
was  conferred  upon  the  marquis  of  Hamilton.  The 
king  fet  out  for  York  on  the  feventh  day  of  April, 
and  found  his  army  amounted  to  near  twenty  thou- 
fand  men,  befides  five  thoufand  fo!diers  on  board  of 
the  fleet,  his  own  guards,  and  the  garrifons  of  Ber- 
wick and  Carlifle.  The  covenanters,  far  from  be- 
ing idle,  had  been  before-hand  with  his  majefty  in 
their  preparations.  They  had  received  fupplies  of 
arms,  officers,  artillery,  and  ammunition  from  Swe- 
den, Germany,  and  Holland  ;  and  they  eftablifhed 
a  correfpondence  with  the  puritans  of  England, 
without  whofe  advice  they  took  no  ftep  of  impor- 
tance. Charles,  not  without  reafon,  taxed  them 
with  rebellion;  and  they  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
the  Englifti  nation  that  they  had  taken  up  arms 
folely  in  defence  of  their  religious  liberties.  They 
repreiented  themfelves  as  their  brethren  in  diftrefs ; 
and  exhorted  them  to  feize  this  opportunity  of  vin- 
dicating their  country  from  opprefllon.  In  order 
to  convince  the  world  of  their  pacific  intentions, 
they  fcrupuloufly  obeyed  the  king's  proclamation, 
forbidding  them  to  march  within  ten  miles  of  the 
Englilh  border ;  and  he  believing  their  fubmiflion 
in  this  particular  was  the  effect  of  their  fear,  fenc 
another  proclamation  to  Edinburgh,  commanding 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  on  pain  of  being  de- 
clared guilty  of  high  treafon,  yet  offering  a  pardon 
to  ihofe  who  mould  return  to  their  duty  :  but  the 
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A.  c  1030.  magiftrates  of  Ediaburgh  would  not  fuffer  this  man- 
date to  be  publifhed. 

On  the  fame  fuppofition,  his  majefty  detached 
the  earl  of  Holland  with  a  body  of  three  thoufand 
infantry  and  two  thoufand  horfe,  to  reconnoitre  and 
intimidate  the  covenanters,  commanded  by  Lefly, 
an  officer  of  experience,  who  had  ferved  with  repu- 
tation in  the  army  of  Guftavus  Adolphus.  The 
earl,  in  all  probability,  expected  they  would  retreat 
at  his  approach  ;  but  he  found  them  advantageoufly 
pofted  on  an  eminence,  to  the  number  of  five  thou- 
fand foot-  foldiers,  and  two  hundred  horfemen;  and 
their  appearance  made  fuch  an  impreflion  upon  him, 
laiiofHoi-  ^at  ne  retired  w'ta  fome  precipitation  to  the  king's 
kJ  retreats  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick.  Charles, 
before  ths  faf  from  blaming  his  conduct,  exprefied  uncom- 

.   '  ,-     •    r    n  •  i   •  TT  •         i 

mon  iatisraction  at  his  return.  He  now  perceived 
that  he  had  been  mifinformed  with  regard  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  covenanters,  who  had  by  this  time 
reduced  the  caftles  of  Edinburgh  and  Dumbarton. 
The  Scots  about  his  perfon  and  his  army  are  laid  to 
have  betrayed  him,  by  mifreprefenting  the  condition 
of  the  rebels,  and  fupplying  them  with  intelligence 
of  every  thing  that  was  tranfacted  in  the  court  and 
in  the  army.  The  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  lay 
with  his  fleet  in  the  frith  of  Forth,  was  now  ordered 
to  avoid  hoftilities  ;  and  the  king  feeing  his  noble- 
nien  and  followers  generally  averie  to  the  profecu- 
tion  of  the  war,  now  wimed  for  an  opportunity  to 
terminate  it  v/ithout  bloodlhed. 

The  covenanters,  apprifed  of  his  inclinations, 
wrote  in  -a  very  humble  ftrain  to  the  earls  of  Arun- 
del,  Effex,  and  Holland,  imploring  their  good  of- 
fices with  his  majefty,  and  protefting  that  nothing 
was  farther  from  their  thoughts  than  any  defign  to 
invade  England.  EiTex,  who  both  hated  and  def- 
pifed  the  Scots,  would  not  deign  to  anfwer  their  let- 
ter, which  he  lent  to  the  king;  but  the  other  two 

noble- 
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noblemen  were  differently  affecled.  They  thought A«  c  !*39- 
the  covenanters  had  reafon  on  their  fide,  and  turned 
their  thought  towards  a  pacification.  When  thofe 
letters  had  produced  their  effect,  the  lord  Dumferm- 
lin  arrived  from  the  ScottifH  camp  with  a  trumpet; 
and  prefented  to  the  king  an  humble  fuppli cation, 
befeeching  his  majefty  to  appoint  commiflloners  for 
a  treaty.  Charles  defired,  That  the  laft  proclama- 
tion he  had  fent  to  Edinburgh  fhould  be  read  in  the 
Scottifb  army.  General  Lefley  complied  with  hisAVfcm* 

n  f     t  •,    f*      •  .  mocation. 

requeit ;  and  then  he  appointed  fix  commmioners 
to  treat  with  the  infurgents.  The  conferences  fcon 
produced  the  following  conventions  for  peace :  The 
Scottifh  forces  mall  be  difbanded  in  four  and  twenty 
hours  after  the  king's  declaration,  importing,  That 
all  ecclefiaftical  Affairs  fhall  be  decided  by  the  gene- 
ral affembly  •,  and  all  civil  matters  by  the  parlia- 
ment :  The  royal  forts,  caftles,  and  munitions  of 
war,  fhall  be  reftored  to  the  king  :  His  majefty 
fhall  then  recal  his  fleet  from  the  coaft  of  Scotland, 
and  difmifs  the  perfons,  mips,  and  effects  which 
it  had  feized  :  No  affembly  fhall  be  held,  but  fuch 
as  is  approved  by  acts  of  parliament.  The  caufe  of 
this  war  was  never  mentioned  in  the  articles  of  pa- 
cification, which  being  figned,  the  Scots  difbanded 
their  army,  and  the  king  appointed  the  earl  of  Tra- 
quairhis  highcommiffioner  at  the  enfuing  affembly. 
This  nobleman,  a  faithful  adherent  to  the  king,  and  Rufhw&rth. 
devoted  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  fet  of  inductions,  by  which  it  appears 
that  Charles  intended  to  temporize ;  and  in  all  like- 
lihood, there  was  as  little  fmcewty  on  the  fide  of 
the  covenanters,  who  difbanded  their  troops  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  could  be  reaffcmbled  with  the 
utmoft  facility  and  difpatch. 

The  king  did  not  think  himfelf  flrong  enough  to 
reduce  them  by  force  of  arms,  and  began  to  doubt 
the  fidelity  of  his  Englifh  fubjecls ;  and  the  Scots 

made 
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A-c-  l639-made  this  feigned  fubmifiion,  partly  out  of  defe- 
rence to  their  correfpondents  in  England,  and  partly 
with  a  view  to  fix  the  odium  of  any  fubfequent  rup- 
ture upon  the  king  and  his  council.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  general  aflembly  in  Edinburgh,  the  bi- 
fliops,  by  the  advice  of  his  majefty,  prefenced  a  de- 
clinatory to  the  commifiioner,  who  fent  it  to  the 
king,  without  having  communicated  the  contents  to 
valence  of  the  members.  The  afTembly  pafied  an  aft,  imput- 
SembTand  'n§  ^  trou^es  °f  tne  kingdom  to  the  liturgy,  the 
parliament,  canons,  confecration,  ordination,  the  high  commif- 
fion,  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  the  change  of  the 
church-government  into  epifcopacy,  the  introduc- 
tion of  ecclcfiaftics  into  civil  offices,  and  the  fup- 
prefTion  or  interruption  of  general  aflemblies  :  all 
which  innovations  they  abolifhed ;  and  the  com- 
miffion?r  confirmed  their  refolutions.  By  other  a6bs 
they  petitioned  the  commiflioner  and  council,  to  or- 
dain that  all  the  fubjecls  of  Scotland  mould  fubfcribe 
the  covenant ;  and  they  commanded  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  to  fign  it,  with  an  exprefs  claufe, 
importing,  That  they  received  it  as  explained  by 
the  general  aflembly,  that  is,  containing  an  aboli- 
tion of  the  articles  of  Perth,  the  epifcopal  govern- 
ment, and  the  elevation  of  ecclefiaftics  to  civil  of. 
fices.  Then  they  refolved  to  petition  the  king,  that 
their  acts  might  be  ratified  in  parliament ;  and  with- 
out confulting  the  commifiioner,  appointed  another 
afiembly  to  meet  at  Aberdeen  in  the  month  of  July 
in  thefollowingyear.  The  parliament  aflembling  im- 
mediately after  their  feparation,  prefented  a  number 
of  afts  fo  prejudicial  to  the  king's  prerogative,  that 
Charles,  by  a  letter  to  Traquair,  ordered  him  to 
prorogue  it  till  the  fecond  day  of  June  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year ;  and  mould  he  meet  with  any  oppofi- 
tion,  to  declare  thofe  members  who  ihould  continue 
futing,  guilty  of  high  treafon. 

That 
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That  afiembJy  upon  receiving  the  order  imme- A  c- »*39- 
diately  feparated  •,  but  not  before  the  members  had 
drawn  up  a  declaration,  imporring,  That  the  earl 
of  Traquair  had  no  powe-r  to  prorogue  them  with- 
out their  own  confent :  That  the  order  had  been  ob- 
tained through  falfe  information  :  That  the  earl  of 
Traquair  and  the  council  had  violated  the  privileges 
of  parliament :  That  though  they  had  a  right  to  fit 
notwithftanding  the  prorogation,  they  were  willing 
to  feparate,  in  order  to  give  the  king  a  proof  of 
their  obedience.  Neverthelefs,  they  lett  a  commit- 
tee to  prefent  an  humble  petition  to  his  majefty, 
which  was  accordingly  tranfmitted  to  London  by 
the  ear!  of  Dumfermlin,  and  the  lord  Loudon,  ap  J^££ 
pointed  their  deputies  for  this  purpcfe ;  but  the  the  k;ng. 
king  would  not  favour  them  with  an  audience,  be- 
caufe  they  had  undertaken  their  journey  without  the 
leave  of  the  high  commiflioner.  After  their  return 
to  their  own  country,  Traquair  being  called  to  court, 
reported  to  the  council  the  tran factions  which  had 
pafl"ed  in  Scotland  fince  the  pacification  •,  and  it  was 
unanimoufly  refolved,  that  the  Scots  mould  be  re- 
duced to  their  duty  by  force  of  arms.  Neverthelefs,  A.C.  1640. 
the  king  permitted  the  committee  of  Edinburgh  to 
fend  up  deputies ;  and  the  two  noblemen  already 
mentioned,  with  two  collegues,  repaired  to  London. 
They  prefented  a  petition  in  the  name  of  the  laft 
general  aflembly,  defiring,  that  their  acts  or  confti- 
tutions  might  be  ratified  in  parliafnent  :  and  ano- 
ther demanding,  that  they  might  be  heard  in  pre- 
fence  of  fome  counfellors  of  both  kingdoms.  They 
refufed  to  fpeak  before  a  committee  of  the  Finglifh 
council,  aliedging,  that  they  were  fent  to  jellify  the 
conduft  of  the  Scottifh  parliament  to  the  king,  and 
not  to  the  council  of  England,  which  had  no  jurif- 
di£Hdil  over  them.  Then  the  king  favoured  them 
with  an  audience,  attended  by  the  committee  •,  and 
Loudon,  in  a  long  Ipecch,  endeavoured  to  jultify 

the 
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A.C.  i64<3.  the  tranfa&ions  in  Scotland  :  but  the  king  was  not 
fatisfied  with  his  arguments  ;  and  the  council  de- 
clared, that  the  Scottifh  deputies  had  no  powers  to 
treat  of  an  accommodation. 

Charles  complained  of  the  infolence  and  illegal 
conduct  of  their  parliament;  he  taxed  the  covenan- 
ters with  having,  fince  the  laft  pacification,  levied 
troops  ;  received  arms,  artillery,  and  ammunition, 
from  foreign  countries  ;  impofed  taxes  on  the  fub- 
jects  ;  diffufed  defamatory  libels  againft  his  govern- 
ment, through  the  kingdom  of  England;  prohi- 
bited the  king's  governor  of  Edinburgh-caftle  from 
repairing  the  walls  of  that  fortrefs  ;  and  prevented 
the  garriibn  from  fupplying  themfelves  with  provi- 
fions  ;  fortified  other  places  for  their  own  rebellious 
purpoies  ;  and  folicited  the  affiftance  of  foreign 
powers  againft  their  own  fovereign.  This  laft  al- 


fro 


om  legation  was  fupported  by  an  intercepted  letter,  di- 
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the  king  of  reeled  to  the  king  or  France,  in  the  fame  itile  that 
France.  fubjecls  ufe  towards  their  fovereign.  The  fubject  of  it 
was  to  implore  affiftance,  and  recommend  the  bearer 
Colvil  as  their  agent  ;  and  it  was  fubfcribed  Rothes, 
Montrofe,  Monrgomery,  Loudon,  Lefley,  Forre- 
fter,  Marr.  Lord  Loudon  being  examined  touch- 
ing this  letter,  which  was  without  date,  declared  it 
had  been  written  before  the  laft  pacification  :  but 
he  \vas  committed  prilbner  to  the  Tower;  and  the 
king  made  an  advantage  of  this  occurrence,  pre- 
tending, that  the  Scots  defigned  to  introduce  an  ar- 
my of  foreigners  into  their  country  ;  fo  that  there 
was  an  abfolute  neceflity  to  make  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  England.  Charles  certainly  acted  in  the 
moft  arbitrary  and  impolitic  manner,  by  exerting 
his  fupremacy  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  contrary 
to  the  genius  and  confciences  of  the  people,  inflamed 
to  the  moft  dangerous  pitch  of  fanaticifm;  and,  with- 
out all  doubt,  the  Scots  were  guilty  of  rebellion  in 
taking  arms  againft  their  fovereign,  and  demanding 

the 
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the  abolition  of  the  epifcopal  government,  which  A<  Ct  l64°' 
was  founded  on  acts  of  parliament :  but  if  ever 
refiflance  is  excufable,  it  muft  certainly  be  fo  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  where  a  people  is  threatened  with  civil  and 
religious  flavery. 

The  king  having  refolved  upon  the  war,  prac-  Preparation* 
tifed  every  method  he  could  devile  to  afiemble  a  Scotland.1 
powerful  army.  He  ordered  every  county  to  raife 
a  certain  number  of  troops,  and  exacted  the  pay- 
ment of  (hip-money  with  great  rigour.  He  was 
furnifhed  with  a  very  reafonable  pretence  for  levy- 
ing this  impofition.  The  Dutch  fleet  under  admk 
ral  Tromp,  attacked  a  Spanifh  fquadron  command- 
ed by  Don  Antonio  de  Ocquendo,  while  he  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  Downs,  under  the  protection  of  Pen- 
nington,  admiral  of  England.  Forty  Spanifh  vef- 
fels  were  deftroyed  or  taken  ;  and  Charles  deeply 
refented  this  infult  upon  the  honour  of  his  flag  :  but 
the  fituation  of  his  affairs  would  not  allow  him  to 
break  with  the  Dutch ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  they  fent  a  fplendid  embafTy 
with  excufes,  and  a  propoial  of  marriage  between 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  eldeft  daughter.  The 
earl  of  Northumberland  was  appointed  general  of 
the  army  deftined  to  act  againft  Scotland ;  and  his 
lieutenant  was  Wentworth  governor  of  Ireland, 
lately  created  earl  of  Stratford.  This  nobleman, 
together  with  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  were  confulted  in  all  im- 
portant affairs  ;  and  advifed  him  to  convoke  a  par- 
liament. Mean  while,  the  king  borrowed  money 
of  his  counfellors  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  war- 
like preparations  •,  and  they  contributed  largely  to- 
wards the  relief  of  his  neceffities.  Their  example 
was  followed  by  fome  other  noblemen  ;  fo  that  he 
found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  proceed  with  his 
armament,  without  waiting  for  a  fubfidy. 

N°.  64,  M  The 
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A.C.  1640.      The  parliament,  meeting  on  the  twenty-third  of 
The  king     April,  Sir  John  Finch  lately  appointed  lord-keeper, 
I«i?*mw*   mac*e  a  *Pcecn  m  tne  Ding's  name  and  prefence  to 
both  houles,  enlarging  upon  the  infolence  of  the 
Scottifh  rebels  •,  and  demanding  an  immediate  fup- 
ply  that  mould  enable  him  to  reduce  them  to  obe- 
dience.   Then  the  king  himfelf  confirmed  what  he 
had  advanced  ;  and  ordered   the   letter  from  the 
Scottifh  lords  to  the  French  king  to  be  read  in  their 
hearing.     The  commons  having  chofen  their  fpea- 
ker,  and   appointed  their  committees,  inftead  of 
taking  fire  at  the  iniblence  of  the  Scots,  and  grant- 
ing an  immediate  iiipply,  appeared,  like  their  pre- 
decefibrs,  attached  to  the  lubjed  of  grievances,  and 
received  divers  petitions,  complaining  of  Ihip-mo- 
ney,  monopolies,   the  Star-chamber,  and  the  high 
Mr.  Pym     commiOlon.  Mr.  Pym,  in  a  long  difcourfe,  under- 
theapiie!-te$  to°k  to  demonftrate,  that  the  rights  of  the  nation 
antes  of  the  had  been  violated  by  encroachments  on  the  liber- 
ation.       t^es  Q£  parljament,  innovations  in  religion,  and  in- 
vafions  of  property.     *i  he  houfe  ordered  the  re- 
gifters  containing  the  procels  againfl  Mr.  Hamb- 
den  about  the  fhip-money  to  be  produced.     The 
fpeaker  of  the  laft  parliament,    being  examined 
touching  his  refufing  to  collect  the  votes,  declared, 
that  he  was  reftrided  by  his  majefty's  exprefs  or- 
der ;  and  they  immediately  voted,  that  this  order 
was  a  violation  of  privileges.     Both  houfes  being 
fummorved  to    Whitehall,    the   lord-keeper  gave 
them  to  underftand  that  the  army  was  on  its  march ; 
and,  that  unlefs  they  mould  be  regularly  paid,   his 
majefty's  defigns  would  prove  abortive.     He  told 
them,  that  the  king  had  no  intention  to  reduce  the 
mip-money  into  an  annual  revenue  ;  he  explained 
the  necefiity  of  equipping  a  powerful  navy  ;  expa- 
tiated upon  the  readinefs  with  which  the  Irifh  par- 
liament had  granted    a  fupply  :  he  defired  they 
would  regulate  the  tax  of  tonnage  and  poundage  \ 

declared 
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declared  his  majcfty's  firm  intention  to  redrefs  all  A.  c.  1640, 
their  grievances  ;  and  exhorted  them  to  lay  afide 
all  jealoufies  and  iufpicion.  At  the  lame  time,  he 
let  lord  Loudon  at  liberty,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  is  faid  to  have 
favoured  the  covenanters  in  his  heart; 

His  aflurantes  made  ho  impreffiori  upon  the 
commons,  who  continued  to  deliberate  upon  the 
grievances.  The  king  fent:  a  mefTage,  defiring 
their  pcfitive  anfwer  touchifig  the  fupply  •,  but  they 
exprefied  no  inclination  to  gratify  his  requeil.  Then 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  fecretary  of  (late,  propofed  in 
his  majefty's  name,  That  if  they  would  vote  twelve 
fubfidies  payable  in  three  years,  and  pafs  it  into  an 
act  immediately,  with  a  claufe,  that  it  mould  not 
determine  the  iefTion,  he  would  not  only  aBfla'in 
for  the  pfefent  from  levying  fhip-  money,  but  even 
content  to  its  being  utterly  abolifhed  in  any  man- 
ner that  they  mould  judge  convenient.  This  pro- 
pofal  produced  violent  debates.  Notwithftanding 
the  clamours  of  the  oppofition,  the  majority  feem- 
e'd  difpofed  to  give  the  king  fatisfa6tion  •,  but, 
during  that  day,  the  houfe  could  not  take  any  re- 
Ibluticn.  Mean  while,  fome  malicious  peribn  in-  Parliament 
fmuated  to  the  king,  that  next  day  the  commons oinblvedt 
intended  to  pafs  a  vote  againft  the  war  with  Scot-  Rufl,wotth. 
land ;  and  Charles  unhappily  believing  the  report,  cLr 
which  was  intirely  groundlefs,  repaired  on  the 
morrow  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  where  he  diflolved 
the  parliament.  Immediately  after  the  ditfolution, 
which  the  king  juftified  by  a  long  declaration,  an 
order  of  council  was  iflued  for  learching  the  ford 
Brook's  papers,  on  fufpicion  of  his  maintaining  a 
correfpondence  with  the  Scottilh  rebels :  Sir  Henry 
Eellafis,  and  Sir  John  Hotham,  Were  imprilbned 
for  refufing  to  anfwer  queftions  that  were  put  to 
them  at  the  council-board ;  and  Mr.  Crew  was 
fent  to  the  Tower,  becaufe  he  wot-ll  not  deliver  to 
M  2  the 
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A.C.  1640.  the  council  the  petitions  that  were  prefented  to  the. 

cprmpittee  for  the. affairs  of  religion,  of  which  he 

Stum0™™'  Had  been  prefident.     Though  the  parliament  was 

tinues  to  lit,  difiblved,  the  convocation  continued  fitting,  under 

ononlT^3   the  name-of  a  fynod,  and  enacted  certain  canons. 

Among  thefe  there  was, one,  that  obliged  all  eccle-» 

fiaftics,    and  fuch  as  had  received  degrees  in  the 

univeriities,  to  take  an  oath,  importing,  that  they 

approved  of  the  doctrine   and    difcipline  of  the 

church  of  England ;  and  that   they  never  would 

content  to  any  alteration  of  the  church-government 

by  archbifhops,   bifhops,   deans,    archdeans,    &c. 

After  having  fettled  their  canons  and   this  oath, 

which  they  had  no  legal  power  to  impofe,  they 

granted  a  large,  fubfidy  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

Scottim  war,  and  then  feparated. 

mealSaof  ^he  diffolutioii  of  the  parliament  raifed  a  new 
the  court,  ferment  among  the  people  ;  and  their  difiatisfac- 
tion  was  greatly  increafed  by  the  favour  publicly" 
fhewn  to  the  Roman  catholics,  who  were  protected 
and  even  carefled  at  court,  through  the  influence 
of  the  queen,  who  had  perfuaded  her  hufband  to 
receive  count  Rozetti,  the  pope's  agent,  in  a  pub- 
lic capacity.  In  ord^r  to  raife  money  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  war,  the  king  ordered  every  county  to- 
advance  the  neceffary  fums  for  cloathing  their  re- 
fpective  forces,  and  conducting  them  to  the  gene- 
ral rendezvous.  He  bought  upon  credit  all  the 
pepper  that  was  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Eaft-In- 
dia  company,  and  fold  it  again  for  ready  money  : 
he  borrowed  forty  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  bul- 
lion, which  private  perfons  had  fent  to  the  mint,, 
and  punctually  repaid  it  in  the  fequel.  He  de- 
manded a  loan  of  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
of  the  city  of  London ;  but  met  with  a  refufal,  at 
which  he  was  fo  much  incenfed  that  he  refolved  to 
gratify  His  revenge.  The  city  had  formerly  re- 
ceived a  patent  for  fettling  a  colony  at  London- 
derry 
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deny  in  Ireland :  and  was  now  accufed  before  A- c'  l6«°- 
the  Star-chamber  of  having  ufurped  a  greater 
quantity  of  lands  than  was  granted  in  the  patent, 
condemned  to  lofe  the  grant,  and  pay  a  large  fine  -y 
but  mortly  after  retrieved  the  patent :  though  it 
was  likewife  profecuted  before  the  Star-chamber, 
becaufe  the  mayor  and  flieriffs  had  neglected  to 
feize  the  goods  and  effects  of  thole  who  refufed  to 
pay  the  (hip-mpney.  Such  rigour,  exercifed  upon 
the  metropolis,  alienated  the  hearts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants from  the  king,  and  they  in  their  turn  enjoyed 
their  revenge.  The  Scots  continued  to  foment  the 
animofity  of  the  people  by  their  artful  profefTions 
and  infidious  declarations,  which  were  fpread  all 
over  the  kingdom  by  their  travelling-pedlars  and 
other  difguifed  agents. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  being  feized  with 
a  dangerous  illnefs,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford,  his 
lieutenant,  detained  at  London  as  a  neceffary  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet-council,  the  lord  Conway  ad- 
vanced to  Newcaftle  with  three  thoufand  infantry 
and  fifteen  hundred  horfe  ;  and  there  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Scottifh  army  was  on  its  march 
towards  England.     Lefley,  at  the  head  of  two  and 
twenty  thoufand  covenanters,  pafled  the  Tweed  at 
Coldilream,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Auguft;  and 
in  a  few  days  encamped  at  Newburn,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tyne,  about  four  miles  from  New-  Thr  Scots 
caftle.     He  found  the  lord  Conway  intrenched  on  ra°r^ 
the  other  fide  to  guard  the  ford,  and  refolved  to  Newburn, 
pafs  in  the  face  of  the  Englilh.     He  raifed  forne  ™£e£j*  of 
batteries,    by  which  Conway's  horfe  were  put  in  Newcaftle. 
confufion  ;    and  patting  the   river,  after  a  flight 
fkirmim,  routed  him  at  the  firft  onfet.     Conway 
retired  with  precipitation  to  Durham  ;   and,  think- 
ing himfelf  unfafe  in  thar  place,  marched  back  to 
Northallerton,  where  he  joined  the  king's  army. 
Mean  while  the  Scots,  furprifed  at  their  own  fuc- 
M  3  cefs, 
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A-C.  1640.  cefs?  took  poffeffion  of  Newcaftle,  where  they 
founcj.  plenty  of  amniunition  and  artillery  provided 
for  his  majefty's  fervice.  The  inconfiderable  action 
at  Newburn  was  attended  with  very  important  con- 
fequences.  The  earl  of  Strafford,  a  nobleman  of 
a  fevere  and  haughty  diipofition,  rendered  himfelf 
unpopular  in  the  army  by  reviling  Conway's  of- 
ficers and  foldiers  for  their  pufillanimous  behaviour 
at  the  pafTage  of  the  Tyne.  Theie,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  excufe  of  their  own  conduct,  magnified 
the  number,  valour,  and  difcipline  of  the  enemy  : 
and  fuch  exaggerations  made  an  imprefiion  upon 
the  whole  army,  already  averfe  to  the  war. 

The  malcontents  now  fpoke  loudly  againft  the 
government,  knowing  this  was  no  time  to  call 
them  to  account  for  their  preiumption :  the  Scots 
behaved  with  great  moderation,  declaring  they  en- 
tertained no  hoftile  defigns  againft  the  Englifh, 
whom  they  confidered  as  their  friends  and  brethren 
in  opprefiion  j  but  that  their  fole  aim  was  to  pro- 
cure accefs  to  his  majefty,  that  they  might  make 
him  acquainted  with  their  grievances.  They  pro- 
tefted  their  intentions  were  wholly  pacific  •,  they 
circulaced  two  manifeftoes,  explaining  the  juftice  of 
their  caufe,  the  artifices  of  their  enemies,  among 
whom  they  ranked  as  chief  the  earl  of  StrafFord  and 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  -}  the  necefiity  that 
compelled  them  to  take  arms  in  their  own  defence  •, 
the  rectitude  of  their  intention,  which  they  called 
God  to  witnefs  -,  and  the  intereft  of  England  to  en- 
gage in  the  fame  caufe,  for  the  fupport  of  their 

They  fue     liberties  and  religion.     Finally,  they  lent  a  petition 

f«r  peace.  tQ  ^  j^g^  befeeching  him,  in  the  moft  humble 
terms,  to  lend  an  ear  to  their  complaints,  and  re- 
drefs  their  grievances  by  the  advice  of  an  Englim  par- 
liament. Charles  had  convoked  an  affembly  of  his 
nobles  at  York,  that  he  might  ufe  their  advice  in 
the  prefent  fit-nation  of  affairs.  He  defired  to  know 
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the  particular  demands  of  the  Scots,  who  tranf-  *•  c.  i&4o. 
rnitted  the  following  proportions :  That  he  would 
caule  the  acts  of  the  laft  general  afiembly  to  be  ra- 
tified in  parliament :  That  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh, 
and  other  places  of  flrength  in  Scotland,  mould  be 
employed  for  no  other  purpofe  but  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom  :  That  the  Scots  in  England  and  Ire- 
land mould  not  incur  any  penalty  for  having  fub- 
fcribed  the  covenant,  nor  be  lubjected  to  oaths  or 
fubicriptions  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm : 
That  the  authors  of  thefe  troubles  fliould  be  punifh- 
ed  as  incendiaries,  according  to  their  demerits : 
That  the  mips  taken  from  the  Scots  mould  be  re- 
ftored,  with  all  their  merchandiie,  and  the  damage 
be  repaired :  That  they  mould  be  indemnified  for 
all  thelofles  they  had  fuftained  fmce  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles :  That  the  proclamations,  declaring 
them  traitors,  mould  be  revoked  :  And  that  his 
majefty  would,  with  the  advice  of  his  Englim  par- 
liament, withdraw  the  garrifons  from  the  frontiers, 
that  a  free  communication  and  commerce  between 
the  two  nations  might  be  reftored. 

The  king  was  now  reduced  to  great  perplexity. 
The  city  of  London,  which  befriended  the  Scots, 
had  prelented  a  petition,  complaining  of  illegal 
impofitions,  monopolies,  the  growth  of  popery, 
and  propofing  a  parliament  as  the  only  expedient 
for  redrefTing  thefe  national  grievances.  Another 
remonftrance,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  was  figned  by 
the  earls  of  Bedford,  EfTex,  Hertford,  Warwick, 
Briftol,  and  Mulgrave,  the  lords  Say  and  Seal, 
Edward  Howard,  Bollingbroke,  Mandeville,  Brookx 
and  Paget ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  Yorkmire  de- 
livered an  addrefs,  in  which  they  beibught  his  rna- 
jefty  to  make  peace  with  Scotland,  and  aftemble  a 
parliament.  The  king,  in  a  fpeech  to  the  noble- 
men of  York,  declared  his  refolution  \o  convoke  a 
M  4  par- 
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A.  c.  1640.  parliament  for  the  third  day  of  November;  and 
The  k;ng    demanded  their  advice  touching  the  fubfiilence  of 
jrefoives  to    his  troops,  and  the  anlwers  he  mould  return  to  the 
plto't.  propofals  of  the  Scots.    The  remit  of  their  delibe- 
rations was,  that  commiffioners  mould  be  appoint 
ed  to  treat  with  the  enemy.     Sixteen  peers  were 
nominated  for  that  purpofe,  together  with  the  earls 
of  Traquair,  Morton,  and  Lanerk,  and  fome  others 
as  their  affiftants ;  at  the  fame  time  a  refolution  was 
taken  to  borrow  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of 
the  city  of  London,  on  the  credit  of  the  peers,  who 
mould  give  fecurity  for  the  repayment  of  that  mm. 
£nafue"tCyes  The  Scots  having  appointed  commiffioners  to  treat 
opened  at     on  their  fide,  the  negotiation  was  begun  at  Rippon 
^ii?on'      on  the  mil  day  of  Oftober.    But,  in  the  firft  place, 
they  repreiented  that  their  army  was  maintained  by 
contributions  raifed  upon  Cumberland,  Newcaftle, 
and  the  biihcpric  of  Durham ;  and  infifted  upon 
the  king's  making  fome  provifion  for  their  fubfif- 
tence  during  the  treaty.     They  likewife  refufed  tq 
confer  with  the  earl  of  Traquair,  whom  they  brand- 
ed as  an  incendiary,  againft  whom  they  demanded 
juftice.     After   fome   difputes  the   commimoners 
agreed  upon  the  preliminary  articles,  providing  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Scottim  army,   at  the  rate 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  day  -,  and  re- 
itoring  the  freedom  of  commerce  between  the  twq 
nations.    But  the  Scots  artfully  protracted  the  rati- 
fication of  the  articles  until  the  fixteenth  day  of 
Oclober  ;  and  then  they  had  not  fettled  the  condi- 
tions of  the  truce,  much  lefs  difcufTed  the  articles 
Rufli  worth  °^    tne    treatY-      They  forefaw    that    the  noble-, 
threndon.    men  would    be  obliged   to  give  their  attendance 
in  parliament-,  and  in   that  cafe  the  conferences 
would  be  removed  to  London,   which  was  propi- 
tious to  their  defigns.     They  were  not  miftaken 
in    their   conjectures :  the  negotiation  was  trans- 
ferred 
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ferred  to  London,  at  the  defire  of  the  Englifh  A-c- 164°- 
commiffioners. 

The  parliament,  at  meeting,  was  unufually  mentPm!e«. 
numerous.  Every  member  looked  upon  this  con- 
juncture as  a  national  crifis.  The  king,  in  his 
fpeech,  reprefented  the  neceflity  of  a  fupply  to 
maintain  his  troops,  and  of  means  to  expel  the 
ScottiLh  rebels,  that  the  nation  in  general  might 
be  freed  from  its  fears,  and  the  northern  counties 
dilburdened  of  fuch  troublefome  guefls,  whom 
they  were  obliged  to  maintain.  The  commons, 
having,  at  the  king's  recommendation,  filled  their 
chair  with  William  Lenthal,  a  lawyer  of  fome  repu- 
tation, eftablifhed  a  committee  of  elections.  Then 
they  refolved,  that  on  certain  days  of  every  week 
there  mould  be  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  ta 
deliberate  upon  theftate  of  religion,  the  grievances, 
the  courts  of  juftice,  commerce,  and  the  affairs  of 
Ireland.  Fanaticifm,  with  all  its  levelling  princi-  The  pu_ 
pies,  had  now  overfpread  the  land.  Even  thoferitanicai 
leaders  of  the  commons,  who  had  afTumed  a  pu-  pJIvaif^L 
ritanical  feverity  in  their  words  and  actions,  to  work the  houfe  «f 
the  more  effectually  on  the  minds  of  the  populace, c01 
were  gradually  infected  with  that  enthufiafm  which 
at  firll  they  had  only  feigned.  Many  became 
real  religionifts  -,  while  others  imbibed  a  large  por- 
tion of  puritanifm,  without  laying  afide  their  hypo- 
crify.  The  members  were  generally  bent  upon  an 
alteration  in  the  government.  A  few  moderate 
men  fought  only  to  afcertain  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  :  others  refolved  to  humble  and  diminifh 
the  royal  prerogative  ;  and  there  was  a  more  violent 
party  that  extended  their  views  to  an  utter  extirT 
pation  of  the  hierarchy  and  monarchical  govern- 
ment :  but  thefe  at  firft  carefully  concealed  their 
defigns  under  the  profeffion  of  rigid  prefbyterians, 
and  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  inde- 
pendents,. 
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A.C.  J64o.  pendents.  Religion  was  become  auniverfal  fafhion. 
The  moft  eloquent  fpeakers  in  the  houfe  intro- 
duced a  kind  of  holy  cant  and  jargon  into  their 
fpeeches,  and  all  their  allufions  being  fcriptural, 
ftamped  them  with  an  air  of  prophecy  or  infpira- 
tion. 

They  pro-       In  the  beginning  of  the  fefiions  a  great  number 

eeed  upon    of  petitions  were  prefented  by  individuals,  as  well 

grievances.  ,*  i   •        i  r  i  •> 

as  by  multitudes  or  people,  and  numerous  troops 
of  horfemen  from  different  counties,  craving  re- 
drefs  of  grievances  both  in  church  and  ftate. 
Mr.  Pym,  member  for  Taviftock  in  Devonfhire, 
fignalized  himfelf  in  a  fet  fpeech,  recapitulating 
every  grievance  and  jfhadow  of  mifconducl:  of  which 
the  king's  adminiftration  had  been  accufed.  He 
divided  them  into  three  heads,  fuch  as  infringed 
the  liberty  of  parliament,  prejudiced  religion,  and 
incroached  upon  the  liberty  of  the  fubjecl:.  He 
compared  the  innovations  in  religion  to  the  parable 
of  the  dry  bones  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel.  They 
firft  joined  themfelves  together:  then  came  the 
finews  and  flefh  •,  theie  were  afterwards  covered 
with  Ikin ;  and  at  laft  the  whole  was  infpired  with 
the  breath  of  life.  He  complained  that  members 
of  parliament  had  been  reftrained  from  fpeaking 
their  fentiments  ;  that  fome  of  them  had  been  im- 
prifoned,  profecuted  in  inferior  courts,  and  detain- 
ed in  cuftody  for  having  fpoken  their  opinions  in 
the  houfe  :  that  the  fpeaker  had  been  forbidden  to 
put  the  queftion,  and  feveral  parliaments  abruptly 
diffblved;  that  the  laws  againft  papifts  were  fuf- 
pended,  and  perfons  of  that  communion  favoured 
with  places  of  truft  and  honour  in  the  common- 
wealth :  that  they  freely  reforted  to  court,  in  order 
to  communicate  their  councils  and  defigns  •,  and  that 
a  nuncio  publicly  exercifed  the  pope's  authority  in 
England.  He  inveighed  againft  the  maintenance 

of 
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of  popifh  tenets  in  books,  fermons,  and  difputes  ;  A-  c.  1640. 
the  new  ceremonies  in  religion,  fuch  as  altars,  ima- 
ges, crucifixes,  and  bowings-,  the  proiecution  of 
proteftant  difienters  for  things  in  themlelves  indif- 
ferent ;  the  incroachments  of  ecclefiaftical  jurifdic- 
tion,  fining  and  imprifoning  illegally,  and  challeng- 
ing that  power  as  veiled  in  their  order  jure  divino; 
and  contriving  and  publifhing  canons  and  orders  for 
vifitation.  Under  the  head  of  public  grievances  he 
recapitulated  the  exaction  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
compofition  for  knighthood,  impofition  of  mip-mo- 
ney,  arbitrary  enlargement  of  forefts,  fale  of  nu- 
fances  by  compounding  for  them,  commifiion  for 
building  and  depopulation,  unlawful  military  charges 
levied  by  the  king's  warrant,  letters  of  council,  and 
orders  of  lieutenants  of  counties  -,  extrajudicial  de- 
clarations of  judges,  monopolies,  the  court  of  Star- 
chamber,  the  king's  edicts  and  proclamations  for 
maintaining  monopolies  ;  the  ambition  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  clergy,  who  preached  up  divine  authority 
and  abfolute  power  in  kings  •,  and  laftly,  the  inter- 
miffion  of  parliaments.  Inflammatory  harangues  of 
the  fame  nature  were  made  by  the  lord  Digby,  Sir 
Benjamin  Rudyard,  and  feveral  other  members. 

The  commons  defired  the  lords  to  join  in  an  ad- 
drefs  to  his  majefty  for  a  faft,  which  was  accordingly 
appointed.  A  committee  was  named  to  examine 
into  the  number  of  papifts  in  and  about  London. 
The  lord  Digby  propofed  a  remonftrance  on  the 
grievances  of  the  nation,  which  was  poftponed  till 
another  opportunity.  The  houie  voted,  that  all 
thole  members,  who  were  concerned  in  monopolies, 
mould  be  reputed  unworthy  of  feats  in  parliament. 
Among  the  petitions  prefented  to  the  houfe,  were 
thofe  of  Prynne,  Baftwic,  and  Burton,  who  had  un- 
dergone fuch  rigorous  punifhment  for  libelling  the 
government.  By  an  arbitrary  order  of  council  they 
had  been  feverally  exiled  to  Scilly,  Jeriey,  andGuern- 

'fey; 
7 
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A.  c.  1640.  feyi  excluded  from  all  communication,  and  debar-, 
red  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,-  and  paper.  The  houfe  of 
commons  now  reverfed  the  fentence,  as  illegal ;  and 
the  judges  were  ordered  to  make  reparation  to  the 
injured.  When  they  landed  in  England,  the  people 
in  crouds  received  them  with  loud  acclamations. 
They  were  treated  on  the  road  with  great  magni- 
ficence, and  entered  London  in  triumph,  amidft  the 
warmeft  demonftrations  of  popular  affection.  Lil- 
burn,  Leighton,  Jennings,  and.  Smart,  who  had 
been  imprifoned  for  the  fame  offence,  were  likewiie 
releafed,  and  obtained  damages  of  the  judges  and 
minifters  The  houfe  eagerly  liftened  to  all  petitions 
of  people  who  had  been  aggrieved  by  the  king's 
minifters,  or  complained  of  the  innovations  of  the 
clergy.  But  their  chief  reientment  was  levelled 
againfr.  archbilhop  Laud  and  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
whom  they  confidered  as  the  moft  dangerous  ene- 
Th^cariof  rnies  of  puritanifm  in  church  and  ftate.  On  the 
fajpnicifed.  eleventh  day  of  November,  Pym,  after  having  de- 
fired  that  the  doors  of  the  houle  might  be  locked, 
and  the  keys  laid  on  the  table,  declared  he  had  di- 
vers articles  of  complaint,  which  might  amount  to 
an  impeachment  for  high-treafon  againft  the  earl  of 
Stratford.  A  committee  havingconiidered  the  charge 
in  another  apartment,  reported  that  there  was  fuf- 
iicient  ground  for  an  accufation  :  then  Pym  was 
ordered  to  go  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  impeach 
the  earl  of  high-treafon,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mons. He  had  forefeen  this  ftorm,  and  propofed 
to  the  king  that  he  mould  retire  to  his  government 
of  Ireland  •,  but  Charles  trufted  fo  much  to  his  ca- 
pacity and  attachment,  that  he  infifted  upon  his 
attendance,  and  promifed  to  defend  him  from  the 
fury  of  the  commons.  He  was  no  fooner  impeached 
than  the  lords  committed  him  to  the  cuftody  of  the 
ufher  of  the  black  rod ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  he  was 
Tent  to  the  Tower.  Divers  petitions  having  been 
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delivered  to  the  lower  houfe  againft  SirFrancis  Win-  A-C- 164°- 
debank,  iecretary  of  ftate,  complaining  that  he  had 
favoured  the  Roman  catholics,  and  releafed  feveral 
convicted  priefts,  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  and 
anfwer  to  the  charge  j  but  he  thought  proper  to 
confult  his  fafety,  by  retiring  to  the  continent. 

The  commons,  taking  into  confideration  the  new 
canons,  the  oath,  and  the  tax  upon  the  clergy, 
which  had  been  enacted  and  impofed  by  the  convo- 
cation, unanimoufly  voted  that  fuch  an  afiembly  had 
no  power  to  frame  conftitutions,  canons,  or  any 
other  acts,  without  confent  of  parliament :  that  the 
late  canons  contained  matters  contrary  to  the  king's 
prerogative,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
the  rights  of  parliament,  the  liberty  and  property 
of  the  fubjects  •,  that  therefore  they  tended  to  fedi- 
tion,  and  were  of  the  moft  dangerous  confequences. 
Then  they  appointed  a  committee  of  nine  and  thirty  AS  is  arch- 
members  to  inquire  who  were  the  principal  promo-  bi/h°P  Laud» 
ters  of  thofe  canons .:  and  to  prepare  an  impeach- 
ment againft  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  for  hav- 
ing endeavoured  to  overturn  the  laws  and  religion 
of  his  country.  The  Scottifh  commiflloners,  wha 
acted  in  concert  with  the  puritan  party,  at  the  fame 
time  prefented  to  the  lords  an  accufation  againft 
this  prelate,  taxing  him  with  being  the  author  of 
all  the  troubles  in  Scotland,  by  impofing  the  took 
of  canons  and  the  liturgy  upon  the  natives  of  that 
kingdom,  and  exciting  a  war  between  his  majefty 
and  his  fubjects.  The  archbimop,  being  likewife 
impeached  by  the  commons,  was  taken  into  cuftody, 
and  afterwards  committed  to  the  Tower.  Matthew 
Wren,  bifhop  of  Ely,  being  fufpected  of  a  defign 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  was  obliged  to  give  a  fecurity 
for  ten  thoufand  pounds.  The  lord-keeper  Finch, 
being  threatened  with  a  profecution,  fled  into  Hol- 
land, and  was  declared  a  traitor  by  a  vote  of  the 
commons ;  and  the  king  committed  the  feals  to  Sir 
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A.  c.  1640.  Edward  Lyttleton.  Brampfton,  Davenport,  and 
CraWley,  three  of  the  judges,  were  obliged  to  give 
bail.  Such  was  the  method  taken  to  over-awe  the 
king's  minifters;  but  what  ftili  more  contributed  to 
intimidate  his  adherents,  was  the  practice  of  patting 
votes  againft  any  part  of  their  conduct,  as  contrary 
to  law. 

The  king'j  Petitions  being  prefented  againft  thofe  who  had 
S"loun*y  been  concerned  in  monopolies,  innovations,  or  in 
profited  any  fhape  inftrumental  in  promoting  what  was  itiled 
monhs!C°m"  a  grievance,  the  houie  of  commons  examined  and 
declared  them  delinquents,  as  having  committed 
offences  for  which  they  deferved  to  be  punifhed  ac- 
cording to  law  :  conlequently  they  lay  under  the 
terror  of  a  profecution.  A  much  greater  number 
lived  in  daily  apprehenfion  of  falling  under  cogni- 
zance i  fo  that  all  the  favourers  of  Charles  were  ter- 
rified into  fubmifiion,  and  he  was  almoft  abandoned: 
by  his  defendants.  He  found  the  torrent  too  ftrong 
to  be  oppoled,  and  therefore  acquiefced  in  their 
meafures  with  a  good  grace  •,  and  indeed,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  parliament,  he  feems  to  have 
been  fincerely  difpofed  to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
commons.  The  lord  Falkland  having  fpoken  with 
great  energy  againft  the  impofition  of  mip-money, 
the  houfe  voted  that  this  tax  was  levied  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  privileges  of  the 
fubject,  and  the  petition  of  right :  that  the  opinions 
of  the  judges,  who  favoured  that  impofition,  were 
Contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  fubject,  the  refolutions  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  petition  of  right :  and  that  the  king's 
orders,  on  that  fubject,  were  illegal  in  the  fame  de- 
gree. A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
judges,  and  learn  by  whom  and  in  what  manner 
they  were  folicited  and  threatened  to  give  fuch  an 
extrajudicial  opinion.  The  committee  for  examining 
the  right  of  the  fubject  was  ordered  to  draw  up  im- 
peach- 
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peachmcnts  againft  lord-keeper  Finch  and  the  reft  A  c- 164°- 
of  the  judges  who  had  liibfcribed  thofe  opinions-, 
to  receive  informations  touching  the  refufal  of  ad- 
mitting perfons  to  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus, the  prohibitions,  the  extrajudicial  opinions  of 
the  judges  concerning  the  jurifdi£tionof  ecclefiafli- 
cal  courts,  and  the  court  of  admiralty,  as  well  as 
their  own  illegal  proceedings.  The  lords  ordered 
the  record  of  the  judgment  awarded  againfl  Mr. 
Hambden,  in  the  affair  of  mip-money,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  the  judges  on  that  affair,  to  be  cancelled 
in  their  prefence  :  and  this  order  paved  the  way  for 
an  act  to  abolifh  mip-money,  to  which  the  king 
gave  his  aflent  in  the  iequel. 

The  demagogues  in  the  houfe  of  commons  had  Their 
refolved  upon  the  abolition  of  the  hierarchy,  The 
prefbyterians  hated  the  bifliops,  as  their  religious  < 
enemies  and  perfecutors.  The  republicans  confi- 
dered  them  as  a  dead  weight  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
that  would  always  caufe  the  royal  fcale  to  prepon- 
derate ;  for  they  were,  to  a  man,  devoted  to  the 
king  and  his  prerogative.  In  order  to  pave  the  way 
for  their  exclufion  from  the  upper  houfe,  a  great 
number  of  petitions  were  procured  againft  the  pre- 
lates. One  was  prefented  againft  archbifhop  Laud, 
in  the  name  of  Wilfon,  a  minifter  whom  he  had 
fufpended.  Smart  complained  of  having  been  de- 
prived of  his  benefice,  and  imprifoned  by  the  high 
commifiion,  at  the  inftigation  of  doctor  Cozens  dean 
of  Durham,  becaufe  he  would  not  conform  to  the 
innovations  which  that  ecclefiaftic  had  introduced. 
Smart  was  releaied,  and  Cozens  declared  a  delin- 
quent. The  town  of  Banbury  petitioned  againft  in- 
novations. Two  inhabitants  of  Chefter  complained 
to  the  houfe  of  their  having  been  cruelly  treated  by 
the  high  commifiion- court  of  York,  becaufe  they 
had  vifited  Prynne  in  the  caftle  of  Caernarvon.  A 
petition  was  prefented  to  the  houfe,  iiibicribed  by 
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A.C.  1640.  a  great  number  of  perfons  in  London,  and  feveral 
counties,  containing  eight  and  twenty  grievances, 
arifmg  from  epifcopal  government.  Addrefies  of 
the  fame  kind  were  offered  by  the  city  of  Gloucefter ; 
and  feveral  minifters  of  the  Englifh  church.  They 
were  eagerly  received  by  the  commons,  who  nomi- 
nated a  committee  to  examine  the  jurifdiction  and 
proceedings  of  the  two  courts  of  high  commifllon, 
in  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  -,  and  ano- 
ther was  eftablimed,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  laft 
convocation. 

A.C.  1641.  The  king,  alarmed  at  thefe  tranfactions,  repaired 
Bin  for  ex-  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  where,  in  a  fpeech  to  the 
eluding  lords  and  commons.,  he  recommended  difpatch  in 
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parliament,  providing  for  the  maintenance  or  the  fleet  and  ar- 
my :  he  told  them,  that  he  made  a  wide  diftinc- 
tion  between  reforming  and  altering  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  therefore  he  could  not  confent  to  the 
exclufion  of  bifhops  from  the  upper  houfe ;  nor  to 
a  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  which  he  underftood 
the  commons  had  under  confideration.  On  that 
fame  day,  a  petition  was  prefented  to  them  againfl 
Matthew  Wren,  who,  while  bifhop 'of  Norwich,  had 
by  oppreflion  and  innovation,  compelled  above  fifty 
families  of  that  city  to  retire  to  New-England. 
Then  the  hcufe  deliberated  upon  the  remonstrance 
of  the  minifters  in  London,  againft  the  bifhops ; 
and  the  right  of  prelates  to  fit  in  parliament.  Warm 
debates  aroie  upon  this  laft  fubjecT:.  The  friends  of 
epifcopacy  affirmed,  that  prelates  fat  in  parliament 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  conftitution,  as  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  clergy  :  and  the  other  party  al- 
ledged,  that  they  firft  obtained  feats  in  parliament^ 
as  poflerTors  of  temporal  baronies,  for  which  they 
did  homage  to  the  fovereign.  Much  learning  and 
elocution  was  dilplayed  on  both  fides  of  the  diipute. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  of  February,  the  houfe  or- 
dered a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  abolifhing  fuper- 
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ftition.  On  the  firft  day  of  March,  a  committee  A-c- 
was  eftablifhed  to  prepare  reafons  for  depriving  ec- 
clefiaftics  of  all  fecular  employments  ;  and  on  the 
ninth,  another  bill  was  ordered  againil  pluralities. 
Upon  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  remonftrance  againil  the  bifhops,  the 
houfe  voted,  That  the  legiflative  and  judiciary  power 
of  the  bifhops  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  was  a  great  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  difcharge  of  their  fpiritual  functions,  as 
well  as  prejudicial  to  the  ftate ;  therefore  it  was  ne- 
cefiary  to  fupprefs  that  power :  and  that  a  bill  mould 
be  prepared  for  the  purpofe.  The  fame  vote  was 
patted  with  refpect  to  the  judiciary  power  of  bifhops, 
and  other  ecclefiaftics  in  thecommiffion  of  the  peace, 
in  the  Star-chamber,  or  in  any  other  court  of  jurif- 
diftion.  At  length,  a  bill  for  excluding  ecclefiaftics 
from  all  fecular  employments  pafled  the  houfe  of 
commons-,  and  was  fent  up  to  the  lords,  among 
whom  it  met  with  great  oppofition.  The  commons 
immediately  brought  in  another  bill  for  the  total 
abolition  of  epifcopacy  :  then  the  lords  gave  them 
to  understand,  they  were  ready  to  concur  with  the 
firft  bill,  excepting  the  claufe  that  deprived  bilhops 
of  their  feats  in  parliament.  In  a  fubfequent  con- 
ference between  the  two  houfes,  the  lords  declar- 
ed, That  they  did  not  conceive  this  right  of  the  bi- 
fhops could  be  difputed,  either  by  the  common  or 
ftatute-law  of  the  kingdom  :  nor  did  they  fee  any 
inconvenience  refulting  from  fuch  right ;  though 
they  were  ready  to  concur  with  the  commons  in  ex- 
cluding them  from  feats  in  the  Star-chamber  and 
in  the  council,  and  from  the  exercile  of  all  fecular 
employments.  Next  day  the" lower  houfe  prefented 
to  the  lords  nine  reafons  for  excluding  bifhops  from 
parliament  :  and  on  the  feventh  day  of  June,  the 
peers  voted,  That  the  bimops  mould  be  maintained 
in  their  right  to  fit  in  parliament.  On  the  fifteenth, 
the  lower  houfe  pafled  a  vote,  importing,  That  all 
Ny  64.  N  deans, 
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A.C.  i64T.  deans,  chapters,  archdeacons,  prebendaries,  chan- 
ters, canons,  and  their  officers,  mould  be  totally 
lupprefied  •,  and  their  revenues  employed  for  the 
encouragement  of  ftudy,  fcience,  and  other  pious 
ufes  :  That  the  king  mould  be  indemnified  for  his 
rents,  firfb-fruits,  and  other  rights :  and,  That  a 
convenient  lubfiftcnce  mould  be  affigned  to  thole 
who  mould  be  thus  deprived  of  their  livings,  pro- 
vided they  were  not  delinquents. 

proceeding       During  thefe  tranfaftions,  the  catholics  did  not 

again**  the  efcape  unpunifhed.  The  committee  appointed  to 
lics'  confider  the  king's  proclamation  againft  recufants, 
having  reported  that  it  did  not  anfwer  the  epecta-- 
tions  of  the  houfe,  the  commons  defired  the  gene- 
ral of  the  army  to  diimifs  all  the  officers  that  were 
papifts,  and  petitioned  the  king  to  deprive  all  ca- 
tholic governors  of  their  places.  A  remonilrance 
was  prepared  againft  the  pope's  nuncio  Rofetti,  who 
refidcd  in  England,  on  pretence  of  being  necclTary 
to  the  queen  in  matters  of  confcience  •,  and  the  ju- 
ilices  of  the  peace  were  ordered  to  profecute  recu- 
fants with  all  the  rigour  of  the  law.  Several  confe- 
rences were  held  between  the  two  houfes  on  the  fub- 
je6l  of  one  Goodman,  a  jefuit,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  and  refpited  by  the  king.  They 
prefented  a  joint-remonftrance  to  his  majefty,  defir- 
ing  he  would  not  interrupt  the  execution  of  juftice 
upon  this  jefuit  and  apoflate.  Charles  replied, 
that  the  death  of  Goodman  might  prejudice  the 
proteftants  abroad.  The  manhimfelf  petitioned  that 
he  might  be  put  to  death  rather  than  occafion  any 
difference  between  the  king  and  parliament ;  and 
the  two  houfes,  mollified  perhaps  by  this  generous 
requeft,  no  longer  infifted  upon  his  execution.  The 
commons  having  received  information  of  ibme  fe- 
.cret  defign  hatched  by  the  papiits,  ordered  the 
mayor  of  London  to  prevent  the  relbrt  of  people 
to  the  chapels  of  the  queen  and  of  foreign  ambarTa- 

dors : 
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dors  :  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  for  difarm-  A  c-  |6*J- 
ing  all  the  papifts  of  the  kingdom.  The  members 
examined  into  the  affair  of  the  contribution  which 
the  catholics  had  railed  for  the  fupport  of  the  war 
in  Scotland.  But  the  queen  appealed  them  with  a 
meiTage,  owning  me  had  exerted  herfelf  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  king  in  his  neceffities,  protefting  me  did 
not  know  that  the  methods  fne  uied  were  contrary 
to  law  •,  and  affuring  them  me  would  for  the  future 
aft  with  more  circumipeclion.  She  likewile  pro- 
mifed  of  her  own  accord,  that  Rofetti  mould  be 
fent  back  to  his  own  country  •,  but  delaying  the 
performance  of  this  promife  until  their  patience  was 
exhaufted,  they  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  the 
bar,  that  he  might  be  interrogated ;  and  he  retired 
to  the  continent  with  great  precipitation.  Father 
Philippe,  the  queen's  confefibr,  was  examined  by 
the  commons,  who  fent  to  the  lords  an  impeach- 
ment againft  him,  and  another  againft  the  iuperior 
of  her  majefty's  capuchins ;  but  on  neither  did  they  Ru^wort.h. 
proceed. 

This  vigour  of  the  commons  was  in  a  great  mea-  {^" 
fure  owing  to  the  Scottish  army  that  ftill  remained 
at  Newcaftle.  The  earl  of  Rothes  and  lord  London, 
who  were  their  chief  deputies  in  negotiating  the 
treaty,  maintained  an  intimate  correfpondence  with 
the  leading  men  in  the  lower  houie,  and  greatly  in- 
fluenced their  meafures.  Thofe  commiflioners  were 
magnificently  lodged  in  the  city  of  London,  clofe 
by,St.  Antholin's  church,  which  was  afligned  to  them 
as  a  place  of  devotion,  where  their  chaplains  pub- 
licly praftiied  the  prefbyterian  form  of  wormip  •, 
and  by  their  preaching  acquired  great  popularity 
among  the  Englim  puritans.  Their  prayers  and 
fermons  were  no  other  than  rhapfodies  of  unintelli- 
gible jargon,  which  was  wonderfully  adapted  to  the 
ignorant  fanaticifm  that  then  prevailed  in  all  parts 
of  the  nation.  The  houie  of  commons  appointed 
N  2  a  com- 
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A.  c.  16,  i.  a  committee  to  renew  the  treaty  of  Rippon  with  the 
Scottilh  commiffioners  ;  and  an  order  was  entered, 
that  upon  all  occafions  they  mould  receive  the  ap- 
pellation of  Our  Brethren  of  Scotland.  It  was  re- 
iblved,  That  the  Scottifh  as  well  as  the  Englifh  ar- 
my, mould  be  paid  by  the  parliament :  two  fubfi- 
dies  were  granted  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  money  was  borrowed  in  the  city  of  London, 
on  the  credit  of  particular  members.  A  poll-tax,  and 
other  fupplies,  were  afterwards  levied  ;  but  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  defray  the  whole  expence.  They  forefaw, 
that  the  parliament's  being  in  debt  would  be  a  good 
reafon  for  continuing  the  fefiion.  They  looked  up- 
on the  Scots  as  their  confederates,  whofe  prefence 
kept  the  king  in  fubjeclion  ;  and  they  determined 
to  retain  thofe  invaders,  until  they  mould  have 
wholly  lubdued  the  royal  prerogative. 
TV  king  This  was  actually  the  cafe  :  in  the  courfe  of  this 
?w  triennial  feflion  Charles  gave  his  afient  to  an  act  eftablilhing 
parliaments,  triennial  parliaments  i  another  to  abolifh  the  Star- 
ether  con-  chamber  and  high  commifiion ;  a  third  for  reducing 
ceflions.  forefts  to  their  antient  bounds  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  a  fourth  repealing  the  ftatutes  concerning 
knighthood,  which  had  pafled  in  the  reign  of  the 
fecond  Edward;  and  a  fifth  for  abolifhing  the  tax 
of  mip-money.  The  commons,  in  granting  the  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  voted  thefe  duties  for  two 
months  only,  and  afterwards  renewed  their  grant 
from  time  to  time,  that  they  might  convince  the 
king  of  his  having  no  independent  right  to  aflume 
them,  without  the  confent  of  parliament.  The  mar- 
mars-court,  the  ftannary-court,  together  with  the 
councils  of  the  North,  and  of  Wales,  were  abolifhed, 
as  illegal  and  oppreflive.  The  nation  expreiTed  great 
joy  at  thefe  concefTions  of  the  king,  who  now  found 
himfelf  abandoned  by  his  adherents,  and  had  the 
mortification  to  lee  the  Scots  carefled  by  the  parlia- 
ment, which,  inflead  of  enabling  him  to  drive  them 
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as  rebels  out  of  England,  now  prefented  them  with  A  c- 164'« 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  as  a  recompence 
for  having  invaded  the  kingdom.  In  a  word,  he 
was  obliged  to  grant  all  their  demands,  in  a  treaty 
which  was  ratified  by  the  parliaments  of  both  na- 
tions. Charles,  with  a  view  to  render  the  popular 
leaders  propitious  to  his  government,  and  more  pla- 
cable with  regard  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  admitted 
into  his  council  the  earls  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  Ef- 
iex,  Briflol,  and  Warwick ;  the  lords  Say,  Saville, 
andKimbolton.  Juxon  bifhop  of  London,  the  friend  Ru/hwonh. 
of  Laud,  refigned  the  treafurer's  ftaff :  Oliver  St.  cldrendon- 
John  was  appointed  folicitor-general.  The  king 
intended  that  Hollis  mould  fill  the  place  of  fecre- 
tary,  vacated  by  the  flight  of  Windebank  :  that 
Pym  mould  be  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  the  room  of  lord  Cottington,  who  had  refigned ; 
lord  Say  mafter  of  the  wards ;  the  earl  of  EfTex  go- 
vernor, and  Mr.  Hambden  tutor  to  the  prince ;  but 
this  total  change  in  the  minifby  was  prevented  by 
the  king's  understanding  that  thofe  perlbns  would 
not  alter  their  meafures,  in  confequence  of  their 
promotion. 

The  facrifices  he  had  already  made  did  not  one  Trial  of  the 
moment  retard  the  profecution  of  Strafford.  That  J^of  Straf~ 
nobleman  was  confidered  as  the  chief  fupport  of  the 
prerogative  :  the  commons  looked  upon  him  as  an 
apoftate  •,  and  the  Scots  hated  him,  as  the  implaca- 
ble and  aVowed  enemy  of  their  country.  A  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  was  chofen  by  the  lower  houfe, 
to  prepare  the  charge  againft  him ;  and  thefe  were 
joined  to  a  committee  of  the  lords,  authorized  to 
examine  witneffes  and  papers  touching  any  part  of 
the  earl's  conduct.  They  likewife  took  an  oath  of 
iccrecy,  that  the  earl  might  find  the  greater  diffi- 
culty in  eluding  their  enquiries,  and  in  preparing 
for  his  defence.  The  king  too  ramly  confented  to 
their  examining  privy-  counlellors  upon  opinions  deli- 
N  3  vered 
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A.  c.  1641.  vered  at  the  board.    Sir  George  RatclifFe,  the  carl's 
friend  and  confident,  was  acculed  of  high-treafon, 
brought  from  Ireland  and  committed  to  priibn,  that 
Straftbrd  might  be  deprived  of  his  intimate  friend, 
who  was  beft  able  to  juftify  his  conduct.    The  Irilli 
houfe  of  commons  fent  over  a  committee  to  afiift  in 
the  profecudon  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman,  who 
had  been  their  governor-,  and,  in  a  word,  the  three 
kingdoms  feemed  bent  upon  his  deftruction,     The 
articles  of  his  impeachment,  amounting  to  eight  and 
twenty,  charged  him  with  having  exercifed  illegal 
arbitrary  power  and  oppreffion  in  many  inftances, 
both  as  prefident  of  the  North,  and  as  lord-lieute- 
nant of  Ireland  :  with  having  been  the  caufe  of  the 
war  with  the  Scots,  againft  whom  he  had  unjuftly 
irritated  his  majefty  :    with  having  levied  an  army 
of  Irifh  papifts  to  enflave  the  kingdom  ;    and  with 
having  adviied  the  king  to  eflabliili  an  abfolute  go- 
vernment on  the  ruins  of  the  conftitution.    Weft- 
minfter-hall  was  formed  into  a  large  court  of  judi- 
cature, for  this  important  trial.    The  earl  of  A  run- 
del  prefided  as  lord  high-fteward,  the  peers  fat  in 
their  robes  as  judges,  and  the  commons  as  accufers ; 
but  the  bifiiops  withdrew,  according  to  cuftom,  jj>e- 
caufe  forbidden  by  the  canons  to  aflift  at  any  t(ial 
for  life.     At  the  upper  end  was  a  chair  and  cloth  of 
flate  for  the  king,  and  on  each  fide  a  cloie  gallery, 
in  which  his  majefty  and  the  queen  fat  in  private. 
"Whitelock  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  conduct  the  impeachment.    The 
trial  began  on  the  twenty -fecond  day  of  March. 
The  articles  of  accufation  were  inforcedwith  all  the 
virulence  of  malice,  and  all  the  energy  of  eloquence. 
The  earl  behaved  with  great  dignity,  courage,  and 
compofure.     His  defence  was  noble,  fpirited,  and 
effectual.     He  acquitted  himfelf  of  every  imputa- 
tion, except  a  few  acrimonous  exprefllons,  and  fome 
of  indifcretion,  which  ought  to  have  been 
2  tor-. 
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forgiven,  as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.     No-  A  °-  l6v 
thing  had  appeared  againft  him  to  juftify  the  charge 
of  treaibn,  when,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  Pym 
1  produced,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  a  paper  of 
fome  notes  taken  by  fecretary  Vane,  of  opinions 
delivered  at  the  council-table.    Young  Vane  pre- 
tended that  he  had  found  them  by  accident  in  his 
father's  cabinet;  and,  as  they  were  thought  to  bear 
teftimony  againil  the  earl,  his  accufers  next  day 
read  them  openly  at  his  trial.    They  were  entitled, 
No  danger  of  a  war  with  Scotland,  if  ofFenfive,  not 
defenfive.    The  earl  had  advifed  the  king  to  borrow 
a  fum  of  money  of  the  city  of  London,  and  to  levy 
fhip-money.   He  laid  his  majefty  was  abfolved  from 
all  rule  of  government,  as  having  tried  all  legal 
ways,  and  been  repulied  •,  and  that  he  had  an  army 
in  Ireland,  which  he  might  employ  to  reduce  this 
kingdom  to  obedience.    The  earl,  in  his  defence 
obferved,  that  it  was  hard  meafure  to  be  profecuted 
under  the  notion  of  treafon  for  opinions  given  in 
council :    that  his  ufmg  the  exprefilon  "  this  king- 
dom," was  not  proved,  as  the  marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  lord  treafurer, 
and  the  lord  Cottington,  who  were  prefent  at  the 
board,  declared,  upon  their  honours,  that  they  ne- 
ver heard  him  fpeak  fuch  words ;  but  granting  he 
had  ufed  the  exprefllon,  the  word  This  could  not 
rationally  imply  England,  which  had  not  been  guilty 
of  diibbedience,  but  Scotland,  which  was  the  im- 
mediate fubjecl:  of  their  deliberation,  and  in  a  ftate. 
of  actual  rebellion.    After  having  made  this  anfwcr, 
he  recapitulated  the  feveral  parts  of  his  former  de- 
fence-, and  in  conclufion,  faid,  "  My  lords,  I  have 
"  troubled  you  longer  than  I  mould   have  done, 
"  were  it  not  for  the  interefts  of  thele  dear  pledges 
"  a  faint  in  heaven  hath  left  me."— Here  he  made  a 
paufe,  pointing  to  his  children,  and  fhedding  iorru" 
tears,  then  proceeded  in  theie  words  "  What  I  for- 
N  4  "  feit 
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A.C  1641.  "  feit  my  fell*  is  nothing;  but  that  my  indiicretion 
. "  fnould  extend  to  my  pofterity  woundeth  me  to 
"  the  very  foul — You  will  pardon  my  infirmity  ; 
"  fornething  1  mould  have  added,  but  am  not  able, 
"  therefore  let  it  pafs  :— and  now,  my  lords,  for  my- 
"  fell",  I  have  been  taught,  by  the  bleiling  of  Al- 
"  mighty  God,  that  the  afflictions  of  this  p  re  lent 
"  life  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  eternal  weight 
"  of  glory,  which  will  be  revealed  hereafter  :  and 
tc  fo,  my  lords,  evenfo,  with  all  qranquilityof  mind, 
*c  1  freely  fubmitmyfelf  to  your  judgment,  and  whe- 
"  ther  that  judgment  be  of  life  or  death,  TeDeum 
c.'  Laudamus."  The  very  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee who  managed  the  impeachment,  fays  this  great 
and  good  perfon  fpoke  with  fuch  pathetic  grace  and 
eloquence  as  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his  auditors 
(a  few  excepted)  to  pity  and  remorfe. 
He  ;#  cor-  He  and  his  counfel  produced  fuch  weighty  argii- 
I'luuiLer.  ments  in  his  defence,  that  the  commons  faw  no  pro- 
fpect  of  his  deftruction  but  by  bill  of  attainder, 
which  patted  the  houfe  on  the  twenty-firft  day  of 
April,  after  a  fliarp  debate,  and  was  immediately 
fent  up  to  the  lords.  On  the  firft  day  of  May,  the 
king  aflembling  both  houfes,  paflionately  requefted 
that  they  would  not  proceed  feverely  againft  the  earl 
of  StrafFord,  whom,  in  his  own  conscience,  he  could 
not  condemn  of  high-treafon  ;  but  that  for  his  mif- 
demeanours  he  mould  never  ferve  him,  nor  the 
common-wealth,  in  any  place  of  truit,  no  not  fo 
much  as  aconftable.  Next  day  the  nuptials  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  the  princefs  Mary  were  ib- 
lemnized;  and  the  popular  minifter  preached  up 
the  neceflity  of  juftice  upon  fome  great  delinquents. 
On  the  third,  a  vaft  multitude  of  the  populace  from 
the  city  appeared  at  Weftminfter,  armed  with  fwords 
and  cudgels,  crying  aloud  for  juftice  aginft  the  earl 
of  Stratford.  They  pretended  decay  of  trade,  and 
\viint  of  iubfiftence  ;  and  paftcd  up  at  Weftminfter 
4  the 
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die  names  of  all  thole  members  of  parliament  who  At  c- 16*>- 
had  voted  for  the  earl.  A  national  proteflation  to 
maintain  the  proteftant  religion  againft  popery  j  to 
defend  the  king's  perfon,  the  power  of  parliament, 
and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubject,  was  taken 
by  the  lords  and  commons,  and  impofed  upon  all 
the  people  of  England.  A  bill  was  brought  in  for 
continuing  this  parliament,  which  fhould  not  be 
prorogued,  adjourned,  or  diilblved,  without  the 
confent  of  both  houfes,  until  the  grievances  mould 
be  redrefied,  but  have  credit  to  take  up  money.  A 
majority  of  the  peers  voted  the  earl  of.  Strafford 
guilty  of  high  tr.eafon.  The  king  being  addreffed 
upon  the  act  of  attainder,  and  the  other  bill,  was 
involved  in  the  utmqft  anxiety.  His  counlellors 
adviied  him  to  give  up  the  earl,  in  order  to  appeafe 
the  enraged  people.  Strafford  himfelf,  in  a  letter, 
gallantly  exhorted  his  majefly  to  facrifice  him  to  a 
reconciliation  with  his  fubjects.  The  queen,  who 
was  no  friend  to  the  earl,  and  terrified  with  the 
thoughts  of  a  rebellion,  ufed  all  her  influence  in 
perluading  him  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  his 
parliament.  Thus  perplexed,  and  bated  with  im- 
portunities, he  commifiioned  three  lords  to  pafs  the 
bills,  which  deprived  Strafford  of  life,  and  himfelf 
of  authority.  When  fecretary  Carleton  informed 
the  earl  of  this  tranfaetion,  he  ftarted  up  from  his 
chair,  with  marks  of  extreme  aftonifhment,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  hir  bread,  exclaimed,  "  Put  not 
f '  your  truft  in  princes,  nor  in  the  fons  of  men  -, 
*'  for  in  them  there  is  no  falvation."  Charles  was 
immediately  leized  with  remorfe  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  lent  a  letter  by  the  prince  to  the  houfe 
pf  lords,  intreating  them  to  confer  with  the  com- 
mons, that  the  life  of  Strafford  might  be  fpared  ; 
but  they  paid  no  regard  to  his  requeft. 

The  parliament  was  now  more  than  ever  exaf- 
perated  by  tm  difcQvery   of  two  defigns  which 
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A.C.  i64i.  were  laid  to  be  countenanced  by  his  majefly.  One 
was  to  forward  the  efcape  of  Strafford,  by  means  of 
captain  Billingfley,  who  came  with  two  hundred 
men,  and  a  warrant  from  the  king,  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Tower  j  but  Sir  William  Balfour  the  lieu- 
tenant, fufpecting  his  intention,  would  not  receive 
the  reinforcement.     Balfour  himfelf  was  tampered 
with,  and  might  have  been  gratified  with  a  confi- 
derable  fum  of  money,  for  conniving  at  the  earl's 
elopement ;  but  he  was  fo  ftrongly  attached  to  his 
countrymen  the  covenanters,  that  he  rejected  the 
offer,  and  communicated  the  tranfaction  to  the  po- 
Defign  of    pular  men  among  the  commons.     The  other  de- 
Im'o  ren-  fign  was  an  aflbciation  of  the  officers  in  the  army 
der  the  army  to  defend  the  king's  perlon  and  government  againft 
to  thin's  thofe  who  feemed  bent  upon  overturning  the  con- 
ftitution  in  church  and  eftate.    The  perfons  chiefly 
concerned  in  this  affair,  were  the  lord  Piercy,  Jermyn, 
O  Neale,  Goring,  Wilmot,  Pollapd,  and  Afhburn- 
ham,  who  enjoyed  commiffions  in  the  army.    They 
were  piqued  at  fome  marks  of  partiality  which  the 
commons  had  exhibited  in  favour  of  the  Scots ; 
and  no  doubt  they  were  fired  with  indignation  to 
lee  their  monarch  fo  rigoroufly  treated  by  this  par- 
liament.    They  drew  up  the  form  of  a  petition  to 
the  king  and  parliament,  to  be  fubfcribed  by  the 
army,  which  therein  promifed  to  come  up  and  guard 
his  majefly  and  the  two  houies,  from  the  danger  of 
tumults  excited  by  malcontents,  and  vindicate  the 
nation  from  innovations.    This  draught  was  coun- 
terfigned  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  king's  name, 
in  token  of  his  approbation.    Goring,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Portsmouth,  betrayed  the  fecret  to  the 
leading  men  in  the  lower  houfe.     Pym  communi- 
cated the  intelligence  in   an  inflammatory  fpeech. 
Piercy  and  Jermyn  fled  immediately  to  the  conti- 
nent.    Goring  was   examined   at  ^the  bar  of  the 
houfe,    aud  confefled  the   affociaton   had  bound 

them- 
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themfelves  by  an  oath  of  fecrecy  ;  and  though  this  A.  c.  1641. 
circumftance  was  ftill  denied  by  Pollard,  Vv'ilmot, 
and  Ailiburnham,  Piercy  confirmed  it,  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  It  was 
confidered  as  a  very  dangerous  confpiracy ;  and  on 
this  occafion  the  proteftation  had  been*  figned  by 
*11  the  members  of  both  houfes,  except  South- 
ampton and  Roberts.  To  keep  up  the  ferment 
of  the  people,  frefh  alarms  were  every  day  founded. 
A  great  concourfe  of  papifts  was  faid  to  be  affem- 
bled  in  Lancalhire  :  the  malcontents  of  that  com- 
munion were  reported  to  meet  in  Surry,  and  con- 
fpire  in  fubterranean  caverns.  Some  ridiculous 
plots  were  feigned  for  the  purpofe  of  irritating  the 
populace  j  and  rumours  of  invalions  and  infurrec- 
tions  carefully  circulated.  The  people  thus  inflam- 
ed, blazed  out  in  violence  and  riot ;  they  croud- 
ed  about  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  and  demanded 
jultice  with  the  moft  outrageous  menaces  and  cla- 
mour. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  infurrecYion,  no  Stafford  ;s 
wonder  that  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  king's  in- beheaded' 
terpofition  in  favour  of  Strafford.  On  the  twelfth 
day  of  May,  that  unhappy  nobleman  was  brought 
to  the  fcarrbld  on  Tower-hill  •,  and,  as  he  paffed  by 
the  apartments  of  the  archbimop,  he  fpoke  to  him 
at  the  window,  intreating  the  affiftance  of  his 
prayers.  Laud,  fummoning  all  his  fortitude,  en- 
couraged the  noble  fufferer  with  fpiritual  comfort, 
adminiftered  with  a  chearful  voice  and  confident 
expreffion..  Thus  animated,  the  earl  appeared  in 
his  lail  fcene  with  that  fcrenity  which  is  the  effect 
of  true  courage  and  internal  peace.  He  expreffcd 
his  fears  that  a  reformation,  begun  with  the  med- 
ding  of  innocent  blood,  would  not  have  a  happy 
irTue.  He  declared  his  attachment  to  the  protei- 
tant  religion,  a^  profefled  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land j  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  affection  to  the 

peace 
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.  c.  1641.  peaCe  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom.     Having  bid 
farewcl  to  his  brother  and  friends;  "  And  now  (fakl 
"  he)  one  ftroke  will  make  my  wife  a  widow,  my 
44  dear  .children  fatherlefs,  deprive  my  poor  fer- 
**  vants  of  their  indulgent  mafter,  and  feparate  me 
44  from  my  affectionate  brother  and  all  my  friends." 
In  preparing  himfelf  for  the  block,  "  I  thank  God 
"  (added  he)  that  i  am  no  way  afraid  of  death,  nor 
44  am  daunted  with  any  terrors  •,  but  do  as  chearfully 
44  lay  down  my  head  at  this  time,  as  ever  I  did  when 
44  going  to  rcpofe."  So  faying,  he  fubmitted  his  neck 
to  the  executioner,  who  at  one  ftroke  fevered  his 
head  from  his  body.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Wentworth  earl  of  Strafford,  a  nobleman  of 
rare  talents,     invincible   courage,    and  unihaken 
fidelity  :  but  proud,  contemptuous,  arbitrary,  and 
overbearing.     He  had,  without  doubt,  adviied  the 
king  to  maintain  his  authority  by  force  of  arms  ; 
but  he  was  altogether  innocent  and  unconcerned 
in  thofe  meafures  by  which  Charles  had  involved 
himfelf  in  fuch  a  labyrinth  of  trouble  and  perplex- 
ity.    Thofe  had  been  devifed  and  praftifed  before 
fcuflm-orth  he    had  any  mare  in  the  adminiftration  •,  and  the 
^'ledon '  ^^  °^  attainc*er  ky  which  he  fell,  is  a  (landing  re- 
proach upon  both  houfes  of  parliament, 
franco-       The  king  was  extremely  mocked  at  the  death  of 
to  Strafford,  and  thought  he  had  every  thing  to  fear 
o^  fr°m  tne  violence  of  thofe  men  who  had  already 
treated  him  with  fuch  cruelty  and  contempt.     Ih- 
fpired  with  this  apprehenfion,   he  refolved  to  ap- 
peafe  them  with  all  forts  of  condefcenfion.     It  was 
at  this  period  that  the  tax  of  (hip-money  and  the 
Star-chamber  were  abolifhed.     Wilmot,  AOiburn- 
ham,  and  Pollard,  were  expelled  the  honfe  and  im- 
priibned,  for  having  been  concerned  in  the  conipi- 
racy  to  feduce  the  army.     All  the  taxes  which  the 
king  had  impofed,  the  extenfion  of  the  forefts,  and, 
the  practice  of  impriibning  thofe  who  refufed  to 
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comply  with  fuch  impofitions,  were  voted  contrary  A.  c.  i«f, 
to  law,  and  the  greater  part  of  monopolies  was 
fupprefied.  It  was  likewife  at  this  juncture 
that  they  paffed  the  bill  againfl  pluralities,  con- 
demned the  canons,  and  oath  framed  by  the  laft 
convocation  •,  carried  up  an  accufation  to  the  lord.? 
againft  thirteen  bifhops,  who  had  afilfted  at  that 
aflembly  ;  abolifhed  the  high  commifiion.  Dr. 
Wren  bifhop  of  Norwich,  for  having  introduced 
innovations,  and  fuperftitious  ceremonies  in  the' 
church,  was  voted  unworthy  and  unfit  to  hold  or 
cxercife  any  office  or  dignity  in  church  or  common- 
wealth -,  and  the  lords,  at  the  deiire  of  the  lower 
houfe,  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  voted  the 
fuppreffion  of  deans  and  chapters,  and  ordered  all 
the  fubjects  to  fubfcribe  the  proteltation.  Lord 
Digby,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Briftol,  who  had  been 
formerly  in  the  oppofition,  but  lately  diflinguifhed 
himfelf  in  the  defence  of  Strafford,  was  now  called 
up  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and*  became  the  king's 
chief  minifter  and  confident.  When  the  com- 
mons demanded  that  the  Irifh  army  mould  be 
difbanded,  the  king  gave  thern  to  underftand,  that 
he  had  promifed  to  fend  four  thoufand  men  into  the 
Spanifh  fervice.  7'he  lower  houfe  petitioned  his 
majefty  that  he  would  retract  his  promife ;  and  he 
infilling  upon  the  performance  of  it,  as  an  affair  in 
which  his  honour  was  engaged,  they  publilhed  a 
declaration,  importing,  That  every  per  fon  concern- 
ed in  tranfporting  the  Irifh  troops  to  foreign  parts, 
fhould  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  the  ftate.  This 
ilcp  effectually  fruftrated  the  king's  intention;  for 
no  mip-mafter  would  expofe  himielf  to  inevitable  _T 

,r  ,  .        .      f  r,     _  Nalfon, 

rum,  by  embarking  in  inch  lervice. 

The  treaty  with  the  Scots  being  brought  to  a  He  vifitl 
conclufion,  Charles  allowed  the  parliament  of  Scot-  Scotland, 
land  to  aftemble,  and  declared  his  intention  of  af- 
fifting  at  it  in  perfon,     The  commons  fufpedting 

that 
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A.  c.  i64r.  that  he  defigned  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his 
army  in  the  north,  on  pretence  of  vifiting  his  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  demanded  a  conference  with  the 
lords,  and  propoied  that  both  armies  mould  be  dif- 
mified  before  his  departure ;  which  the  king,  at 
their  requeft,  poftponed  till  the  tenth  day  of  Au- 
gufl.  Both  were  accordingly  difbanded  at  the  fame 
time,  and  the  Scots  returned  to  their  own  country, 
very  well  fatisfied  with  their  expedition.  Then  he 
fet  out  upon  his  journey ;  but  their  diftruft  flill 
fubfifting,  they  propoied  that  a  committee  from 
both  houfes  mould  attend  the  king  in  Scotland,  on 
pretence  of  conferring  with  the  Scottilh  parliament, 
though  in  reality  to  be  fpies  upon  his  majefty's  con- 
duct. The  earl  of  Bedford  being  nominated  as 
one  of  the  peers,  declined  the  office  ;  fo  that  lord 
Howard  of  Efcrick  was  the  only  member  of  that 
houfe  who  undertook  the  journey  ;  and  of  the  com- 
mons, the  committee  confifted  of  N  athaniel  Fien- 
nes,  Sir  William  Armye,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  and 
John  Hambden.  The  commons  ftill  continued 
fitting,  and  took  feveral  grievances  into  confider- 
ation.  Then  they  refolved  to  adjourn  from  the 
ninth  clay  of  September  till  the  twentieth  day  of 
October.  This  refolution  was  no  fooner  taken, 
than  a  great  number  of  members  from  both  houfes 
retired  to  the  country ;  and  fome  rigid  prefbyte- 
rians  took  this  opportunity  to  propoie  an  alteration 
in  the  book  of  Common-prayer  ;  which  was  fo  vi- 
goroufly  defended  by  Mr.  Hyde,  afterwards  earl 
of  Clarendon,  that  noftep  was  taken  on  the  fub- 
jeft.  -The  lords,  during  this  difpute,  voted  that 
the  book  of  Common-prayer  ihould  be  ufed  with- 
out any  alteration.  This  vote  produced  a  confe- 
rence between  the  houfes.  The  commons  defired 
the  lords  would  concur  with  them  in  publiming  a 
declaration  for  fupprefling  all  the  late  innovations 
in  the  church,  and  all  diverfions  on  the  Lord's-day. 

The 
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The  lords,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded  the  con- A- c<  <64U 
currence  of  the  commons,  in  publifhing  an  order 
of  their  houfe,  prohibiting  all  change  in  divine 
worfhip  as  eftablilhed  by  law.  The  lower  houfe 
abfolutely  rejected  this  propoial,  and  ordered  their 
declaration  to  be  printed  and  publifhed  through 
the  whole  kingdom.  They  at  the  fame  time  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  three  and  forty  members 
to  manage  affairs  of  importance  during  their  ad- 
journment :  the  lords  eftablifhed  another  for  their 
houfe  ;  and  then  the  parliament  adjourned  to  the  *«»*w«*i 

•     i      1  r  ^  r>     i  Whitelock. 

twentieth  day  or  October. 

The  king,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Lennox,  where  he 
lately  honoured  with  the  additional  title  of  Rich-  d^^w. 
mond,  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  the  lord  lar  *&* ot 
\Villoughby,  travelled  poft  to  Edinburgh,  where  paril 
he  found  it  convenient  to  acquiefce  in  every 
thing  which  the  parliament  of  Scotland  propoied. 
James  Graham  earl  of  Montrole  was  at  that  time  a 
priibner  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  through  the 
influence  of  Argyle,  who  was  his  rival  in  popula- 
rity and  ambition.  During  the  treaty  of  Rippon, 
Montrofe,  though  at  firft  a  covenanter,  had  con- 
veyed a  letter  to  the  king,  containing  aflurances 
of  inviolable  fidelity :  and  this  being  difcovered, 
he  was  ever  after  lufpected,  and  odious  to  the  prei- 
byterian  party.  He  afterwards  engaged  the  earls 
of  Mareichal,  Wigton,  Athol,  Mar,  and  many 
other  noblemen,  in  an  aflbciation  to  maintain  the 
royal  authority.  This  tranfpiring,  he  and  his  con- 
federates were  fummoned  before  a  committee  of 
the  ftates,  when  they  declared  they  had  no  defign 
to  undertake  any  thing  to  the  detriment  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  earl  was  again  fummoned  by  the  parlia- 
ment, which  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  now  remained.  The 
king,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the 
Scottilh  nation,  promoted  A  rgyle  to  the  dignity  of 

a  mar- 
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A,  c.  1641.  a  marquis,  Loudon  to  an  earldom  •,  general  Lefley 
was  created  earl  of  Leven;  Henderfon,  Gillefpy, 
and  other  popular  preachers,  were  gratified  with 
penfions.  in  parliament,  the  lords  of  the  articles 
were  let  afide.  A  law  was  enacted  to  prevent 
foreigners  from  being  created  peers  of  Scotland, 
without  proper  qualification,  fuch  as  pofTefiing 
eftates  in  the  kingdom.  A  bill  for  triennial  par- 
liaments was  pafied  •,  and  it  was  decreed  that  no 
member  of  the  privy-council,  judge,  Or  officer  of 
ftate,  mould  be  appointed  without  the  approbation 
of  parliament.  The  lord  Henry  Ker,  Ion  to  the 
earl  of  Roxburgh,  fent  a  challenge  to  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton  by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  defying  him 
to  fmgle  combat,  as  a  traitor  to  God,  to  his  king, 
and  his  country  :  the  marquis  complained  of  his  in- 
folence  to  the  king  and  the  parliament,  before 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  afk  pardon  on  his  knees. 
Immediately  after  this  difturbance  was  appeafed, 
Hamilton  and  Argyle  withdrew  themfelves  abrupt- 
ly from  parliament,  on  pretence  that  a  plot  was 
formed  againft  their  lives,  by  the  earl  of  Crawford, 
and  fome  other  gentlemen,  who  were-  immediately 
confined  ;  but  upon  enquiry,  it  was  found  a  falfe 
alarm,  probably  concerted  between  the  Englifh 
commifiioners  then  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  two 
Guthr  marquifles,  to  keep  up  the  difquiets  of  both  na 
tions. 

Intelligence  of  this  pretended  confpiracy  being 
conveyed  to  Pym,  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  fit  during  the  recefs  of  parliament,  the 
houles  no  fooner  met,  than  he  made  a  report  of  this 
rcaifon.  affair.  The  commons  immediately  demanded  a 
conference  with  the  lords,  to  whom  they  repre- 
fented  their  fears  of  a  dangerous  confpiracy  by  pa- 
pifts  in  Scotland  ;  then  propofed  that  the  cities  of 
London  and  Weftminfter  mould  be  (triftly  guard- 
ed, and  the  kingdom  be  put  in  a  pofture  of  de- 
fence. 
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fence.  The  peers  afTented  to  the  propofal  •,  andA'c-l6*x< 
both  houfes  demanded  a  guard  of  the  earl  of  Effex, 
whom  the  king  had  lately  appointed  general  of  the 
forces  to  the  fcuth  of  the  river  Trent.  Next  day 
warm  debates  arofe  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  touch- 
ing the  declaration  which  they  had  publifhed  before 
the  adjournment,  and  which  many  perfons  refufed 
to  obey,  alledging,  that  fuch  an  order  could  not 
have  the  force  of  a  law.  The  next  fubjects  that 
ingroffed  their  attention  was  the  profecution 
the  bifhops  who  had  affifted  at  the  laft  convocation  ;  ,0 
and  the  bill  for  excluding  all  prelates  from  fitting  commons. 
in  parliament.  In  a  conference  with  the  lords, 
Pym  made  a  fpeech  againft  the  bifhops ;  and  after- 
wards St.  John  explained  the  reafons  for  an  act  to 
abolilh  their  votes  in  parliament.  He  faid  they  had 
no  inherent  right  as  temporal  lords,  who  are  peers 
of  the  kingdom,  becaule  they  were  not  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  any  clafs,  not  even  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  otherwife  reprefented  in  the  convocation  -,  be- 
caufe  they  could  not  act  as  temporal  lords  in  caufes 
of  life  and  death  -,  and  feveral  acts  had  pafled  in 
•  former  reigns,  without  their  confent,  fuch  as  that 
of  Elizabeth,  touching  the  book  of  Common- 
prayer.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  in  the 
cafe  of  Dr.  Scandifh,  the  judges  declared,  that  the 
king  had  a  power  to  convoke  a  parliament,  without 
fending  writs  to  the  bifhops.  In  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.  the  clergy  had  been  excluded  from  a  par- 
liament held  at  Carlifle.  It  does  not  appear  from 
antient  records  that  prelates  voted  in  affairs  which 
concerned  the  clergy ;  for  they  either  import  that 
the  king  having  confuked  with  the  earls,  barons, 
and  other  nobles,  gave  his  aflent  to  fuch  an  act; 
or  that  "  The  aft  was  patted  with  the  confent  of  RuAwort 
"  the  earls,  barons,  and  other  laymen,"  without 
any  mention  of  the  bifliops.  This  Icheme  of  exclu- 
fion  met  with  fuch  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  lords', 
NUMB.  LXV.  O  \vhere 
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A.C.  1641.  w|,ere  tjie  DjmOpS   themfelves  voted,  that  it  wa? 
poftponed  to  another  opportunity. 

Had  the  leading  men  in  the  oppofition  enter- 
tained no  other  defign  but  that  of  redrefiing  the 
grievances  of  the  nation,  and  afcertaining  the  li- 
berties of  the  people,  their  aim  was  now  accom- 
plifhed,  and  they  would  have  refted  content  with 
the  triumphs  they  had  obtained  over  the  preroga- 
tive.    But  their  views  feem  to  have  extended  with 
their  fuccefs  :  they  refolved  to  humble  the  king  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  he  mould  never  have  it  in  his 
power  to  punifh   them  for   the  mortifications  to 
which  they  had  fubjected  him.     They  determined 
to  abolifh  the  hierarchy,  not  only  as  the  conitant 
lupport  of  monarchical  government,  but  alib  as  the 
bulwark  and  mound  that  oppoled  the  tide  of  pu- 
ritanifm,  which  now  bade  fo  fair  for  overflowing  the 
™/er*;Je0rfof  three  kingdoms.     The  chiefs,  who  managed  the 
Entx,  the     machines  of  oppofition  in  both  houfes,  were  the 
lndkSm-     earl.oi"*  Eflex,  the  lords  Say  and  Kimbolton,  for 
bonun.        the  peers  -,  Pym,    Hambden,    St.  John,  Fiennes, 
Ham'wen     ^ane,  and  Hollis,  for  the  commons.   EiTex  was  a 
st  john/    popular  nobleman,  of  folid  fenie  and  great  autho- 
Vane^and   ^^  *Q  Par^ament :  vanity  and  ambition  were  his 
HoLii.        predominant  foibles-,  and  his  conduct  was  in  a  good 
meafure  influenced  by  private  animofity  againft  the 
court,  where  he  had  been  but  indifferently  treated. 
Lord  vifcount  Say  was  dole,  ambitious,  a  bigotted 
puritan,   and  an  indefatigable  ftickler  againit  the 
arbitrary   meafures    of    the   miniilry.     The   lord 
Kimbolton   hud  acquired  great  popularity  by  his 
good  nature,  generofity,  and  insinuating  addrefs. 
He  diiapproved  of  the  court  maxims  from  principle, 
and  attached  himlelf  to  the  oppofite  party,  with 
which  he  was  in  high  eftimation.     Pym  had  more 
experience  in  parliament  than  any  other  member : 
lie  was  a  man  of  bufmefs,   reflection,  and  fagacity, 
tinctured  with  republican  principles,  though  not 

inipired 
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irifpired  with  the  fury  of  fanaticifm.  John  Hamb-  A c- l64'« 
den  poflefied  a  great  fhare  of  courage,  cunning, 
and  difcernment ;  fpoke  with  great  art  and  energy 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  concealed  the  moft 
enterprizing  genius  under  the  cloak  of  diffidence* 
humility,  and  moderation.  St.  John  was  a  natu- 
ral fon  of  the  houfe  of  Bolingbroke,  and  a  lawyer 
by  profefllon.  He  had  parts  and  induftry  -,  but 
was  dark,  cloudy,  and  referred,  proud,  and  revenge- 
ful ;  an  enemy  to  the  church  from  principle,  and  a 
foe  to  the  court  from  refentment;  for  he  had  been 
imprifoned  on  fufpicion  of  feditious  practices.  Na- 
thaniel Fiennes,  fecond  fon  of  the  lord  .Say,  inhe- 
rited his  father's  principles  both  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion. He  had  acquired  a  good  fhare  of  learning 
in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford ;  fpent  ibme  time  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland,  where  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  averfion  to  the  church  of  England, 
and  at  length  became  a  popular  fpeaker  in  the 
houfe  of  commons.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  fon  to  the 
iecretary,  pofTefTed  great  natural  talents,  and  the 
moft  profound  difilmulation.  His  conception  was 
quick  and  penetrating,  and  he  fpoke  with  great 
weight  and  facility.  He  had  ftudied  in  Magda- 
len-college at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  travelled  to 
Geneva,  where  he  contracted  the  moft  rancorous 
hatred  to  the  difcipline  and  liturgy  of  the  Englifh 
church.  He  made  a  voyage  to  New- England, 
that  he  might  enjoy  liberty  of  confciertce  ;  and, 
upon  his  return  to  England,  was  appointed  joint- 
treafurer  of  the  navy  :  but  he  was  incenfed  againil 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  by  that  nobleman's  procuring 
for  himfelf  the  title  of  baron  Raby,  an  houfe  be- 
longing to  the  Vane  family,  and  proiecuted  him 
with  all  the  bitternefs  of  revenge.  In  this  purfuic 
he  cultivated  the  friendlhip  of  Pym  and  his  aifo- 
ciates,  and  foon  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  party.  But  no  one  of  the  demagogues  was 
O  2  more 
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A.  c.  1641.  more  valued  and  efteemed  than  Denzil  Hollis, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Clare,  a  perfon  of  rare  ao 
complifhments  and  unblernifhed  character.  He 
had  formerly  oppofed  the  court  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  fuffered  a  long  imprilbnment 
and  fevere  proiecution,  the  memory  of  which  he 
retained  with  the  keeneft  acrimony.  To^theie  lea- 
ders, Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  Strode,  Haflerigg,  Ho- 
tham,  Cholmley,  and  Stapleton,  were  fubordinate, 

clarendon,  obeying  their  dictates  with  the  moft  implicit  re- 
gard. The  commons,  not  fatisfied  with  the  con- 
ceffions  they  had  already  extorted  from  their  fove- 
reign,  and  planning  ftill  further  alterations  in  the 
conilitution,  feemed  now  apprehenfive  of  the 
king's  reconciling  himfelf  intirely  with  his  people. 
In  order  to  blow  up  the  embers  of  their  anirrrolity, 
they  reiblved  to  dVaw  up  and  publifli  a  remoni- 
trance  of  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  they 
might  recapitulate  with  exaggerations  every  in- 
ftance  of  mifconduct,  and  each  arbitrary  meafure 
chargeable  upon  the  king  fmce  his  accefiion  to  the 
throne,  and  alarm  the  nation  with  imaginary  dan- 
gers. This  they  imagined  would  provoke  the 
king  to  take  fome  ftep  that  would  produce  a  new 
quarrel,  and  furnim  them  with  a  pretence  for  poft- 
poning  the  fettlement  of  his  revenues,  which  the 
king  expected  in  return  for  all  his  condefcenfion. 

While  the  committee  was  employed  in  compo- 
iing  this  famous  remonftrance,  their  work  was  in- 
terrupted by  an  unexpected  incident  of  inch  im- 
portance, as  claimed  their  whole  attention :  this 
was  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  old  Roman  ca- 
tholic Irim  had,  by  the  increafe  of  puritanilm  in 
that  kingdom,  been  of  late  treated  with  great  ri- 
gour in  point  of  religion  -,  fo  that  their  inveteracy 
againft  the  proteftant  planters  was  inflamed  with 
frelli  rancour.  'When  they  reflected  on  the  ftate  of 
England,  where  the  conilitution  was  unhinged, 

and 
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and  the  power  of  the  fovereign  almoft  annihilated  A .c.  «64'- 
by  the  factious  commons  ;  when  they  confidered, 
that  the  three  armies  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  were  difbanded,  -except  an  handful  of 
troops  fcattered  up  and  down  their  own  country  in 
fmgle  companies,  they  thought  the  preient  con- 
juncture was  the  faireft  opportunity  they  mould 
ever  enjoy  for  retrieving  their  antient  poUbflions, 
.and  re-eftabliming  the  exercife  of  their  religion. 
They  were  quickened  by  the  apprehenfion  of  fur- 
ther perfecution  from  the  puritanical  fpirit  of  the 
times  :  for  the  Scottifh  covenanters,  and  their 
brethren  of  England,  had  publicly  threatened  to 
-exterminate  the  papifts  of  Ireland.  They  were 
.animated  by  feeing  the  fuocefs  of  the  Scots,  who 
had* reduced  the  king  to  a  compliance  with  all 
their  demands.  They  were  exhorted  by  their  priefts 
to  rife  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  liberty  ; 
they  were  encouraged  with  hope  of  luccour  by 
cardinal  Richelieu ;  and  their  countrymen,  who 
ierved  in  foreign  armies,  promifed  to  difcipline  and 
•condu6t  them  in  fuch  a  laudable  enfcrprize.  The 
proteftants  in  Ireland  were  but  a  handful  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  number  of  the  natives,  among 
whom  they  lived  hi  the  moft  fupine  lecurity.  There 
was  a  magazine  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  artillery 
at  Dublin,  almoft  quite  unguarded  •,  andSirWil-  . 
liam  Paribns,  and  Sir  John  Borlace,  the  lords  juf- 
tices,  were  altogether  unequal  to  the  talk  of  go- 
vernment which  they  had  undertaken.  All  thefe 
considerations  occurred  to  Roger  More,  a  man  of 
valour  and  capacity,  who  inculcated  them  upon 
the  lord  Maguire  and  Sir  Phelim  Oneal,  two  of 
the  moft  powerful  Irifh  chieftains.  In  a  word,  all  Rebellion 
the  native  I  rim  were  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  to  in  1-reland 
expel  the  Englim.  They  refblved  to  rife  through- 
•out  all  the  provinces  in  one  day,  and  attack  the 
E-nglilh  fettlements ;  and  lord  Maguire,  with  Roger 
O  3  More, 
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A.  c.  164!.  More,  undertook  to  furprife  the  caftle  of  Dublin. 
All  the  preparations  were  made  for  this  infurrec- 
tjon  \  Maguire  and  More  had  already  repaired  to 
Dublin  with  a  good  number  of  their  confederates, 
and  intended  to  attack  the  caftle  in  the  morning. 
One  Oconnolly,  a  proteftant,  difcovered  the  fecret 
to  the  juftices,  who  forthwith  retired  into  the 
caftle  with  a  reinforcement,  and  alarmed  the  city  : 
Maguire  was  taken,  but  Roger  More  efcaped. 
This  difcovery  did  not  prevent  the  general  infur- 
rec~tion  which  began  in  Ulfter.  The  unhappy 
Englifti  were  firft  plundered,  and  then  mafiacred 
without  diftinction  of  age  or  fex.  Such  fcenes  of 
cruelty  were  ac"led  by  Sir  Phelim  Oneal  and  his  fol- 
lowers, that  the  bare  defcription  of  them  fills  the 
mind  with  horror.  Death  and  defolation  appeared 
likewife  in  the  other  provinces,  and  even  in  more 
miferable  fhapes,  though  the  rebels  did  not  fo 
deeply  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood.  They  ftripped 
the  wretched  Englifh  of  their  very  cloaths,  and 
drove  men,  women,  and  children  naked  into  the 
fields,  to  perilh  by  famine  and  the  inclemencies  of 
a  tempeftuous  winter.  The  roads  were  crouded 
with  iuch  fpedbacles  of  diftrefs  and  mifery,  as  one 
would  think  muft  have  foftened  the  heart  of  the 
molt  favage  barbarian.  The  fhivering,  the  dying, 
and  the  dead  ;  the  old  and  infirm,  fainting  with 
cold  and  hunger  ;  the  children  clamorous  for  food 
and  melter  •,  the  mother  weeping  over  her  expiring 
infant ;  the  wife  fhrieking  with  terror  and  difmay  •, 
the  hufoand  groaning  with  unutterable  woe  •,  form- 
ed a  moft  diimal  variety  of  human  iufFerings  and 
defpair ;  nature,  the  moft  barbarous  and  unculti- 
vated, would  have  been  unable  to  perpetrate  fuch 
barbarity,  had  it  not  been  exafperated  deyond  all 
feeling,  by  religious  phrenzy.  The  ruffian  bigots 
not  only  exulted  in  the  calamity  which  they  had 
produced,  but  even  triumphed  in  the  hope  that 

thole 
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thofe  wretched  fuffers  would  be  damned  ro  all  eter-  Ai  c>  l6**- 
nity.  In  this  forlorn  condition  fome  thoufands 
reached  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  companion  and  treated  with  humanity. 
Many  died  of  ftrange  diftempers,  occasioned  by 
the  complicated  fatigues  of  mind  and  body  which 
they  had  undergone.  A  good  number  funk  under 
the  weight  of  grief  and  affliction  ;  others  refilled 
all  fuftenance,  unable  ,to  furvive  their  families  and 
friends.  Above  forty  thoufand  helplels  victims  fell  Temple. 
by  this  brutal  barbarity,  of  which  there  is  fcarce 
a  parallel  in  the  records  of  any  age  or  nation.  The  Carte< 
juftices  afTembled  all  the  troops  that  were  not  al- 
ready furrounded  by  the  rebels  ;  and  thefe,  toge- 
ther with  fuch  as  enlifted  in  the  fervice,  amounted 
to  fix  thoufand  :  but  fix  hundred,  being  detached 
to  the  relief  of  Tredagh,  befieged  by  the  natives, 
were  routed  and  put  to  the  fword.  The  earl  of 
Ormond,  lieutenant-general,  propofed  to  attack 
the  iniurgents  before  they  mould  be  armed  and  dif- 
ciplined  •,  but  the  juftices,  who  were  puritans,  in- 
duced either  by  fear  or  worfe  motives,  refolved  to 
a<5t  upon  the  defenfive  only.  The  Hngliih  of  the 
Pale  (fuch  was  the  appellation  given  to  the  de- 
fcendents  of  the  firft  Englifh  fettlers  who  ftill  pro- 
feffed  the  religion  of  their  forefathers)  exprelfed 
their  deteflation  of  this  rebellion,  and  were  fup- 
plied  with  arms  to  be  employed  in  defence  of  the 
government.  But  they  foon  joined  the  native  Irifh 
under  the  lord  Gormanftone  ;  fo  that  the  principal 
army  of  the  rebels  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand 
men,  and  threatened  to  befiege  Dublin.  In  or- 
der to  allure  the  people  to  their  ftandard,  they 
called  themfelves  the  queen*s  army,  affirmed  that 
their  intent  was  to  aflert  the  royal  prerogative 
againll  the  infolence  of  a  puritanical  parliament  -, 
and  Sir  Phelim  Oneal,  having  found  a  royal  pa- 
O  4  ten.t 
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A.  c.  1641.  tent  in  the  houfe  of  lord  Caulfield,  whom  he  had 
murdered,  affixed  the  feal  of  it  to  a  forged  com- 
mifiion,  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from 
his  majefty. 

^fhe  En°n  ^e  kmg  was  no  f°oner  informed  of  this  re- 
iifl!  fu\\f-  volt,  by  a  letter  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  than 
ment  for  fa  difpatched  a  meflenger  with  intelligence  to  the 

reducingthe  "  r  .  &          .     .  .. 

>  iri/h  rebels,  parliament  or  England  -,  and  demanded  immediate 
fuccours  from  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  But, 
notwithftanding  all  their  profelfions  of  duty  to  the 
king,  and  attachment  to  the  proteftant  religion, 
they  excufed  themfelves  from  taking  any  fuch 
meafures,  alledging,  that  as  Ireland  depended  up- 
on England,  the  Englifh  parliament  would  urir 
doubtedly  provide  for  its  fecurity  -,  whereas,  mould 
they  intermeddle  in  the  affair  of  their  own  accord, 
they  might  incur  the  jealoufy  of  their  brethren. 
The  commons  of  England  being  informed  of  this 
difafter,  refolved,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  up- 
per houfe,  to  borrow  fifty  thoufand  pounds  of  the 
city  of  London  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  :  That  the 
confent  of  the  lords  fliould  be  folicited  for  depriving 
the  lord  Wefton  of  the  government  of  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  becaufe  he  was  a  reputed  papift :  That  the 
principal  Roman  catholics  in  England  mould  be 
fecured,  and  the  queen's  monaftery  of  capuchins 
-  HifTolved.  Other  precautions  were  taken  with  re- 
gard to  foreigners,  who  were  not  proteftants. 
They  afterwards  voted,  That  two  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  mould  be  provided  for  the  war  of  Ire- 
land :  That  eight  thoufand  men  mould  be  raifed 
and  tranlported  to  that  country  :  That  a  magazine 
of  arms  and  ammunition  mould  be  eftablifhed  at 
Chefter  for  the  ufe  of  Dublin ;  and  the  ammuni- 
tion at  Carlifle  be  fent  to  Carrickfergus  :  That  the 
committee  appointed^  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
ihould  deliberate  upon  the  means  of  recompenfing 
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thofe  who  mould  inlift  as  volunteers  for  this  fer-  A.  0.1641. 
vice  •,  of  granting  a  pardon  to  thofe  of  the  rebels 
who  fhould  fubmit ;  and  of  letting  a  price  on  the 
heads  of  their  leaders  :  That  it  fhould  inquire  in 
what  fhape  they  could  ufe  the  afiiftance  of  the  Scots 
to  the  beft  advantage  ;  and  bring  in  a  bill  for  im- 
preffing  foldiers  for  the  war  in  Ireland. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  appearance  of  ardour, 
and  the  repeated  importunities  of  the  juftices,  the 
Supplies  they  fent  were  fo  inconfiderable,  that  they 
feemed  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  war,  rather  than 
fubdue  the  rebels.  They  had  found  their  account 
in  the  Scottifh  invafion  ;  and  now  they  determined 
to  make  advantage  of  the  Irim  rebellion,  to  foment 
the  fears  of  the  people,  and  keep  the  king  in  a  fort 
of  dependence.  Charles,  with  a  view  to  difprove 
the  calumny  which  the  Irim  had  fixed  upon  his  cha- 
racter, preffed  the  parliament,  with  redoubled  in- 
ftances,  to  take  meaiures  for  lupprefling  the  infur- 
gents ;  and  this  eagernefs  fupplied  the  commons 
with  a  pretence  for  fufpeding  his  integrity.  They 
affected  to  apprehend  a  defign  of  enflaving  the  par- 
liament when  the  kingdom  mould  be  unfurnimed 
of  troops  •,  and  really  dreaded  his  influence  with  the 
army  that  fliould  be  raifed.  He  had  imprudently 
committed  to  their  care  and  wifdom,  the  conduct 
and  "profecution  of  the  war,  that  they  might  pro- 
ceed with  the  more  vigour  in  an  affair  of  fuch  na- 
tional importance.  They  interpreted  this  expref- 
fion  in  the  moft  unlimited  fenie,  even  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  king's  authority.  They  raifed  money 
for  the  Irim  war,  but  referved  the  greateft  part  of 
\t  for  other  purpofes  :  they  removed  arms  from  the 
king's  magazines,  and  employed  them  afterwards 
againft  his  own  perfon  :  they  enlifted  men,  and  ap- 
pointed officers^  by  which  means  they  acquired 
•great  influence  in  the  army,  and  though  a  confi- 
derable  time  elapfed  before  any  troops  were  fent 

over, 
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A.  c.  1641.  over,  the  fault  was  never  imputed  to  them,  but  to 
the  malcontents  about  the  king's  perfon.  With  a 
view  to  mortify  and  provoke  the  king,  they  fent 
frefh  inftructions  to  their  committee  in  Scotland, 
importing,  that  they  had  reafon  to  believe  the  Irim 
rebellion  was  the  effect  of  evil  counfels,  given  by 
thofe  who  continued  in  places  of  truft  and  honour 
about  the  king.  They  defired  his  majefty  to  re- 
move thefe  evil  counfellors,  otherwife  they  mould 
take  more  effectual  mealures  to  prevent  the  danger 
The  rfmrm.  with  which  the  kingdom  was  threatened.  This  ad- 
ftrancec-r-  drcfs  was  a  prelude  to  the  remonftrance,  which  they 
joCr?tyyin"the  brought  into  the  houfe  on  the  twenty-fecond  day 
houfe  of  of  November.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  people,  re- 
plete with  the  moil  virulent  malignity  againft  the 
king,  whole  adminiftration  was  charged  anew  with 
every  fliadow  of  a  grievance  which  the  nation  had 
endured  fince  the  commencement  of  his  reign  •,  and 
even  with  every  misfortune  which  had  happened 
from  the  accidents  of  war,  aggravated  with  all  the 
force  of  rhetoric  and  hyperbole.  There  was  dill  a 
moderate  party  in  the  houfe,  that  oppofed  this  re- 
monftrance with  great  vigour;  and  very  warm  de- 
bates arifing,  the  commons  fat  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
nine  only,  after  many  of  the  moderate  members 
had  retired,  quite  exjiaufled  with  fatigue.  It  was 
immediately  printed,  in  confequence  of  another 
vote,  which  likewife  met  with  ftrong  oppofition ; 
nor  did  they  even  deign  to  communicate  it  to  the 
upper  houfe. 

itisprefent-      On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  November,  the  king 

ed  10  the  _  returning  from  Scotland,  was  received  in  the  city 

Hampton-   of  London  with  extraordinary  demonftrations  of  joy 

CQUrt-         and  refpect ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Whitehall,  he 

difmified  the  guard  which  the  earl  of  Eflex  had 

granted  for  the  protection  of  parliament.     Both 

houfes  petitioned,  that  the  guard  might  be  continued  : 

but 
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but  Charles  obferved,  there  was  no  neceffity  for  A  c  l6^- 
maintaining  fuch  a  guard,  which  ferved  no  other 
purpofe  but  that  of  fomenting  the  fears  and  fufpi- 
cions  of  the  people.  He  promifed,  however,  in 
cafe  of  neceffity,  to  furnifh  them  with  a  guard,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  earl  of  Dorfet :  but  this 
they  rejected.  The  king  retiring  in  a  few  days  to 
Hampton-court,  the  commons  lent  thither  a  depu- 
tation, with  the  remonftrance  tacked  to  a  petition, 
repreienting,  That  the  malignant  party,  \vhofe  con 
duct  evidently  tended  to  the  advantage  and  growth" 
of  popery,  was  guided  by  jefuits,  and  other  emifTa- 
ries  of  Rome,  which  had  even  corrupted  feveral 
bifhops  -,  and  found  means  to  infmuate  themfelves 
into  the  privy-council,  and  offices  of  truft  about 
his  majefty.  They,  for  thefe  reafons,  befought  him 
to  concur  with  his  people  in  a  parliamentary  way, 
in  providing  for  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom  again (1: 
the  malicious  defigns  of  the  papifts  :  That  he  would 
confent  to  their  purpofe  of  expelling  the  bifhops 
from  parliament ;  of  retraining  the  power  they  had 
ufurped  over  the  clergy  ;  abolifhing  the  innovations 
and  vexations  they  had  introduced;  and  of  execu- 
ting the  good  laws  which  had  been  enacted  for  fe- 
curing  the  liberty  of  his  fubjects  :  That  he  would 
remove  from  his  council  thole  who  favoured  the  op- 
preffion  with  which  the  people  had  been  afflicted ; 
and  employ  in  the  adminiftration  fuch  peribns  only 
as  mould  be  agreeable  to  the  parliament,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  iblicitation  of  any  perlbn  whatever. 
Though  the  king  could  not  but  be  mocked  at  this 
petition  and  remonftrance,  which  were  in  effect  ma- 
nifeftos  againft  him,  printed  and  publilhed  contrary 
to  his  exprefs  defire,  he  made  a  very  moderate, 
though  general  anfwer  to  the  firft-,  and  in  the  fe- 
quel  publifhed  a  declaration  in  anfwcr  to  the  re- 
monftrance :  but  his  credit  was  by  this  time  re- 
duced fo  low  with  the  nation,  that  it  produced  very 

little 
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A.C.  1641.  little  effect  in  his  favour.  In  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, the  king  going  to  the  houfe  of  lords  to  pafs 
the  act  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  a  few  months 
only,  gave  both  houfes  to  underfland,  That  far  from 
repenting  his  having  paffed  the  bills  which  had  been 
prefented  during  this  fefiion,  he  would  repeat  the 
lame  conduct  on  the  fame  occafion ;  and  grant  eve- 
ry thing  that  could  be  reaibnably  demanded  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  liberties  and  religion  of  his  fub- 
jecls.  He  recommended  difpatch  in  the  relief  of 
Ireland  •,  and  defired  they  would  appoint  commif- 
lioners  to  treat  with  the  two  Scottifh  noblemen  de- 
puted by  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  to  re- 
ceive their  propofals  touching  the  fuccours  to  be 
fent  from  thence  to  Ireland.  A  committee  was 
immediately  appointed  for  this  purpofe.  The  Irifh 
rebels,  having  in  a  memorial  to  the  juftices,  de- 
manded liberty  of  conscience,  the  commons  of  Eng- 
land defired  a  conference  with  the  lords :  and  both 
houfes  folemnly  declared,  that  they  would  never 
confent  to  a  toleration  of  the  Roman  religion  in 
Ireland. 

Difference  The  king  and  the  puritan  party  feemed  equally 
fcecween  the  fufpicious,  and  afraid  of  each  other.  The  commons 
JjinfnTons', e  intended  to  employ  ten  thoufand  Scots  in  the  re- 
tcuchingthe  duction  of  Ireland,  that  England  might  not  be  left 
unprovided.  The  king  defired  to  fend  over  an 
equal  number  of  Englifh  and  Scots,  and  the  lords 
efpoufed  his  opinion.  The  commons  declared,  That 
unlefs  the  bill  for  preffing  mould  pafs,  it  would  be 
jmpofTible  to  levy  troops  in  England  for  the  fervice. 
^They  had  already  imprifoned  lord  Dillon,  and  lord 
Taaffe,  lent  to  the  king  by  the  lord  juftices  of  Ire- 
land, with  proportions  from  the  rebels  •,  and  they 
feized  their  papers,  among  which  they  hoped  to  find 
fomething  to  the  prejudice  of  their  fovereign.  They 
petitioned  the  king  to  declare  the  Irifh  rebels  and 
traitors ;  and  he  publifhed  a  proclamation  for  this 

pur- 
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purpofe  :  but  by  the  fecretary's  order,  the  printer  A- c'  |64* 
was  forbid  to  caft  off  a  greater  number  than  fifty 
copies.  The  king  having  received  notice  of  an  in- 
tended tumult  at  Weftminfter,  ordered  the  fherifF 
to  place  a  guard  upon  the  parliament,  which  was 
immediately  difmified  by  the  houfe  of  commons. 
The  king  being  informed  of  their  having  brought 
in  a  bill  for  prefiing  foldiers,  in  which  there  was  a 
claufe  contrary  to  his  prerogative  of  levying  troops  j 
and  that  this  bill  had  been  already  fent  to  the  lords, 
he  refolved  to  prevent  its  being  enacted  into  a  law 
without  fome  qualification.  He  convened  both 
houfes,  and  told  them,  he  was  content  to  pafs  the 
bill,  provided  they  would  infertthis  claufe,  "  Saving 
the  rights  of  king  and  people.'*  A  committee  for 
both  houfes  was  immediately  appointed,  to  take 
this  propafal  into  confideration  •,  and,  upon  their 
report,  the  lords  and  commons  voted,  That  the  king 
had  violated  .the  privileges  of  parliament,  in  pro- 
pofing  a  limitation  to  a  bill  before  it  was  prefented  ; 
in  taking  cognizance  of  a  bill  while  it  was  in  agita- 
tion ;  and,  in  expreffing  refentment  againft  him  or 
them,  who  had  made  any  motion  about  the  bill- 
while  it  was  in  debate. 

They  publiihed  a  declaration,  and  prefented  an  The  com- 
addrefs  upon  the  fame  fubjecl  -,    to  which  he  an  -  ™°"J  ^ 
iwered  in  writing,  that  nothing  was  farther  from  Lunsfond 
his  intention  than  any  thought  of  violating  their  fll?11Jb"r^!" 

.    .,  TT  J,  -D  «•  -    «  privedot  the 

privileges.    He  gave  them  further  cauie  of  offence,  lieutenancy 
in  taking  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower  from  sir°*theTw" 
William  Balfour,  who  was  their  creature  •,    and  be- 
ftowing  it  upon  colonel  Lunsford,  a  man  of  an  en- 
terprifing  fpirit,  and  a  very  indifferent  character. 
The  Londoners  immediately  prefented  a  petition 
againft  this  officer,  as  a  man  of  bad  morals,  repre- 
fenting  the  importance  of  fuch  a  truft,  and  intreat- 
ing  the  commons  to  take  the  affair  into  their  confi- 
deration.   The  lower  houfe  defired  the  concurrence 

.      of 
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4.  c.  1641.  of  the  lords,  in  petitioning  his  majefty  to  appoint 
Sir  John  Conyers  lieutenant  of  the  Tower ;  but  the 
peers  refilled  to  concur  with  a  demand  which  was 
ib  manifeftly  contrary  to  the  royal  prerogative.  The 
commons,  incenfed  at  this  repulfe,  voted,  that  Luns- 
ford  was  not  a  proper  perfon  for  this  office  :  they 
published  a  declaration,  fpecifying  the  caufes  of 
their  fear  and  diftruft  -9  expatiating  upon  the  con- 
tinual obftacles  they  encountered  in  the  upper  houfe, 
which  was  filled  with  bifhops  and  popim  lords  ;  and 
protefling  againft  all  the  mifchiefs  that  would  hap- 
pen, mould  the  command  of  the  Tower  remain  in 
the  hands  of  Lunsford  :  at  the  lame  time,  they 
defired  the  earl  of  Newport  to  refide  in  the  place  of 
which  he  was  conflable.  The  apprentices  afiemb- 
ling  in  great  numbers,  prefented  a  petition  to  the 
king  againft  papifts,  innovators,  and  bifhops  ;  and 
the  whole  city  was  filled  with  tumult.  Then  Charles 
deprived  Lunsford  of  his  office ;  but,  at  the  fame 
The  earl  cf  time,  difmifTed  the  earl  of  Newport  from  his  go- 
Newport  verment,  becaufe  he  had  been  told,  that  during  his 
from  the  of-  abfence  in  Scotland,  the  earl,  at  an  affembly  in  Ken- 
fice  of  con- fmp-ton,  where  mention  was  made  of  a  confpiracy 

ftable.  •         t  i  •  r  •  i  rr      i  •  11       <-      i 

in  that  kingdom,  laid,  "  It  there  is  really  luch  a 
ct  confpiracy,  we  have  his  wife  and  children  in  our 
"  power."  The  earl,  however,  denied  that  he  had 
ever  ufed  fuch  an  expreffion. 

The  leaders  of  the  oppofition,  as  a  previous  ftep 

Ti'.jrtilts  nt  r  r  *  r 

Wetminftrrto  the  excluiion  or  the  bifhops,  thought  proper  to 
e!TwCnthcC  excite  popular  clamours  againft  them,  and  employed 
commons,    their  emiflaries  to  raife  tumults.     A  great  multi- 
tnde  of  the  populace  afiembling  at  Weftminfter, 
exclaimed,  "  No  bifhops,  no  bifhops,"  and  infulted 
fome  prelates  going  to  parliament.    Captain  Hyde, 
with  fome  other  difbanded  officers  being  prefent, 
drew  his  fword,   and  propofed   to   chaitile  thole 
Round-heads  :    but  being  unfupported,  he  was  ap- 
prehended and  carried  before  the  commons,  who 

com- 
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committed  him  to  prifon.  Hence  arofe  the  appel-  A<c>  |64" 
lation  of  Round-heads,  fuggefted  by  the  cropped 
hair  worn  by  the  apprentices ;  who,  in  their  turn, 
reproached  their  antagonifts  with  the  name  of  Ca- 
valiers. Jn  a  few  hours  after  this  adventure,  Luns- 
ford  and  fome  other  officers  fell  upon  the  multitude 
with  their  fwords,  and  wounded  above  twenty  ap- 
prentices. An  infinite  number  of  the  populace  im- 
mediately crowded  to  Weftminfter,  armed  with 
fwords  and  ftaves ;  arid  the  two  cities  were  filled 
with  uproar  and  confufion.  The  mayor  of  London 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  fliut  :  the'king  lent  for  the 
trained-bands  to  Whitehall.  The  lords,  by  their 
ufher,  commanded  the  people  to  retire ;  and  the 
mob  refufing  to  obey  the  order,  demanded  the  con- 
currence of  the  commons,  in  publiihing  a  declara- 
tion againft  tumults,  and  defiring  a  guard  of  his 
majefty.  The  lower  houfe  pretended  it  was  too 
late  to  deliberate  upon  fuch  a  propofal  :  in  the 
mean  time,  they  empowered  a  committee  to  fet  at 
liberty  fuch  of  the  rioters  as  were  irnprifoned.  The 
tumults  continuing  next  day,  they  took  no  ftep  to 
difperfe  the  people;  and  Mr.  Pym  being  exhorted 
to  ufe  his  influence  for  this  purpoie,  is  laid  to  have 
replied,  "  God  forbid  that  the  people  mould  be  hin- 
*'  dered  from  obtaining  their  juft  defines." 

Twelve  prelates  meeting  at  the  houfe  of  the  arch-  Pmwft  by 
bimop  of  York,  fubfcribed  a  proteft,  which  was  pre-  j£'\vr  bi* 
fented  to  the  king  and  lords,  importing,  That  as 
they  had  an  incontetlibl,e  right  to  vote  in  parlia- 
ment, they  were  ready  to  do  their  duty,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  force  and  violence  :  That  they  abhor- 
red all  opinions  tending  to  the  advancement  of  po- 
pery :  That  as  they  had  been  infulted,  and  their 
lives  endangered  by  the  fury  of  the  populace,  they 
could  no  longer  repair  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  unlefs 
meafures  mould  be  taken  for  their  perfonal  fafety : 
and  therefore  they  protefted  againit  ail  laws,  votes, 

and 
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4.c.  island  refolutions,  that  fliould  be  made  in  their  ab- 
fence.  The  lords  no  fooner  received  this  proteft., 
which  was,  in  effect,  an  effort  to  difiblve  or  fufpend 
the  parliament ;  than  they  demanded  a  conference 
with  the  commons,  who  having  taken  it  into  confi- 
deration,  refolved  to  accufe  the  bimops  of  high 
treafon,  for  having  attempted  to  fubvert  the  fun- 
damental laws,  and  the  very  effence  of  parliaments. 
who  are  ae-  This  refolution  was  immediately  executed  ;  and  the 
mafon^and  twelve  bifhops  were  committed  to  prifon.  Next 
imprifoned.  day  the  commons  fent  a  deputation  to  the  king, 
defiling  he  would  appoint  a  guard  for  their  fecurity, 
under  the  command  of  EiTex,  in  whom  they  could 
confide  -,  and  the  king  demanding  a  mefiage  to  this 
effect  in  writing,  they,  in  the  mean  time,  provided 
themfelves  with  a  number  of  halberds  in  their  own 
defence.  They  were  apprehenfive  of  Lunsford  and 
his  confederates,  as  well  as  of  the  ftudents  of  the 
inns  of  court,  who  had  appeared  in  a  body  atWhite- 
hall,  and  offered  their  fervice  to  his  majefty,  from 
whom  they  met  with  a  very  gracious  reception.  He 
dreaded  the  confequence  of  fuch  tumultuous  afiem- 
blies  of  the  populace ;  he  fent  orders  to  the  com- 
mon-council to  take  meafures  for  preventing  thole 
diforderly  meetings  ;  and  in  anfwer  to  the  meflage 
of  the  commons,  he  faid,  he  faw  no  foundation  for 
their  fears ;  that  he  would  protect  them  with  the 
fame  care  he  mould  exert  in  defence  of  his  own  wife 
and  children  •,  or  ihould  this  affurance  prove  infuf- 
ficient,  he  would  appoint  a  guard,  for  which  he 
Jiimfelf  would  be  refponfible. 

A.  c.  1642.  The  mutual  fufpicion  and  diftruft  fubfifting  be- 
Tiie  ting  tween  the  king  and  parliament,  had  now  proceeded 
ordeis  five  f  £  ^^  fofa  f1(]es  forefaw  a  rupture :  and  each 

commoners  JT 

to  be  im-  endeavoured  to.  find  a  pretext  from  the  other's  con- 
^uc^-  At  ^^s  critical  conjuncture,  the  king  took 
the  moft  imprudent  flep  that  ever  was  deviled  by 
a  weak  and  ram  minifter.  The  lord  Digby  per- 

iuaded 
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fuaded  him  to  impeach  the  moft  popular  men  in  A-c  l6**' 
parliament  of  high  trcafon.     On  the  third  day  of 
January,  the  attorney-general  going  to  the  houfe  of 
peers,  gave  them  to  underftand  the  king  had  com- 
manded him  to  accufe  the  lord  Kimbolton,  Denzil 
Hollis,  Arthur  Haflerig,  John  Pym,  John  Hamb- 
clen,  and  William  Strode,  of  high  trealbn  :    at  the 
lame  time,  he  delivered  the  general  articles  of  the 
charge,  which  he  had  received  from  his  majefty's 
own  hand.     They  were  taxed  with  having  endea- 
voured to  fubvert  the  government,  {trip  the  king 
of  his  prerogative,  and  veft  the  fubjedts  with  an  ar- 
bitrary power  over  the  lives,  effects,  and  liberties  of 
the  people  :  with  having  calumniated  the  king,  in 
order  to  render  him  odious  to  his  people  :  with  hav- 
ing attempted  to  perfuade  the  late  army  to  difobey 
the  king's  orders,  and  to  affiil  them  in  executing 
their  trcafonable  defigns  :    with  having  traiteroufly 
incited  and  invited  a  foreign  power  to  invade  Eng- 
land :  with  having  effayed  to  fubvert  the  founda- 
tion and  efience  of  parliaments  :    and  with  having 
employed  force  and  terror,  and  encouraged  tumults 
againft  the  king  and  parliament.    The  attorney  ad- 
ded, it  was  the  king's  defire,   that  a  committee 
mould  be  appointed  to  examine  witnefTes,  under 
an  oath  of  fecrecy  •,  and  that  the  lords  would  fecure 
the  perfons  of  the  accufed.    The  peers  immediately 
nominated  a  committee  to  examine  the  regularity 
of  thefe  proceedings,  and  to  fearch  the  registers, 
that  they  might  know,  whether  or  not  a  peer  of  the 
realm  had,  ever  before  this  period,  been  impeached 
at  the  bar  of  the  lords  by  the  king's  attorney-ge- 
neral :  at  the  fame  time,  they  tranfmitted  the  accu- 
fation  of  the  five  members  of  the  lower  houfe  to 
the  commons,  who  having  received  notice  that  the 
king's  officers  had  fealed  up  the  cabinets  of  thole 
accufed  members,  lent  their  fcrjeant  to  take  oif  the 
ieals,  and  imprilbn  thofe  who  had  applied  them. 
N°  65.  P  An 
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A.  c.  i642.  An  order  was  likewife  made,  that  in  cafe  the  fame 
violence  mould  be  offered  to  any  other  member,  he 
might  require  the  affiftance  of  the  conftable,  to  ap- 
prehend and  detain  the  officer  fo  acting, 
and  goes  in        *n  a  conference  with  the  upper  houie,  they  ex- 
perfontothe  patiated  upon  this  infult;    and  as  the  king  had  a 
STttijpre"  'ftrong  guard  at  Whitehall,  propofed,  that  the  par- 
hend  them,  liament  fliould  take  the  fame  precaution,  or  adjourn 
to  ibme  place  of  lafety.    During  their  deliberations 
on  this  fubjed,  a  ferjeant  at  arms  repaired  to  the 
lower  houfe  ;    and  in  the  king's  name,  demanded 
that  the  accufed  members  fliould  be  delivered  into 
his  hands.    The  commons  fent  a  deputation  to  the 
king,  reprefenting,   that  they  would  take  his  mef- 
fage  into  confideration  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  five  accufed  members  fhould  be  ready  to  anfwer 
any  charge  according  to  law.  They  were  accordingly 
ordered  to  attend  every  day  in   the  houfe.     The 
king  deferred  his  anfwer  till  next  morning,  but  de- 
clared that  the  ferjeant  had  acled  in  obedience  to 
his  command.    The  commons  being  affembled  next 
day,  were  informed  that  the  king  approached  with 
his  band  of  penfioners,  and  a  great  number  of  armed 
attendants.     The  five  members  immediately  with- 
drew; and  they  had  fcarce  quitted  the  houfe,  when 
the  king  entering,  \valkcd  up  to  the  fpeaker's  chair, 
faying,  "  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  muft  make 
•    "  ufeof  your  chair  for  a  moment."   Having  feated 
himfelf,  and  looked  round,  he  told  the  houie  he  was 
lorry  for  the  occafion  that  forced  him  thither  :  that 
he  was  come  in  perfon  to  feize  the  members  whom 
he  had  accufed  of  high  trtalbn,  feeing  they  would 
not  deliver  them  to  his  ferjeant  at  arms.     Addref- 
fing  himfelf  to  the  ipeaker,  he  defired  to  know, 
Ndbn°r^'  wither  any  of  them  were  in  the  houfe.  The  ipeaker 
\vh.teio.k.  falling  on  his  knees,  replied,  That  he  had  neither 
eyes  to  lee,  nor  tongue  to  fpeak  in  that  place,  but 
as  the  houfe  was  pleoied  LO  direct  him ,  and  he  beg- 
ged 
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ged  his  majefly's  pardon,  that  he  could  give  no  A- c- 164*« 
other  anfwer.  1  he  king  carefully  furveying  the 
houfe,  laid  the  birds  were  flown  ;  but  he  expected 
they  would  fecure  and  deliver  them  into  his  hands. 
He  declared  his  intention  was,  to  try  them  in  a  fair 
and  legal  manner ;  and  maintain  whatever  had  beeri 
done  in  favour  of  the  fubject.  When  he  retired,  a 
great  number  of  members  cried  aloud,  "  Privilege, 
*'  privilege!"  fo  that  he  heard  the  exclamation. 
Then  the  houie  was  adjourned  till  next  day,  when 
they  voted,  That  the  king  had  violated  their  privi- 
leges :  and,  That  they  could  not  afiemble  again 
in  the  fame  place,  until  they  mould  have  obtained 
fatisfaction,  and  a  guard  for  their  fecurity.  They 
appointed  a  committee  of  four  and  twenty  members 
to  fit  in  Guildhall,  and  deliberate  upon  the  ileps 
that  mould  be  taken  for  fecuring  the  kingdom,  and 
maintaining  the  privileges  of  parliament.  Then  they 
informed  the  lords  of  the  tranfaction  of  the  preced- 
ing day  •>  and  adjourned  from  the  fifth  to  the  ele- 
venth day  of  January. 

The  king  having'ordered  the  maVor  of  London  ^g,^s",fe* 
to  afiemble  the  common-council  at  Guildhall,  went  mayor  and 
thither,  and  in  palling  through  the  ftreets  had  the  cTnTat 
mortification  to  hear  the  people  exclaim,  u  Privi-  Guildhall. 
"  lege,  privilege!"    Nay,  a  paper  was  thrown  into 
his  coach,  infcribed  with  thefe  words,  "  To  your 
"  tents,  O  Ifrael."     He  told  the  common-council, 
that  he  was  come  to  demand  the  perfons  accufed  of 
hvgh-trealbn,  who,  he  underftood,  were  concealed 
in  the  city.    He  demanded  their  afiifbnce  in  appre- 
hending the  delinquents,  that  they  might  be  tried 
according  to  law  •,  and  he  declared,  itpori  his  royal 
word,  that  his  intention  was  to  defend  the  prote- 
ftant  religion  to  the  laft  day  of  his  iife  againft  all  its 
enemies.     This  declaration  had  very  little  weight 
with  the  citizens,  who  were  generally  of  the  puritan 
faction  -3  and  had  fcverely  imarted  under  his  admini- 
P  2  ftratiort* 
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A.  c.  164*.  ftraticn.  Inftead  of  complying  with  his  defire,  the 
common -council  prefented  a  petition,  reprefenting 
the  decay  of  trade,  and  the  terrors  of  the  citizens, 
occafioned  by  the  progrefs  of  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land, fomented  by  the  papifts  of  England  :  they 
complained  of  the  delay  of  fuccours  deilined  for 
Ireland;  of  a  plot  againft  the  proteftant  religion  ; 
the  change  of  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  •,  the  extra- 
ordinary  armaments  at  Whitehall ;  endeavours  to 
gain  over  the  itudents  of  the  law ;  the  mifunder- 
ilanding  between  king  and  parliament,  and  his  ma- 
jefty's  entering  the  houfe  of  commons  to  feize  fome 
of  the  members,  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament. Charles,  in  his  anlwer,  made  a  particular 
reply  to  all  thefe  articles  •,  and  concluded  with  a 
prorcffion  of  particular  efteem  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. He  next  day  publifhed  a  proclamation,  com- 
manding all  magiftrates  and  officers  of  jufti.ce,  to 
apprehend  the  accufed  members,  and  convey  them 
to  the  Tower ;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  his  pro- 
feffions  or  commands.  The  committee  of  four  and 
twenty  came  to  the  following  refolutions  :  That  the 
publication  of  the  articles  charged  againft  the  ac- 
cuied  members,  was  a  manifeft  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  parliament,  and  a  feditious  act  tend- 
ing to  the  interruption  of  the  public  peace  :  That 
the  faid  privileges  could  not  be  properly  maintained, 
unlefs  his  majefty  mould  pleafe  to  name  thofe  who 
had  advifcd  him  to  feal  the  clofets  and  cabinets  of  the 
accufed  members  •,  to  fend  a  ferjeant  at  arms,  with 
orders  to  arreft  them  in  the  houfe  of  commons;  to 
go  thither  himfelf ;  and  to  publifh  the  charge  in 
the  form  of  a  proclamation,  to  the  end  that  thofe 
pernicious  couniellors  might  be  brought  to  condign 
punifhment. 

The  king,  afraid  of  expofing  himfelf  to  fome 
infult  from  fuch  a  tumultuous  populace,  retired  to 
Windfor  ;  and  the  houfe  of  commons  meeting  on 

the 
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the  eleventh  day  of  January  at  Weftminfter,  the  A- c-  l6^z- 
committee  went  thither  by  water,  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  watermen,  who  undertook  to  guard 
them  from  violence.  Charles,  in  order  to  attone 
for  the  wrong  ftep  he  had  taken,  lent  a  mefTage  to 
the  two  houies,  giving  them  to  underftand,  that 
he  defifted  from  his  profecution  of  the  lord  Kim- 
bolton,  and  the  five  members  :  that  his  intention 
was  to  proceed  againft  them  in  a  more  unexcep- 
tionable manner  :  and  that  he  would  take  as  much 
care  of  the  privileges  of  parliament  as  of  his  own 
crown  and  life.  He  afterwards  "repeated  the  fame 
afTurances  in  a  fecond  meffage  ;  and  intreated  them 
to  deliberate  upon  the  fituation  of  Ireland,  as  an  in- 
terefting  fubject  that  required  vigour  and  difpatch. 
Far  from  being  fatisfied  with  theie  inftances  of  con- 
defcenfion,  they  confirmed  the  reiblution  of  their 
committee,  in  the  form  of  a  declaration.  They  im-  The  com- 
peached  the  attorney-general  for  having  violated  ™°™  ™* 
their  privileges,  in  prelenting  articles  againft  their 
members  to  the  upper  houie,  although  he  acted  by 
his  majefty's  exprcls  command  ;  and  the  two  houles 
petitioned  the  king  to  communicate  the  proofs  he 
could  produce  againft  the  fix  members.  The  king 
left  it  to  their  choice,  whether  he  mould  proceed 
againft  them  before  the  parliament,  or  according  to 
common  law.  They  rejected  the  alternative,  and 
infiftecl  upon  their  former  demand.  Then  Charles, 
in  a  third  meffage,  delifted  intirely  from  the  puriuit ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  his  affection  for  his  kibjects,  of- 
fered to  grant  a  general  pardon  in  iiich  manner  as. 
mould  be  agreeable  to  the  parliament.  Even  this 
conceflion  produced  no  effect  in  his  favour.  They, 
in  another  petition,  demanded  that  he 'would  be 
pleafed  to  deliver  up  tojuftice  thofeevil  counfellors 
by  whom  he  had  been  mifled ;  and^fie  lords  paflfed 
fentence  againft  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  attorney- 
general,  declaring  him  incapable  of  exercifing  any 
P  3  -  other 
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A.  c.  -641.  other  employment  than  that  which  he  at  prefent 
enjoyed ;    and  committing  him  to  cuftody  during 
Rafcworth.  the  picafure  Of  the  houfe- 

Naifon.  Tbe  niutual  dillrult  of  the  king  and  parliament 

daily  increafed.     Sir  John  Biron,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  was  fummoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  to  explain  the  reafons  that  in- 
duced him  to  lend  arms  and  ammunition  to  White* 
hall,  at  the  -time  when  the  king  entered  the  lower 
houfe  •,    but  he  excufed  himieif  from  obeying  their* 
citation,  as  he  had  his  majefty's  expreis  command 
to  keep  within  his  garrifon.    The  commons  rejected 
the  king's  offer  of  furniming  them  with  a  guard 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Lindiey,  and  ordered 
major-general  Skippon   to  attend  them  every  day 
with  two  companies  of  the  London  milit'u.    Hear- 
ing that  lotd  Digby  had  afTembled  about  two  hun- 
dred officers  on  hoifcback  at  Kingfton  uponTham-rs, 
they  fent  orders  to  the  (lierirTs  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  to  raife  their  pofles,  and  attack  thoie  who 
mould  attempt  to  invade  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom :    and  they  cautioned  colonel  Goring,  gover- 
nor of  Portfijiouth,  againft  delivering  up  t,he  place 
to  any  perfon,  or  admitting  any  troops,  but  in  con- 
fequence  of  die  king's  order,  notified  by  both  houfes 
of  parliament.     They  circulated  a  report  that  the 
king  had  formed  the  dciign  of  furpriiing  Portfi 
mouth  ;  and  even  examined  fome  evidences  on  the 
J;^rdeftif^e  fubjeCL     'J  he  lords  lent  an  exprefs  order  to  lorci 
fo/mj.cm.    Digby,  to  reiurn  and  rtiume  his  feat  in  parliament; 
but  knowing  himftlf  obnoxious  to  both  houfes,  as 
the  king's,  chief  counlt'slor  and  coniidenr,  he  pru- 
dently withdrew  himfeif  from  the  kingdom. 
The ««-»         I'he  lorc]s  and  commons  concurred  in  appointing 
p'o^t'sT    Sir  John  Hotham  governor  of  Hull,  where  there 
John  HO-    was  a  magazine  of  arms,  which  the  king  had  pur- 
^rofti^ii  cna^tc^  1'or  tne  Aottifh  war.     llotham  received  an 
'  order  from  the  parliament,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, 


LORD 
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her,  forbidding  him  to  deliver  the  place -to  anyA-c-l64z- 
peribn  whatsoever,  but  fuch  as  (hould  be  commil- 
iioned  by  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament. 
They  bronght  in  a  bill  for  adjourning  themfelves  to 
ibme  other  place  of  fafety,  as  though  they  believed 
themfelves  in  danger  at  Wetlminiler.Thcy  forbade 
the  earl  of  Newport,  mailer  of  the  ordnance,  and 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  part  with  any  can- 
non or  warlike  {lores  :    they  ordered  the  iheritfs  of 
London  and  Weitminfler  to  keep  a  conilant  guard 
for  blocking  up  the  Tower.    They  feized  fome  fad-  "dt^|ccfc 
dies  defigned  for  Kingfton  •,  and  in  confequence  of  Tower  of 
falfe  information  given  by  Bagfhaw,  one  of  their  London- 
ov/n  members,  they  directed  Skippon,  whom  they 
had  railed  to  the  dignity  of  a  major-general,  to  de- 
tach a'  party  of  horlemen  to  Windibr  for  intelli- 
gence.   The  earls  of  Eflex  and  Holland,  being  or- 
dered to  give  attendance  on  the  king,  as  lord-cham- 
berlain and  groom  of  the  Hole,  the  lords  forbade 
them  to  ablent  themfelves  from  parliament,  where 
their  prelence  was  ncceflary  for  the  lervice  of  the 
public.      Such  acts   of  ufurpation   were   manifcft 
proofs  of  their  having  already  annihilated  the  king's 
authority. 

During  thefe  traniactions,  the  protef>ant  intereil 
in  Ireland  remained  in  a  moil  forlorn  fituation. 
Charles  offered  to  levy  ten  thouiand  men  for  that 
fervice  ;  but  the  parliament  infilled  upon  an  act  for 
preffing  ibldiers,  that  they  might  have  it  in  their 
power  to  extend  their  influence,  by  granting  com - 
millions  to  their  own  adherents.  A  bill  for  this 
purpofe  had  been  fent  up  to  the  lords,  but  had  not 
yet  puffed  the  upper  houfe.  Mean  while,  the  Scot- 
tiili  commiiTioners  offered  their  mediation  to  com- 
promife  the  differences  betwen  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment ;  but  as  they  had  not  previouily  communi- 
cated their  intention  to  his  majefly,  he  rejected  their 
offer  as  an  inlult  j  while  the  two  houfes  thanked 
P  4  them 
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A.  c.  1642.  them  for  this  mark  of  their  affe&ion.  Neverthe- 
Some  scots  lefs,  he  afiented  to  a  proposal  of  the  Irifh  commit- 
Jwto'Se  tee'  tnat  two  thoufand  five  hundred  Scottiih  troops 
ncnh  of  already  levied,  fhould  be  forthwith  tranfported  to 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  be  put  in  pofleffion  of 
Carrickfergus  for  their  head-quarters. 
Petitions  The  commons  ftill  continued  to  court  popularity, 
delivered  to  and  alarm  the  nation  with  imaginary  terrors.  The 
commons,0*"" accufed  members  had  been  brought  to  the  houfe  in 
by  appren-  triumph,  attended  by  a  cavalcade  of  the  citizens. 
porters,  wo-  Petitions  were  delivered  by  the  apprentices,  porters, 
mm,  the  and  even  by  a  multitude  of  women,  headed  by  a 
S'men"/  brewer's  wife,  who  compared  herfelf  to  the  woman 
ana  divers  of  Tekoah ;  and  claimed  a  right  equal  to  that  of 

counties.  •  •         •  i     •       i-      r        r     i  i_i* 

men,  in  communicating  their  lenfe  or  the  public 
danger,  becauie  Chrilt  had  died  for  them  as  well  as 
for  the  other  lex.  Addreffes  of  the  fame  nature  were 
prefented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Buckinghamfhire, 
Hertfordfhire,  and  Effex,  complaining  of  the  de- 
cay of  trade,  the  growth  of  popery,  and  the  malig- 
nant party  by  which  the  king  was  mifted  •,  petition- 
ing, that  the  evil  counfellors  might  be  removed 
from  his  majefty  :  that  the  kingdom  mould  be  put 
in  a  poiture  of  defence  by  order  of  the  two  houfes  : 
that  the  bifhops  mould  be  deprived  of  their  votes 
and  ieats  in  parliament :  and  protecting  they  would 
RuAworth.  hazard  tiieir  lives  and  fortunes  in  forwarding  the 
ciucodcm.  ^oo(4  work  An  tne£  pet;tioners  were  thanked  and 

careiTed  by  Pym  and  his  afibciates,  while  thofe  who 
addreffed  them,  in  favour  of  the  church  and  monar- 
ehy,  were  difcouraged,  imprifoned,  and  profecuted 
as  delinquents.  The  committee  for  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  having  demanded  of  the  city  of  London 
one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  by  way  of  loan,  for 
the  relief  of  that  kingdom,  the  mayor  and  aldermen v 
prefented  a  petition  to  the  commons,  declaring  their 
incapacity  to  levy  any  fum  by  way  of  impofition, 
without  the  confent  of  the  lenders,  which  could  not 
7  be 
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be  obtained,  becaufe  the  money  formerly  borrowed  A  c- 164*« 
of  them  was  not  yet  repaid,  nor  applied  to  the  re- 
lief of  Ireland,  for  which  it  had  been  demanded. 
They  laid  the  citizens  were  difcouragcd  by  the  king's 
refuting  to  employ  thirteen  thoufand  Scots  for  that 
fervice;  by  the  delay  in  pafiing  the  bill  for  preffing 
foldiers  •,  in  difarming  the  papifts  ;  in  putting  the 
kingdom  in  a  pofture  of  defence ;  in  appointing  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  in  whom  the  nation  could 
confide.  They  complained  that  the  king's  mips 
were  employed  in  tranfporting  delinquents  out  of 
the  kingdom  :  that  many  thoufands  of  people  un- 
known, concealed  themielves  about  Covent-Garden 
for  fome  finifter  purpole  :  that,  by  the  mifunder- 
ftanding  between  the  king  and  parliament,  the  vio- 
lation of  privileges,  the  neglect  of  fupprefling 
protections,  puniming  delinquents,  and  executing 
condemned  priefts  and  jefuits ;  trade  was  decayed, 
money  became  fcarce,  and  workmen  deiperate  : 
that  all  thefe  evils  arofe  from  a  malignant  party  em- 
ployed in  pofts  of  honour  and  confidence  about  his 
majefly's  perfon-,  and  that  they  were  iupported  by 
the  intereil  of  bifhops  and  popim  lords,  that  fat  in 
the  houfe  of  peers. 

In  a  conference  between  the  two  houfes,  thefe  inflamma- 
petitions  were  communicated  to  the  lords  by  Mr.  SpyK1 
Pym,  who  took  this  occaiion  to  pronounce  an  acri-  a  conference 
monious  fpeech,  expatiating  upon  the  groans,  the  t^ 
agony,  the  terror,  the  perplexity  of  the  nation,  the  va- 
riety of  dangers  to  which  the  kingdom  was  expofed, 
the  calamities  from  which  thefe  dangers  proceeded  ; 
and  the  multiplicity  of  influences  that  conftituted 
the  fource  of  thefe  calamities.     He-pretended  that 
the  kingdom  was  in  danger  from  the  defigns  of  fo- 
reign princes,  already  armed  to  take  advantage  of 
its  inteftine  divifions  •,  from  the  multitude  of  pa- 
pifts at  home  ;   from  the  infurrection  of  the  com- 
mon people  •,    and  from  the  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
He  imputed  thefe  dangers  to  obftructions  in  the 

re- 
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A.  c.  1642  reformation  of  the  church-,  to  the  power  of  the 
bifhops  and  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  ;  to  the 
interruption  of  commerce,  which  could  not  be 
charged  upon  the  commons ;  and  to  the  delay  of 
fuccouring  the  proteltants  in  Ireland,  in  whole 
behalf  they  had  exerted  their  utmoft  endeavours. 
He  faid,  that  fome  of  thole  who  were  now  at  the 
head  of  the  rebellion,  had  obtained  palTports  from 
his  majeily  :  that  the  commons  had  been  inti- 
midated in  the  profecution  of  delinquents  ;  and 
the  king's  veifels  employed  in  conveying  to  ano- 
ther country  thofe  who  "fled  from  the  juftice  of 
parliament :  that  the  kingdom  was  expoied  to  in- 
vafion  and  infurrection,  by  the  decayed  condition 
of  the  fleet  and  fortifications,  as  well  as  by  the 
want  of  a  proper  power  to  regulate  the  militia : 
that  the  deliberations  of  parliament  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  violent  conspiracies,  violation  of  privi- 
leges, and  repeated  efforts  to  low  the  feeds  of  divi- 
fion  between  the  two  houies  :  that  all  thefe  mif- 
chiefs  originally  fprung  from  the  pernicious  coun- 
ieliors  that  milled  his  m.ajefty  :  it  was  this  malign 
influence  that  engendered  the  war  with  Scotland, 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  the  corruption  of  religion, 
the  lols  of  national  liberty,  and  the  horrible  at- 
tempts which  had  been  made  to  deilroy  the  very 
eflence  of  parliaments.  He  harangued  upon  the 
innocence  and- virtue  of  the  commons,  which  had 
been  Ib  baiely .calumniated  by  the  malignant  party; 
and  he  .conjured  the  lords  to  concur  vigoroully 
with  the  commons  in  their  endeavours  to  lave  the 
nation.  The  fenfible  reader  will  perceive,  that 
the  fears  of  invafion  were  chimerical  •,  and  that  the 
kingdom  was  threatened  with  no  danger  but  from 
that  national  diffraction  which  they  themfelvcs  fo- 
mented. Pym  was  Iblemnly  thanked  by  the  ipeaker, 
in  the  name  of  the  commons,  for  his  excellent 
fpeech,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  pub- 
limed.  The  king  finding  himiclf  accufcd  of  hav- 
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ing  granted  pafiports  to  the  rebels,  lent  a  mefTage  A- c-  '64a* 
to  the  houfc,  demanding  reparation  for  fuch  mali- 
cious calumny.  The  houfe  vindicated  Pym,  and 
named  feveral  perlbns  who  had  obtained  pafiports 
for  Ireland  :  the  king  affirmed  that  they  had  been 
granted  while  he  was  in  Scotland,  and  before  he 
knew  of  their  order  for  Ihutting  up  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom.  The  houfe  replied  by  a  declaration,  in  RuJhworth- 
which  they  maintained  the  truth  of  Pym's  afTer- 
tion,  and  abfolutely  refufcd  to  grant  that  fatisfac- 
fion  which  the  king  demanded. 

Charles,  who  had  every  thing;  to  apprehend  from 
the  malevolence  of  fuch  a  faction,  lent  a  meflagc 
to  both  houles,  propofmg  that  they  mould  fpeedily 
and  ferioufly  confider  the  necerlary  means  for 
maintaining  the  royal  authority,  fettling  the  king's 
revenues,  lecuring  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
the  liberty  and  property  of  the  iubjedb,  the  iafety 
of  the  proteitant  religion  as  profefled  in  England  -, 
and  for  regulating  the  ceremonies  of  divine  wor-  ' 
fhip  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  mould  not  for  the 
fature  give  any juft  caufe  of  ofrence.  All  thefe  par- 
ticulars being  digelted  and  reduced  into  one  body, 
he  and  the  parliament  would  be  better  able  to  judge 
of  them.  He  laid,  that,  by  his  conceffions,  it 
would  appear  how  far  he  had  always  been  from 
forming  any  of  thole  defigns  which  the  fears  and 
jealoufies  of  fome  peribns  had  fuggeiled  •,  and  how 
ready  he  would  be  to  exceed  the  greateft  examples 
of  the  moil  indulgent  princes,  in  their  acts  of 
grace  aud  favour  toward  their  lubjects.  The  com- They  pre. 
mons  thanked  him  for  his  goodnds,  promifing  to  JeisTo^he 
labour  ferioufly  in  that  which  he  had  propoied  j  king  touch, 
and  they  told  him  that  they  had  delired  the  con-  Htf^heinU 
currence  of  the  lords,  in  befteching  his  majeily  to 
put  the  militiaj  the  Tower  of  London,  and  all  the 
ether  ftrengths  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  hands  of 
diofe  who  fhould  be  fccommendtd  to  him  by  the 

two 
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A.  c.  i6.;a.  two  houfes.  To  this  addrefs  the  king  replied^ 
that  if  Sir  John  Biron  fhould  be  found  unworthy  of 
retaining  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower,  he  would 
deprive  him  of  that  office ;  otherwife  he  could  not 
allow  his  fervants  to  be  expofed  to  fuch  undeferved 
affronts  :  that  he  would  never  confer  that  poll  upon 
any  perfon  whom  the  parliament  fhould  have  room 
to  diftruft ;  but  that  he  would  referve  to  himfelf 
the  nomination,  as  a  jewel  infeparable  from  his 
crown,  and  a  right  with  which  he  was  inverted  by 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom :  with  re- 
Ipecl  to  the  militia,  which  ought  to  depend  upon 
his  authority  alone,  he  thought  it  neceflary  that  it 
mould  be  regulated  for  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  as  foon  as  the  two  houfes  mould  have  digeft- 
ed  a  fcheme  for  that  purpofe,  he  would  fignify  his 
fentiments  in  fuch  a  manner  as  mould  be  agreeable 
to  his  own  honour  and  the  fecurity  of  his  people. 
At  the  fame  time  he  exhibited  an  undeniable  proof 
of  his  defire  to  oblige  "them,  by  depriving  Sir  John 
Biron  of  the  lieutenancy,  and  conferring  it  upon 
Sir  John  Conyers,  whom  the  commons  had  recom- 
mended for  that  office. 

They'pre-  .  Neveithelefs,  the  two  houfes  prefented  an  ad- 
Sr"c"  for  drefs,  befeeching  him  to  commit  the  Tower  of 
eftabii/hing  London,  the  other  ftrong  places,  and  the  militia 
the  militia.  Qf  the  kingd()mj  to  fuch  perfons  as  they  fliould 

propofe  :  and  he  defired  them  to  make  out  a  lift 
of  thole  whom  they  approved  as  commanders  of 
ftrong  holds  and  the  militia,  afiuring  them  that  he 
would  employ  fuch  as  they  fhould  recommend, 
provided  he  mould  have  no  juft  caufe  of  exception. 
The  parliament  immediately  prepared  an  ordinance 
for  the  regulation  of  the  militia,  to  which  they 
fixed  a  lift  of  the  names  they  recommended  for 
the  lieutenants  of  the  counties,  and  delivered  them 
with  a  petition,  demanding  his  majefty's  affent. 
Charles,  finding  their-  demaTOs  increafed  in  pro- 
portion 
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portion  to  his  condefcenfion,  forefaw  that  the  Con-  A.  c.  »642. 
teft  would  end  in  a  civil  war;  and  thought  it  high 
time  to  provide  for  his  own  fafety  and  that  of  his 
family.     He  fent  the  queen  to  Holland,  on  pre-The  que«i 
tence  of  her  accompanying  the  princeis  Mary  to 
the  prince  of  Orange  her  hufband  •,  and,  being  de- 
ftitute  of  money,   he  furnimed  her  with  fome  of 
the  crown-jewels,    to  be  fold  in  cafe  of  emergency. 
He  had,  by  means  of  the  earl  of  Newcaftle,  en- 
deavoured to  fecure  the  magazine  of  Hull  before 
Hotham  was  fent  to  command  that  place,    and  he 
now  fecretly  tampered  with  Goring,  governor  of 
Portfmouth.     Nor  will   any  unprejudiced  perfon 
blame  him  for  taking  thefe  precautions  againft  the 
defigns  of  a  powerful  faction  that  feemed  bent  up- 
on his  ruin,  by  which  alone  the  chiefs  of  it  thought 
they  could  be  fecured  from  the  vengeance  of  injur- 
ed royalty.   He  faw  himfelf  fallen  from  the  higheft 
pinnacle  of  envied  monarchy  to  a  ftate  of  the  moft  , 
abject  dependence ;  deprived  of  his  prerogative, 
and  every  enjoyment  for  which  a  king  could  wifh 
to  inherit  the  throne  of  his  anceftors ;  robbed  of 
his  honour  and  reputation,  and  defrauded  of  his 
people's  love  by  the  vilelt  arts  of  calumny  and 
malice  ;  expofed  to  every  fpecies  of  inlult  and  mor- 
tification j    bereft  of  his  friends,   deferted  by  his 
counfellors ;  obliged  to  facrifice  his  beft  minifters 
to  cruel,  unrelenting  party-rage-,  and  to  part  (per- 
haps) for  ever  with  thole  who  were  moft  dear  to  his 
affection.  He  faw  the  regal  power  already  trampled 
under  foot,  the  civil  conftitution  altered   and  im- 
paired -,  and  the  hierarchy,   to  which  he  was  con- 
icientioufly  attached,  ,in  the  moft  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  overturned  by  fanaticifm  and  religious 
phrenzy. 

When   the   ordinance    was   prefented,  he  told 
them,  that  being  upon  the  road  to  Dover  with  the  airemtoth 
queen  and  princeis,  he  could  not  give  an  anfv/er  or>hl"ftce- 

to 
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A.  c.  1642.  to  an  alfair  of  fuch  importance  till  after  his  retujrr. 
The  two  houfes  importuned  him  in  another  peti- 
tion -,  and  he  lent  his  anfwer,  importing,  that  he 
was  willing  to  appoint  commanders  for  the  militia 
according  to  their  recommendation,  except  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  other  corporations,  which  by 
their  charters  were  vefted  with  the  power  of  com- 
manding their  own  militia  :  but  that  he  could  not 
ftrip  himfelf  for  an  indefinite  time  of  that  power 
vefted  in  him  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  for  the 
defence  of  his  people ;  he  defired  therefore  that 
this  affair  fhould  be  fettled  by  aft  of  parliament,  for 
the  fatisfaclion  of  all  his  fubjects.  The  houles 
voted  that  this  anfwer  was  not  fatisfaclory;  and 
drew  up  a  third  petition,  which  was  delivered  to 
him  at  Theobalds,  whither  he  had  retired.  They 
repeated  the  old  drain  of  jealoufies,  fears,  dangers*, 
and  pernicious  counfellors.  They  declared,  that 
in  cafe  he  mould  perfifl  in  his  refufal,  they  would 
pals  the  ordinance  by  the  authority  of  the  two 
houfes.  They  intreated  him  to  refide  in  fome 
place  near  London  ;  to  give  order  that  his  royal 
highnefs  mould  fix  his  habitation  in  St.  James's 
palace  ;  and  they  begged  leave  to  inform  him, 
that  the  power  of  regulating  the  militia  could  not 
be  granted  to  any  community  or  corporation  witlv 
out  the  authority  of  the  parliament.  "  You  fpeak 
<c  of  jealoufies  and  fears  :  faid  the  king  in  his  an- 
"  fwer)  lay  your  hands  to  your  hearts,  and  afk 
**  yourfelves,  whether  I  may  not  likewife  be  dif- 
"  turbed  with  fears  and  jealoufies  ?"  He  faid,  his 
anfwer  touching  the  militia  was  ib  agreeable  to  jul- 
tice  and  reafon,  that  he  mould  not  alter  it  in  any 
point:  that  he  wimcd  it  might  be  fafe  and  honour- 
able for  him  to  refide  near  the  parliament :  that  he 
would  take  care  of  his  ion  in  fueh  a  manner,  as 
fhould  juftify  him  to  God  as  a  father,  and  to  his 
dominions  as  a  king  :  he  allured  them,  upon  his 

honour, 
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honour,  that  he  had  no  thoughts  but  of  peace  and  A.  c.  i64». 
juftice  to   his  people  -,  and  that  he  relied  on  the 
goodnefs  and  providence  of  God  for  his  preferva- 
tion. 

The  commons,  in  confequence  of  this  anfwer,  it  is  pub- 
immediately  voted  it  a  refufal  to  grant  the  demands  nfl>e||  hr,t'ie 

r    .  I          ,-  i  •  i  -f   •  i  twohoufcs, 

of  the  two  houies  touching  the  militia :  they  re-  who  pr?fmt 
folved,  That  the  denial  was  fuggefted  by  the  ene-  J^Jj1^ 
mies  of  the  ftate,  and  would  hazard  the  peace  and  Hng  at 
fafety  of  the  kingdom  :  That  his  majefty's  removal  N«wirarkct- 
to  any  remote  part  would  endanger  the  kingdom 
and  prejudice  the  proceedings  of  parliament : 
That  an  examination  mould  be  fet  on  foot  to  find 
out  and  bring  to  condig.n  punifliment  the  authors  of 
fuch  pernicious  advice :  That  the  lords  mould  be 
moved  to  concur  with  the  commons  in  thefe  votes, 
and  to  appoint  a  felect  committee  that  mould  join 
another  of  the  commons  to  deliberate  upon  the 
meafures  to  be  taken  in  fuch  an  emergency.  Then 
the  two  houfes  publifhed  their  ordinance  for  efta- 
blifhing  the  militia  under  the  command  of  perfons 
nominated  for  that  purpofe  in  counties  and  corpo- 
rations. On  the  ninth  day  of  March,  the  king, 
being  at  Newmarket,  was  prefented  with  a  decla- 
ration from  both  houfes,  explaining  the  cauies  of 
their  fears  and  fufpicions,  which  they  afcribed  to  a 
pretended  plot  againft  the  religion  and  peace  of 
the  kingdom,  formed  by  evil  counfellors  by  whom 
his  majeity  had  been  mifled.  They  imputed  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland  to  the  machinations  of  Englifh 
papifts  countenanced  by  the  government.  1  hey 
particularifed  all  the  inftances  of  violation  of  pri- 
vileges, which  they  had  undergone ;  and  among 
thefe  enumerated  the  king's  faying,  he  wifhed  it 
might  be  fafe  and  honourable  for  him  to  refide  near 
the  parliament.  They  befought  him  to  remove 
from  his  prefence  thole  evil  counfellors  who  were 
the  authors  of  all  the  dangers  and  troubles  to  which 

the 
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A.C.  164*  the  nation  was  expofed  ;  and  to  refide  with  the 
prince  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  king, 
being  thus  harnified  out  of  all  patience,  told  the 
committee,  that  he  would  take  time  to  anfwer  this 
ftrange  and  unexpected  declaration.  He  faid,  God 
in  his  good  time  would  difcover  the  bottoms  of  all 
plots  and  treafons,  and  then  he  mould  ftand  right 
in  the  eyes  of  his  people.  "  I  flill  confefs  my  fears 
"  (added  he)  and  call  God  to  witnefs,  that  they 
"  are  greater  for  the  true  proteftant  profeflion,  my 
xc  people,  and  laws,  than  for  my  own  rights  and  fa- 
"  fety ;  though  I  muft  tell  you  I  conceive  that' 
"  none  of  thefe  are  free  from  danger.  God  fo 
"  deal  with  me  and  mine,  as  all  my  thoughts  and 
"  intentions  are  upright  for  the  maintenance  of 
"  tlie  true  proteftant  profefilon,  and  for  the  obfer- 
"  vation  and  prelervation  of  the  laws  of  this  land." 
Charles  could  not  hear  the  declaration  read  without 
manifeft  marks  of  emotion.  He  interrupted  it  fe- 
xreral  times,  exclaiming,  "  That's  falfe :  that's  a  lie." 
Next  day,  when  he  delivered  his  anfwer  in  writing 
to  the  'committee,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  afked, 
Whether  the  militia  might  not  be  granted  accord- 
ing to  the  parliament's  defire  for  a  time  ?  The 
king  replied  with  great  warmth,  "  No,  by  God, 
"  not  for  anliour." 

He  paflcs  a     *  No  wonder  that  his  patience  was  by  this  time 

ciu/ni  bu  fcxnauftecl,  after  having  yielded  fo  much  for  their 

ftepsfrom   fatisfa&ion.     He  had  already  paffed  the  two  bills 

lumen"-""  which  they  had  (b  eagerly  profecuted  ;  one  forex- 

and  another  eluding  the  bifhops  from  their  feats  in  parliament ; 

f£mS?*  an<^  t^ie  otncr  f°r  prefiing  foldiers  into  the  fervice. 

He  had,  on  that  occafion,  fent  a  meffage  to  the 

two  houfes,  importing,    That  he  had  pafled  thofe 

bills  for  the  fatisfaction  of  his  people,  and  to  (hew 

his  paflionatc  dcfiring  of  finding  fome  means  to  ap- 

peafe  the  troubles  of  tl^e  nation  :    That  he  would 

iffue 
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ilTiie  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  laws  againft  re-  A.  0.1641. 
cufants  to  be  vigoroufly  executed  :  That,  with  the 
parliament's  confent,  he  would  banim  all  Roman 
priefts  from  the  kingdom,  within  the  term  of  twenty 
days :  That  he  would  leave  to  the  houfes  the  care 
of  reforming  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the 
church  :  That  if  the  pailiament  Ihould  think  his 
prefence  neceffary  for  the  reduction  of  the  rebels  in 
Ireland,  he  wouki  chearfully  venture  his  perfcn  in 
that  fervice:  and,  That  as  he  had  received  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  iip  Suffolk,  reprefenting  the  de- 
cay of  their  cloth  manufactures,  he  earneftly  recom- 
mended the  consideration  of  that  affair  to  both 
houfes,  and  would  readily  concur  in  any  refolution 
they  mould  take  for  the  encouragement  of  com- 
merce. The  houfes  thanked  him  for  having  paffed 
the  two  bills-,  but  took  no  further  notice  of  his  / 

meffage.  Before  the  queen  embarked  for  Holland 
they  lent  a  deputation  to  her  to  vindicate  themfelves 
from,  a  report  that  was  circulated,  implying  that 
they  intended  to  ac'cufe  her  of  high  treafon.  They 
intercepted  and  opened  fome  letters  from  ISrd  D.igby 
at  Mitidleburg  in  Zealand,  to  the  queen  and 'Sir 
Lewis  Dives  •,  and  defired  her  majetly  would  'cot 
maintain  any  correfpondence  with  that  nobleman, 
-whom  they  refolved  to  impeach  as  a  traitor  to^his 
Country. 

In  the  midft  of  the  conteft  about  the  miliria>  rt       ofa 
Charles  informed  the  parliament  of  his  refolution  to  venture 
to  go  and   put  himielf  at  the  head  of  the  Engliih  ^S^ 
troops  in  Ireland  ;    as  a  previous  ftep  to  which  ex-  rebels  in 
pedition  he  intended  to  raife  a  guard  of  two  thou- Iielapd' 
land  infantry  and  two  hundred  horle  in  Chefhire  and 
the  neighbouring  counties  ;  and  he  defired  the  two 
houfes  would  fettle  a  fund    for  their  fubfiftence. 
•\Vhether  they  believed  the  king  was  in  earner!,  or 
fought  only  to  fix  upon  him  the  odium  of  a  refu- 
fal,  they  prefented  an  addrefs,  fpecifying  their  rea- 

N°  65.  Q^  fons 
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A.  0.1642,  fons  for  not  complying  with  his  demand  •,  declar- 
ing that  fiiould  he  levy  thofe  troops  without  their 
confent,  they  would  interpret  his  conduct  into  a  de- 
fign  of  inipiring  the  people  with  terror  ;  and  em- 
ploy their  utmoft  efforts  in  fuppreffing  the  forces 
that  ihould  be  thus  affembled.  They  likewife  pro-, 
tefted,  that  in  cafe  the  king  (hould  abfent  himfelf 
from  the  realm,  they  would  not  obey  the  com  mi  f- 
fioners  or  regents  whom  he  iliould  appoint  to  rule 
in  his  abfence  ;  but  that  they  themfelves  would  go- 
vern the  kingdom  a  ccording  to  law,  and  the  oath  of 
allegiance  they  had  taken.  The  king,  in  ananfwer  to 
this  addrefs,  refuted  ail  their  arguments ;  and  they 
publimed  a  replication  :  but  this  affair  had  no  other 
confequence  ^  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  king  really 
intended  to  leave  England.  The  animofity  between 
him  and  the  majority  in  both  houfes  had  rifen  to 
fuch  a  flame,  that  each  fide  thought  a  civil  war 
inevitable,  and  endeavoured  to  fhift  the  blame  from 
itfflf  by  appeals  to  the  public. 

Arbitrary         If  Charles  had  yielded  the  point  of  the  militia  for 
"fih^twJ    a  l'm'lted  time,   in  all  probability  his  adverfaries 
houftscon-  would  have  been  greatly  embarraffed  with  refpect 
"iii'ua the  EO  tne'r  fubfequent  conduct  :   but  they  took  care  to 
inflame  his  relentment,  by  inferting  harm,  expref- 
fions  in  their  addreffes  -,    and  he  was  not  yet  fo  de- 
fticute  as  to  be  under  a  neceflity  of  leaving  himfekf 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.     On  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  March  he  fent  a  meflage  to  both-houfes 
fignifying  his  deiign  to  go  and  refiJe  for  fome  time 
at  York,  recommended  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  their 
ferious  attention  :  with  r^fpecl  to  the  militia  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  as  he  had  been  always  careful  of  their 
privileges,    he   hoped    they   would    not  violate  hi* 
rights,  of  which  the  moil  fundamental  article  im- 
ported, that  h;s  fubjccts  fhould  not  be  obliged  to 
obey  any  ordinance  to  which  he  had  not  given  his 
'"  aflent.     Next  day  the  commons,  with  ihe  approba- 
tion 
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lion  of  the  upper  houfe,  refolved,  That  they  fhould  A-c-  '641- 
adhere  to  their  preceding  votes  concerning  the  mi- 
litia :  That  the  king's  ablence  was  a  total  hindrance 
to  the  affairs  of  Ireland  :  That  when  the  parlia- 
ment, which  is  the  fupreme  court  of  the  kingdom, 
declares  what  is  law,  no  perfon  ought  to  qudtion 
or  contradict  its  orders  ;  and  that  a  prohibition  to 
obey  them  is  a  great  violation  of  privileges  :  That  a 
committee  of  both  houfes  fhould  examine  who  was 
author  of  the  laft  meflage  from  his  majefty  :  Thac 
thofe  who  advifed  the  king  to  abfent  himfelf  from 
parliament  were  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, and  might  be  juftly  fufpefted  of  favouring 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  lords  voted  that  the 
ordinance  for  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom  was  not 
contrary  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  :  That  commif- 
fions  under  the  great  feal  to  lieutenants  of  counties 
were  null  and  illegal  :  and,  That  every  perfon  exer- 
cifing  the  power  over  the  militia  by  virtue  of  thefe 
commitfions,  fhould  be  deemed  a  perturbaror  of  the 
public  peace.  The  two  houfes  concurred  in  voting, 
That  the  kingdom  being  in  manifeft  danger  from 
foreign  enemies,  as  v/ell  as  from  a  popifli  malignant 
party  at  home,  there  was  an  indifpenfible  ne.efllty 
for  putting  it  in  apofture  of  defence  :  That  the  two 
houfes  had  addrefted  his  majefty,  that  he  might  fet- 
tle the  militia  of  che  kingdom  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
they  had  judged  convenient ;  but  he  had  refufed  his 
aftent  :  That,  in  cafe  of  extreme  danger,  and  the 
king's  refufal,  the  ordinance  publifhed  by  the  two 
houles  concerning  the  militia,  was  binding  upon  che 
people  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm.  That 
thole  appointed  lieutenants  of  counties  by  the  two 
houfes  mould  receive  their  orders  for  the  exercife 
of  their  employments.  This  was  another  instance 
of  the  moft  flagrant  ufurpation  in  the  two  houfes, 
which,  neither  by  law,  cuftom,  nor  constitution, 
had  the  leaft  fhadow  of  right  to  aflume  fuch  autho- 
Q^2  rity, 


nrh?su~ 
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A.  c.i64a.  r'lty?  or  even  to  arrogate  the  name  of  parliament, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  king,  who  conftitutes 
the  head  of  that  body.  Nothing  could  at  any 
time  excufe  fuch  ads  of  power  in  the  two  houfes, 
except  the  moil  imminent  danger  impending  over 
the  commonwealth  j  and  here  was  no  danger  but  of 
their  own  creating. 

Further  Some  time  after  thefe  refolutions,  they  received 

*kc  king's  declaration,  in  anfwer  to  that  which  had 
been  prefented  to  him  ac  Newmarket.  Before  this 
was  delivered  to  the  houfes,  they  had  fmimed  an  a:l- 
drefs,  by  way  of  reply  to  the  anfwer  which  he  had 
returned  to  the  committee  at  Newmarket  •,  and  he 
wrote  another  reply  to  their  laft  remonftrance.  Their 
addreffes  were  filled  with  the  mod  invidious  infinua- 
tions  againft  the  mifcondu£b  of  the  miniftry  in  the 
former  part  of  the  king's  reign  -,  with  a  rancorous 
recapitulation  of  every  particular  which  could  be 
conftrued  into  a  breach  of  privilege  ;  the  hackneyed 
repetition  of  fears  and  jealoufies,  popifii  plots  and 
invafions,  and  the  moft  obltinate  perfeverance  in  de- 
manding the  king's  silent  to  every  proportion  they 
could  make  againil  his  perfon  and  government.  A 
fpirit  of  candour,  fincerity,  injured  innocence,  and 
good  fenfe,  breathes  through  all  the  king's  anfwers. 
He  frankly  acknov/ledged  the  errors  of  his  former 
conduit;  reminded  them  of  the  attonement  he  made 
by  his  fubfequent  conceffions  ;  refuted  the  cruel  ca- 
lumnies which  had  been  forged  to  his  prejudice  •, 
explained  his  motives  for  refufing  to  comply  with 
their  demand  -,  and  exprelTed  the  moft  earneft  defire 
of  promoting  the  happinefs  of  his  people.  "  If  you 
*'  think  (faid  he,  in  his  laft  anfwer)  you  have  a 
**  right  to  demand  what  you  pleafe,  and  in  what- 
ec  ever  ftile  you  judge  proper^  and,  if  we  cannot 
s<  refufe  it,  nor  give  the  reafons  of  our  Tefufal, 
s<  without  being  accufed  of  having  violated  your 
**  privileges,  or  of  having  been  advifed  by  the  ene- 

"  mies 
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"  mies  of  the  kingdom,  and  fautors  of  the  rebellion  A>  c* l64** 
"  in  Ireland,  as  we  are  in  the  votes  upon  our  mef- 
"  fage,  dated  at  Huntingdon;  you  will  reduce  our 
"  rights  to  a  very  fmall  compafs.  In  plain  Eng- 
"  Jifh,  this  is  taking  from  us  the  liberty  offpeech; 
"  a  deprivation  which  would  be  unjuft,  even  if  we 
"  were  a  fubjecl  :  but,  being  your  king,  we  leave 
"  it  to  others  to  find  a  fuitable  name  for  fuch  con- 
"  duel.'*  The  two  houfes,  with  a  view  to  make  aRufflworth- 
merit  of  their  condefcenfion,  pafled  a  bill  for  efta- 
blifhing  the  militia,  as  the  king  had  recommended 
that  method  to  parliament-,  but  when  it  was  pre- 
fented  to  his  majcfty,  he  refufed  his  aflent,  becaufe 
he  himfelf  was  excluded  from  all  (hare  in  the  regu- 
lation. He  fignified  his  reafons  for  with-holcling  his 
aflent.  They  replied,  in  a  declaration,  and  he  an- 
fwered  their  reply.  They  then  ordered  their  ordi- 
nance to  be  put  in  execution  :  the  king  published 
a  proclamation,  forbidding  all  perfons  to  execute 
their  ordinance,  on  pain  of  being  declared  pertur- 
bators  of  the  public  peace  :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  parliament  illued  a  frefh  declaration,  pro- 
hibiting all  the  fubjects  from  yielding  obedience  to 
the  king's  proclamation,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm. 

When  the  king  retired  to  the  North,  the  two 
houfes  iufpected  that  he  had  formed  a  defign  for 
making  himfelf  matter  of  Hull ;  and  therefore  they 
petitioned  that  he  would  order  the  magazine  to  be 
tranfported  from  that  place  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. He  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  he  could 
not  confent  to  their  requelt,  until  he  mould  know 
lor  what  purpofe  it  was  intended  ;  and  that,  mould 
they  attempt  to  tranfport  his  magazine  without  his 
order,  he  ihouid  look  upon  fuch  an  attempt  as  an 
exprefs  violation  of  his  rights.  Notwithftanding 
this  declaration,  and  a  petition  prefented  to  the  king 
by  the  gentlemen  of  Yorkfhire,  defiring  that  the 

ma- 
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.  c.  16^  magazine  might  not  be  removed,  the  parliament 

caufed  the  greater  part  of  it  to  be  depofited  in  the 

Tower.     Charles  certainly  intended  to  take  poflef- 

.  fion  of  Hull,  and  ftrcnre  the  arms  he  had  purchafed 

he  k:ng  is 

t-fuivden-  with  his  own  money.  Such  fteps  were,  at  this 
^'"^"^  juncture,  not  cnly  cxcufable,  but  even  neceffary 
ohr/Ho-  for  his  own  prefervation.  On  the  twenty- third  day 
ham.  of  April,  he  prefented  himfclf  before  the  gates  of 
Hull,  with  a  retinue  of  three  hundred  horfe,  and 
demanded  entrance,  which  was  refufed  by  Sir  John 
Hotham  the  governor,  who  appeared  upon  the  ram- 
part, and  told  him  that  he  could  not  receive  his  ma- 
jefty,  and  luch  a  numerous  train,  without  betraying 
the  truft  repofed  in  him  by  the  parliament ;  but 
that  he  might  enter  with  twelve  attendants.  The 
king  contented  to  exclude  all  his  retinue,  except 
thirty  followers  :  but  Hotham  refuufVg  to  open  the 
gates  on  thefe  terms,  the  king  ordered  two  heralds 
to  proclaim  him  a  traitor,  and  retired  to  Beverley, 
where  he  paffed  the  night.  Next  day  Hotham  was 
again  fummoned  to  open  the  gates,  with  promife  of 
pardon  for  his  former  difobedience ;  but  he  remained 
inflexible,  and  Charles  returned  to  York,  extremely 
chagrined  at  his  difappointment.  He  demanded  re- 
paration.of  the  parliament  for  the  infult  he  had  fuf- 
tained.  He  quoted  laws  to  prove  it  was  the  king's 
office  to  defend  the  realm,  and  take  charge  of  gar- 
rifons  and  magazines;  and  he  claimed  that  of  Hull 
in  particular,  as  having  been  purchafed  at  his  own 
private  expencc.  The  parliament  maintained  that 
Hotham  had  done  his  duty,  pretending  that  the 
laws  had  committed  the  ftrengths  and  magazines  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  fovereign,  as  a  depofit  to  be 
employed  for  the  prefervation,  not  the  ruin  of  the 
people.  Th  s  conteft  produced  a  number  of  mef- 
fages,  declarations,  anfwsrs,  and  replies  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  king's  friends  endeavoured  to' 
obtain  poilcffion  of  Hull,  by  maintaining  a  corref- 

pondence 
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ptmdence  with  an  officer  of  the  garrifon,  who  dif-  AiC>  l6*Zt 
covered  the  defign  to  the  governor,  and  he  lent  in- 
telligence of  this  affair  to  the  two  houfcs.  The  at- 
tempt had  been  made  by  means  of  a  gentleman 
named  Beckwyth,  who,  on  the  mifcarriage  of  his 
fcheme,  retired  to  York  ;  and  thither  the  houfes 
difpatched  a  meflenger  to  take  him  into  cuftody,  but 
the  king  would  not  allow  him  to  execute  the  order. 

Charles,  now  laying  afide  all  hope  of  accommo-  Both  fij« 
dation,  began  to  prepare  for  war  in  earned.  He  P*1*1" '"' 
had  already  gained  over  Goring,  governor  of  Portf- 
mouth  ;  and  the  queen  was  employed  in  Holland 
in  purchafing  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
The  earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  high-admiral, 
being  old  and  infirm,  the  king  conferred  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  upon  Sir  John  Pennington,  who 
was  devoted  to  his  intereft  :  but  the  houfes  remon  - 
ftrated  againft  his  choice  ;  and,  in  a  paper  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  lord-keeper  Littleton,  who  had  by 
this  time  repaired  to  the  king  at  York,  infifted  upon 
his  majefty's  appointing  the  earl  of  Warwick  com-  ciwnim. 
mander  of  the  navy.  Charles,  incenfed  at  this  de-  Ru(h*ottl 
mand,  as  well  as  at  thedifrdpeclful  manner  in  which 
it  was  communicated,  refuted  to  comply  with  their 
defire :  neverthelels, Warwick  found  means  to  ufurp 
the  command,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  parliament, 
and  the  influence  of  Northumberland,  who  favoured 
his  intereft.  The  two  houfes  began  to  put  in  exe- 
cution their  ordinance  touching  the  militia,  and  the 
trained-bands  of  London  were  muftercd  in  their 
prefence.  They  fent  deputies  to  York,  on  pretence 
of  delivering  a  melTage  to  the  king,  concerning 
Hull  and  the  militia  ;  and  when  he  would  have  dif- 
mifiedthem  with  an  anfwer,  they  told  him  they  had 
orders  to  remain  at  York,  where  they  acted  as  fpies 
upon  his  conduct.  In  order  to  difcredit  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  adverfaries,  he  fent  private  directions  to 
all  his  friends  in  both  houfes,  to  ablent  themfelves 

from 
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A.  0.1642  from  the  parliament,  and  attend  his  perfon -,  and 
this  command  a  confiderable  number  obeyed  the 
more  willingly,  as  their  lives  were  in  continual  dan- 
ger from  the  infolence  of  the  populace,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  thofe  members  by  whom  the  multitude  was 
actuated. 

TfesaSo  rj^e  kinS  having  afTembled  the  freeholders. of 
rf hodE°0p  Yorkmire,  protefted,  in  a  public  fpeech,  that  he 
guards  for  nacj  retired  to  the  North  with  a  view  to  preferve  the 

the  defence  c      \  c       •  •     .  i 

of  his  per-  peace  or  tnac  part  or  his  dominions,  and  not  to 
fon'  make  it  the  feat  of  war  ;  a  defign  of  which  he  had 

been  falfely  accufed.  He  faid  the  two  houfes  had 
fent  their  deputies  to  brave  him,  even  as  far  as  York  : 
that  as  they  had  deprived  him  of  his  magazine  at 
Hull,  begun  to  execute  their  ordinance  concerning 
the  militia,  and  approved  the  treafon  of  Sir  John 
Hotham,  he  could  no  longer  doubt  that  his  perfon 
was  in  the  molt  imminent  danger.  He  therefore 
refolved  to  appoint  a  guard,  and  demanded  their 
approbation  and  affiftance.  Though  the  gentlemen 
of  that  country  were  generally  well  affected  to  his 
majefty,  they  were  mingled  with  a  good  number  of 
malcontents;  and  thefe  beingp  radii  fed  upon  by  the 
committee  of  the  two  houfcs,  p relented  petitions, 
difapproving'of  the  king's  propofal  ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  relifhed  by  the  majority.  A  trcop  of 
horfe-guards  was  immediately  formed  of  thofe  gen- 
tlemen, who  voluntarily  inlifted  themfdves  for  that 
fervice,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Wales ; 
and  one  regiment  of  trained  bands  was  ordered  to 
duty  without  intermi/Ron. 

The  nation  was  now  divided  between  the  king 
and  the  two  houfes.  The  greater  part  of  the  old 
nobility  and  ancient  families  in  the  kingdom,  who 
valued  themfelves  upon  the  loyaky  and  virtue  of 
their  anceftors,  adhered  to  the  caufe  of  their  fove- 
reign,  which  was  alfo  fuiiained  by  all  thofe  who 
wifhed  well  to  the  ancient  conftitution  and  the  hie- 
rarchy. 
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rarchy.  All  in  general  whom  nature  had  endowed  A-  c  1%*. 
with  generofity  and  benevolence  of  difpofition,  whofe 
manners  were  polifhed  by  facial  and  elegant  inter- 
courfe,  and  whole  minds  were  enlarged  by  a  liberal 
education,  glowed  with  ardour  in  the  caufe  of  in- 
jured royalty,  upon  which  nothing  reflected  more 
luflre  than  the  approbation  and  attachment  of  the 
learned,  loyal,  and  venerable  univerfity  of  Oxford*. 
The  oppofite  faction  was  compofed  of  thcfe  whom 
the  court  had  perfonaliy  difobliged  ;  of  fuch  as 
wanted  to  fiih  in  troubled  waters ;  of  republicans 
and  proteftant  diflenters  ;  comprehending  a  great 
number  of  corporations,  manufacturers,  and  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  inflamed  with  the  fpirit  of 
fanaticifm.  The  traders  were  generally  averfe  to 
the  king,  partly  from  the  difcouragements  to  which 
commerce  had  been  fubjecled  during  this  reign; 
parily  from  a  fpirit  of  independence  become  licen- 
tious and  infolent  j  partly  from  hatred  and  emula- 
tion of  the  antient  families  which  adhered  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  their  fovereign  :  but  the  greateft  advan- 
tage the  two  houies  enjoyed  over  the  monarch  was 
the  countenance  and  fupport  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, the  great  reiervoir  of  the  national  wealth  and 
credit. 

The  king  ifTued  a  proclamation  for  transferring 
the  courts  of  juftice  to  York;   but  the  houfes  at 

*  The  king  was  attended  at  York  Dunfmore,  Mowbray>and  Martravers  j 
by  lord  Littleton,  keeper  of  the  feals ;  Howard  of  Chaileton,  LoveJace,  Mo- 
thc  marquis  of  Hertford,  governor  to  'him,  S'j\m  uv.  Sir  P.  Wych,  comp- 
thr-  prir.ce  of  Wa'es  ;  Icvd  Falkland,  tt<  1'i  r_.  Secietary  Nicholas,  SirJ.  Cole- 
fecmary  of  irate ;  the  <^uke  of  Rich-  FTtr>  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
fnonf,  the  carls  of  S:utharr.pton,  De-  Jwd  chief  juftice  Banks.  Many  other 
vonrtiire,  Clare,  Monmou'h,  C:trnar-  noMcmen  wrrt  employed  in  the  king's 
von,  Cumberland,  Salill'ury,  Cam-  fcehalf  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
bridge,  Weflmoreland,  River?,  New-  dcm  ;  and  among  the  ir.emberF  of  the 
j>ort,  Lindfey,  Bath,  Uorlet,  Nor-  lower  houi'e  who  retired  to  York,  was 
thampton,  Btiflol,  Berkfhirc,  Dovir,  Mr.  Hycc,  afterwards  earl  cfClaren- 
louis  Newark,  Rich,  Coventry,  Ca?el,  don. 
Cra)  of  Ruthven,  Pawlct,  Saville, 

Weft- 
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A.  c.  .642  Weftminfter  prevented  the  execution  of  this  order. 
NewconteftHe  likewife  commanded  major-general  Skippon 
between  the  to  attend  his  pcrfon  ;  but  he  received  a  contrary  or- 
t^ioufa.6  der  from  the  parliament,  which  he  chofe  to  obey. 
On  the  nineteenth  of  May^  the  two  houfes  publifh- 
ed  a  remonftrance  or  declaration,  as  a  reply  to  the 
anfwers  which  the  king  had  made  to  fome  former 
addrefies  ;  and  he  refuted  them  by  another  declara- 
tion. They  recapitulated  as  ulual  all  the  errors  of 
his  conduct :  they  arrogated  to  themfdves  the 
power  of  a  parliament,  as  if  a  parliament  could 
exift  without  the  concurrence  of  the  fovereign  ; 
they  magnified  their  own  meafures  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  Ireland;  they  expatiated  upon  the  immi- 
nent danger  to  which  the  nation  was  expcied  ;  and 
they  afcnbed  all  thofe  dangers  to  the  malignant 
party  by  which  the  king  was  mifled.  Charles,  on 
the  other  hand,  vindicated  himfelf  from  their  af- 
perfions ;  detected  the  abfurdity  and  preemption 
of  their  affliming  the  appellation  of  a  parliament ; 
recriminated  upon  their  condud,  their  iniblent  ex- 
prefTions,  their  acts  of  arbitrary  power,  and  their 
Supporting  individuals  who  had  been  guilty  of  high 
treafon.  He  demonftrated  the  fallacy  of  their  im- 
puting to  him  the  delay  in  fending  fuccours  to  Ire- 
land -,  and  the  falfity  of  thofe  dangers,  plots,  and 
confpiracies,  which  they  themfelves  had  feigned, 
for  the  purpofes  of  blackening  the  character  of 
their  fovereign,  and  keeping  up  the  ferment  of 
the  nation.  Charles  never  (hone  fo  much  as  in  his 
adverfity,  which  called  forth  the  exertion  of  thofe 
faculties  which  are  not  fo  much  employed  in  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  He  flood  collected 
within  himfelf  with  admirable  fortitude,  depended 
upon  his  own  lights,  difclofed  a  furprifing  extent 
of  underftanding,  and  reafoned  with  great  Strength 
of  argument  and  precifion.  His  meffagss,  anfwers, 
and  declarations,  are  clofe,  clear,  and  nervous  -, 

though 
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though  the  mcft  mafterly  of  thofe    performances  A-c  l64*. 
were  penned   by  the  lord    Falkland,    a  nobleman 
equally  remarkable  for  the  elegance  cf  his  mind, 
and  the  moderation  of  his  temper. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  the  commons  Theho«f« 
pafled  feveral  votes,  importing,  That  the  king  had  prefen^the 
formed  a  defign  to  make  war  upon  the  parliament  :  * 

That  fuch  a  defign  was  contrary  to  his  coronation- 
oath,  and  tended  to  the  diffolution  of  government: 
and,  that  all  aflifting  him  in  this  war  mould  be  re- 
puted and  punifhed  as  traitors.  Then  they  fent  a 
petition  to  the  king,  defiring  he  would  difmifs  the 
troops  he  had  levied;  otherwife  they  fhould  be 
obliged  to  fecure  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  by  more 
effectual  meaus.  In  his  anfwer  he  reproached  them 
with  having  appointed  a  guard  to  themfelves  -,  and 
with  having  commanded  the  fheriffs  of  counties  to 
oppofe  all  fuch  perfons  as  mould  affemble  by  order 
of  his  majefty.  On  the  fecond  day  of  June,  they 
prefented  him  with  nineteen  propcfiticns  for  re- 
eftablifhing  a  good  underftanding  between  the  king 
and  parliament  •,  with  which,  if  he  had  complied, 
he  mud  have  fhamefully  given  up,  to  an  inveterate 
faction,  the  whole  regal  power,  prerogative,  and 
dignity  :  he  muft  have  contributed  to  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate, 
betrayed  theinterefl  cf  his  fucceffors,  reduced  him- 
felf  to  the  moil  difgraceful  dependence  upon  his 
perfonal  enemies,  and  rendered  his  name  a  reproach 
among  the  princes  of  the  earth.  To  thefe  picpo- 
fals  he  wrote  fuch  an  anfwer  as  muft  have  fatisfied, 
every  perfon  whofe  judgment  was  not  biaiTed  by 
rancour  and  prepoffeffion  ;  but  he  hsd  to  do  with 
a  fet  of  men  who  had  planned  a  total  revolution  of 
government,  and  who  had  proceeded  too  far  in 
this  defign  to  recede  with  fafety.  For  this  reafon, 
all  their  votes,  refolutions,  remcnftrances,  and  de-  . 
clarations,  were  evidently  calculated  to  irritate  and 
6  alarm 
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A.C,  1641.  alarm  the  minds  of  the  people,  inflame  animofides, 
and  widen  the  breach  between  the  fpvereign  and 
the  two  houfes  of  parliament  •,  whereas  Charles, 
from  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  bent  his 
whole  endeavours  towards  the  re-eilablifhment  of  a 
good  underftanding  between  him  and  them,  by  re- 
peated concefiions,  redreffing  grievances,  and  part- 
ing with  the  moft  undoubted  prerogatives  of  his 
crown.  This  was  was  the  great  aim  of  his  whole 
conduft,  except  when  he  was  provoked  by  infults, 
Or  feduced  by  ram  counfel  into  fome  incifcretions, 
from  which  the  moft  upright  and  cautious  minds 
are  not  wholly  exempt. 

The  two  houfes  having  received  intelligence  that 
the  queen  had  fold  or  impawned  fome  of  the  crown- 
jewels  at  Amfterdam,  publifhed  an  order,  declar- 
ing all  thofe  concerned  in  felling  or  pawning  thofe 
jewels,  or  in  raifing  money  for  the  king,  enemies 
of  the  ft  ate.  The  commons  likewife  ordered  the 
iheriffs  of  counties  to  fummon  the  members  who 
had  withdrawn  themfelves  from  parliament,  to  re- 
fume  their  feats  before  the  fixteemh  day  of  June, 
on  pain  of  a  certain  fine,  and  fuch  other  punifhment 
as  the  houfe  mould  think  proper  to  inflicl.  At  the 
fame  time  the  upper  houfe  ordered  nine  of  their 
members,  who  had  retired  to  York,  to  appear  at 
juflworth.  their  bar  on  the  eighth  day  of  June,  as  delinquents, 
Theyim-  As  they  exculed  tnemfelves  by  letters  from  obeying 
peachthe  this  order,  the  commons  prefented  an  impeachment 
^fcntlcrds'againft  them  :  the  lords  publifhed  a  fentencc,  ex- 
cluding them  from  fitting  in  their  houfe  during  the 
continuance  of  this  parliament,  and  condemning 
them  to  imprilbnment  in  the  lower,  for  fuch  a 
period  of  time  as  the  hoofe  fhculd  think  proper  to 
prefcribe.  On  the  tenth  day  of  June,  the  two 
houfes  having  received  intimation  that  the  king 
had  granted  con- millions  to  levy  troops,  publiihed 
jpro^ofals  for  borrowing  either  money  or  plate  for 

the 
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the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Charles,  informed  A- c- 164»» 
of  this  meafure,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, forbidding  the  citizens  to  lend  money  to  the 
two  houfes.  They  forthwith  ifiued  a  declaration, 
repreienting  the  abfolute  neceflky  of  putting  them- 
felves  in  a  pofture  of  defence  againft  the  violent 
defigns  of  the  king  :  and  he  publifhed  a  long  an- 
fwer,  reproaching  them  with  their  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings, contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm  :  at  length,  by  a  printed  crder,  they  prohi- 
bited all  perfons  from  publifhing  any  declaration  of 
the  king,  or  other  writing,  contrary  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  parliament.  The  king,  fuppoiing  thatThe 
the  captains  of  his  navy  were  generally  well  revolts  fro« 
affcaed  to  his  perfon,  deprived  the  earl  of  Nor-  the  king' 
thumberland  of  the  pod  of  high-admirrl  -,  ordered 
the  earl  of  Warwick  to  refign  his  command,  which 
was  given  to  Sir  John  Pennington  ;  and  wrote  to 
every  individual  captain,  commanding  him  to 
weigh  anchor  from  the  Downs,  and  fail  directly  to 
Burlington  bay.  The  captains  were  very  well  dif- 
pofed  towards  his  majefty  ;  but  the  fcheme  was  exe- 
cuted in  foch  a  dilatory  and  indifcreet  manner,  that 
Warwick  found  an  opportunity  to  tamper  with  the 
individuals  and  confirm  them  in  their  attachment 
to  his  command,  which  was  renounced  by  two 
only  ;  and  thefe  being  arrefted,  were  fent  priioners 
to  London. 

Mean  while,  the  earl  of  Newcaftle  took  pofief- 
fion  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  and  Tinmouth,  for 
the  fcrvice  cf  his  majefty,  who  had  by  this  time 
received  a  fmall  fupply  of  arms  and  ammunition 
from  Holland,  by  means  of  the  queen,  and  his  fon- 
in-law  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  appointed  the 
earl  of  Hertford  his  lieutenant-general  in  the  wef- 
tern  counties  :  the  earl  of  Lindfey  was  vefted  with 
the  command  of  the  army  under  the  command  of 
the  king  himfelf :  Sir  Jacob  Alhley  was  conftituted 
5  general 
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A,C.  1642.  general  of  the  infantry  ;  and  the  command  of  the 
cavalry  was  referved  for  the  king's  nephew  prince 
Rupert,  brother  to  the  elector  Palatine.  The  lord 
Digby,  in  his  paflag'e  from  Holland,  had  been 
taken  prifoner  in  difguife,  and  conveyed  to  Hull, 
where  finding  it  impoffible  to  remain  long  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  many  perfons  well  acquaint- 
ed with  his  features,  he  difcovered  himfelf  to 
Hotham,  in  confidence  of  his  honour  and  genero- 
fity.  The  governor  drfmiiTed  him  with  the  warmefl 
profeflions  of  duty  and  attachment  to  the  king  ; 
and  afTured  him,  that  if  his  majefty  would  appear 
before  the  place  with  the  lead  (hew  of  an  army  or 
artillery,  he  would  capitulate  immediately  after  the 

His  attempt  firft-  difcharge.     Charles,   influenced    by  this  pro- 

«j)0»  Hull.  .  -  „       Y  i      i  r        •  \  •    •  •    i          i 

mile,  aiiembled  a  number  or  militia,  with  about 
feven  hundred  horfe,  and  formed  the  blockade  of 
Hull,  after  having  publifhed  a  proclamation,  fpe- 
cifying  his  reafons  for  undertaking  the  fiege  ;  and 
fummoned  the  town  to  furrender.  But  by  this  time 
Hotham  was  fo  narrowly  watched  by  his  own  fon, 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  garrifon,  who  were  de- 
voted to  the  two  houfes,  that  he  excuieJ  himfelf 
from  the  performance  of  his  promife  ;  and  the  king, 
being  deftitute  of  means  to  carry  on  the  fiege  in 
clarendon.  £orrTlj  was  obliged  to  defift  from  the  enterprize.  In 
the  mean  time  he  had  received  an  addrefs  from  the 
two  houfes,  befeeching  him  to  difcontinue  his  war- 
like preparations,  remove  his  forces  from  Hull, 
difband  his  troops,  and  withdraw  his  garrifons  from 
Newcaftle,  Tinmouth,  and  other  places  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln  ;  on  which  conditions  they  pro- 
mofed  to  lay  afide  the  preparations  they  had  begun 
to  make  in  their  own  defence.  Their  terms  the 
king  rejected,  and  in  his  turn  prefented  them  with 
propofals,  to  which  they  made  no  farisfactory  an- 
ivver.  About  rhe  beginning  of  Auguft,  Goring 
governor  of  Portfmouth  declared  for  the  king,  and 

was 
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was  immediately  blocked  up  by  Tea  and  land  -,  the  A-c- l6^- 
earl  of  Warwick  commanding  the  fleet,  and  the 
militia  of  the  adjacent  parts  being  aflembled  by  a 
committee  of  the  two  houfes,  appointed  for  that 
fervice.  The  governor  having  neglected  to  furnifh 
the  place  with  fait  and  corn  was  in  a  few  days 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  retired  to  Holland.  Dur- 
ing this  fhort  blockade,  the  king  pubhfhed  a  decla- 
ration, recapitulating  all  the  caufcs  of  his  com- 
plaint againft  the  two  houfes ;  declaring  them 
guilty  of  high-treafon,  and  forbidding  his  fubjeds 
to  obey  their  orders. 

At  the  fame  time  he  iffued  a  proclamation,  com  Hefetsup 
manding  all  perfons  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  to  tJViiti^- 
repair,  on  the  twenty  -fifth  of  Augjift,  to  Netting-  ham-  > 
ham,  where  he  intended  to  fet  up  the  royal  ilan- 
dard,  in  conformity  v/ith  the  antient  practice  of  the 
Englilh  kings,  when,  upon  extraordinary  occafionr, 
they  needed  the  afiiftance  of  their  people.  Mean 
while,  he  detached  the  earl  of  Hertford,  and  fome 
other  noblemen,  to  manage  his  intereft  in  the  wef- 
tern  counties.  He  himfelf  repaired  to  Lincoln, 
where  he  borrov/ed  the  arms  of  the  trained-bands 
for  the  ufe  of  his  new-levied  troops ;  and  from 
thence  he  marched  to  Nottingham,  where  he  re-  ^ 
viewed  his  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  feven  hundred 
horfemen,  well  mounted  and  accoutred.  Hearing 
that  the  earl  of  EfTex  was  on  his  march  with  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  to  take  poflefiion  of  Coven- 
try, he  advanced  to  that  city  with  his  horfe,  in  or- 
der  to  anticipate  the  enemy  j  but  he  was  rerufed 
admittance  by  the  mayor,  and  returned  to  Notting- 
ham very  much  chagrined,  leaving  the  command 
of  his  cavalry  to  Wilmot  the  commifTary-general, 
who  next  day  retreated  fhamtfuliy,  before  twelve 
hundred  men  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  efcorred  by 
one  troop  of  horfe.  The  king's  proclamation  had 
produced  fo  little  efleft,  that  when  the  royal  flan- 
da  rd 
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A.C.  1642.  dard  was  fet  up  at  Nottingham,  not  a  foul  appeared 
but  a  few  trained  bands  affembled  for  that  purpofe. 
Every  countenance  was  overfpread  with  melancholy 
and  dejection  ;  and  the  ftandard  being  blown  down 
by  a  ftorm,  this  accident  was  interpreted  into  an  un- 
lucky omen.  Indeed  nothing  could  be  more  me- 
lancholy than  the  profpect  of  this  unhappy  monarch, 
deftitute  of  troops,  arms,  artillery,  and  ammunition, 
except  a  very  inconfiderable  fupply,  altogether  in- 
adequate to  his  necefiities,  furrounded  by  timorous 
friends,  diffracted  by  jarring  councils,  wanting  even 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  arid  threatened  by  a  powerful 
faction,  which  had  not  only  defpoiled  him  of  his  re- 
venue and  authority,  but  alfo  interefted  the  majo- 
rity and  richer  part  of  the  nation  in  its  rebellious 
deligns  :  nay,  he  was  expoled  to  the  mod  imme- 
diate hazard  from  a  body  of  his  adverfaries,  confift  - 
jng  of  five  thouiand  foot  foldiers,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred cavalry,  who  had  by  this  time  taken  pofieffion 
of  Coventry. 

Clarendon.  •>  11-  t         »  i     •  /-?• 

In  this  emergency,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his 
JSSn$the  council,  fent  the  earls  of  Southampton  and  Dorfer, 
king  and  the  sjr  J0hn  Q0iepeperi  and  Sir  William  Udal-1,  with 
***'  a  meffage  to  the  two  houfes,  propofing  a  treaty  for 
an  accommodation,  declaring  his  firm  refolution  to 
maintain  the  true  relig  on,  and  the  privileges  of  his 
people  i  protefting  that  he  earneflly  defired  peace  ; 
and  that  mould  his  propofal  be  rejected,  God  would 
not  impute  to  him  the  blood  that  might  be  fhed  in 
the  courfe  of  their  difpute.  The  deputies  were  treated 
with  great  inference  and  contempt  by  both  houfes ; 
and  their  anfwer  imported,  that  without  derogating 
from  the  privileges  of  .parliament,  they  could  not 
treat  with  the  king,  until  he  fhould  have  revoked 
thole  proclamations  by  which  they  were  declared 
guilty  of  high  trealbn.  In  a  iubfequent  meflage, 
he  promif-d  to  revoke  thofe  proclamations,  and  take 
down  his  ftandard,  as  foon  as  they  fnould  fix  a  day 

for 
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for  recalling  their  declarations,  by  which  all  his A- c-  l64z- 
friends  and  adherents  were  treated  as  traitors  to  their 
country.  They  infifted  on  their  former  anfwer,  af- 
furing  him,  that  if  he  would  return  to  his  parlia- 
ment, after  the  revocation  which  they  had  propofed, 
he  ihould  receive  fenfible  marks  of  their  fidelity  and 
obedience  -,  but  that  the  parliament,  as  reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  kingdom,  would  never  fuffer  itftlf  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  his  majefty's  pernicious 
counfellors.  Then  they  publimed  a  declaration, 
protefting  that  they  would  never  lay  down  their 
arms,  until  the  king  fhould  have  abandoned  the  de- 
linquents to  the  juftice  of  parliament.  Charles  fenc 
a  third  meflage,  in  which  he  faid  the  public  mould 
judge  whether  he  or  they  had  manifefted  the  warmer 
folicitude  for  peace  •,  that  mould  they  in  the  fequel 
defire  to  treat,  he  would  always  remember,  that  the 
blood  to  be  (bed  was  that  of  his  fubjecls  ;  and  that 
he  would  return  to  his  parliament  as  foon  as  the 
caufes  of  his  abfence  mould  ceafe.  To  this  they  re- 
turned a  very  acrimonious  anfwer,  charging  his  fol- 
diers  with  having  committed  the  moft  violent  out- 
rages, and  himfelf  with  having  not  only  carefifed 
the  agents  or"  the  Irifli  rebels,  but  alfo  with  having 
feized  the  ammunition,  cloathing,  and  horfes,  pro- 
vided for  the  reduction  of  thofe  rebels,  in  order  to 
be  employed  againft  his  own  parliament.  Charles, 
in  a  iubfequent  declaration,  abfolutely  denied  the 
truth  of  thofe  imputations  ;  obferving,  by  way  of 
recrimination,  that  the  two  houfes  had  made  no 
fcruple  of  ufmg  againft  their  fovereign  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  raifed  for  the  relief  of  Ireland ; 
that  though  the  houfe  of  commons  was  compofed 
of  above  five  hundred  members,  two  hundred  had 
been  obliged  to  relinquim  their  feats,  by  the  violence 
and  threats  of  the  majority;  and  that,  of  one  hun- 
dred peers,  not  above  fixteen  continued  to  fie  in  the 
'upper  houfe  of  parliament. 

NUMB.  LXVI.  R  During 
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A.  0.1642.      During  this  conteft,  the  earl  of  EfTex  aflembled 
at  Northampton  an  army  of  fixteen  thoufand  men, 
well  armed,  with  an  excellent  train  of  artillery.  The 
king,  diffident  of  his  fafety  at  Nottingham,   began 
his  march  towards  Wales,  with  a  fmall  number  of 
troops,  ill  provided,  in  hope  of  fecuring  Chefter 
and  Shrewfbury.    At  Wellington,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Derby,  he  harrangued  his  little  army,  pro- 
tefting,  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  that  he 
would  maintain  the  true  proteftanf  religion,  as  efta- 
blifiied  in  the  church  of  England;    that  he  would 
defend  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  fubjects  ; 
and  particularly  obferve  thofe  laws  to  which  he  had 
given  his  aiTent  in  the  prefent  parliament.    He  found 
himlelf  obliged  to  ufe  fome  horfes  defigned  for  the 
fervice  of  Ireland,  and  to  borrow  arms  from  the 
militia  of  the  places  through  which  he  pafled.    The 
inhabitants  of  Shrewfbury  received   him  with  the 
•warmeil  demonftrations  of  joy  and  affedion.  There 
he  eftablilhed  his  head-quarters  •,    and  the  number 
of  his  troops  increafed  fo  confiderably,  that  in  a 
few  days  he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
fand infantry,  and  four  thoufand  horfe.     He  was 
fupplied  with  money  by  feme  friends  in  London  j 
the  loyal  univerfity  of  Oxford  dedicated  the  plate 
of  all  their  colk-ges  to  his  fervice;  and  their  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge. 
Sir  John  Byron  had  been  fert  to  Oxford  for  this 
.fupply,  with  a  fmall  detachment  of  cavalry;    and 
prince  Ruperr,  who  had  a  (Turned  the  command  of 
th?  hcrfe,  was  detached  with  another- body  coWor- 
ceft.-r,  in  order  to  meet  and  f-cure  Byron  in  his  re- 
turn.     Mean  while,  the  earl  of  EfTex  refolving  to 
fix  his  head- quarters  in  this  city,  ordered  Nathaniel 
Fie-nnes  to  advance,  and  rake  p>  ifedion  of  the  plac^; 
but  this  officer  finding  Byron  had  entered  it  with 
his  convoy,  retired  with  precipitation.    Immediately 
after  his  departure,  prince  Rupert  arrived  with  his 

brother 
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brother  Maurice,  and  had  fcarce  alighted,  when  he  A-  c- 1642- 
perceived  five  hundred  horfe  of  EJTex's  army,  com- 
manded by  colonel  Sandys,'  advancing  through  a 
defile  juft  at  hand.  He  and  his  company  imme^ 
diately  mounted  -,  and  with  admirable  courage  and 
prefence  of  mind,  attacked  the  enemy  as  they  came 
out  of  the  lane  :  they  were  totally  routed,  after 
having  left  their  commander  and  about  thirty  men 
killed  on  the  fpot-,  and  feveral  officers  were  taken. 
The  fuccefs  of  this  fir  ft  ikirmifh  wonderfully  inspirited  Ruftworth. 
the  royalifts,  and  impreiTed  theene-my  with  a  terror  clarendon. 
of  prince  Rupert,  who  had  given  fuch  an  early  proof 
of  extraordinary  conduct  and  bravery.  He  forth- 
with conducted  his  convoy  to  Shrewfbury,  where 
the  plate  was  coined  for  the  king's  ufe  ;  and  next 
day  the  earl  of  Eflex  took  poffefiion  of  Wcrcefter, 
•where  he  refided  for  fome  time,  during  which  he 
fecured  the  cities  of  Hereford,  Gloucefter,  and  Bri- 
ftol. 

The  king  had  no  foor.er  aflembled  an  army,  with 
which  he  thought  he  could  aft  upon  the  often  five, 
than  he  began  his  march  from  Shrewfbury  rov/irds 
London;  and  in  two  days  after  his  departure,  rh-e 
earl  of  Eflex  put  himfelf  in  motion  to  attend  his 
rear.  On  the  twenty  fecond  day  of  October,  the 
armies  were  within  Iix  miles  of  each  other.  TheBiH<rof 
king  having  received  intelligence  that  EiTex  had  ad-  E->gohiii.f 
vanced  toKeinton,  a  village  on  the  borders  of  War- 
wickfhire,  drew  up  his  army  on  Edge- hill,  abouc 
two  miles  from  the  enemy  i  and  on  Sunday  the 
twenty-third  day  of  the  month,  gave  them  battle. 
The  army  of  Effex  was  fuperior  in  number  to  the 
royalifts,  who  did  not  exceed  ten  thoufand  horfs  and 
foot.  He  pofted  Ram  fey,  a  Scoctifh  officer,  at  the 
head  of  a  thoufand  horfe,  on  the  left  wing.  He 
himfelf  commanded  the  line  of  infantry,  with  about 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  extending  from  Keinton 
towards  Edge-hill  j  and  Sir  WUliam  Balfour,  ading 
R  2  under 
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A.C.  1642.  under  the  earl  of  Bedford,  was  intrufted  with  a 
ftrong  body  of  horfe  as  a  referve.  The  king's  right 
wing  of  horfe  was  commanded  by  prince  Rupert, 
the  left  by  commififary  Wilmot,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Alhton.  The  earl  of  Lindfey,  though  general, 
fought  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment ; 
Sir  Edmund  Verney,  knight-martial,  carried  the 
king's  ftandard  -,  and  Sir  John  Byron  formed  the 
referve  with  his  own  regiment  only.  About  three 
o'clock,  in  the  afternoon,  prince  Rupert  advancing 
to  charge  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  Sir  Faithful 
Fortefcue,  with  his  whole  troop,  deferred  from  Ram- 
fey,  and  joined  the  prince,  who  charged  their  ad- 
verfaries  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were  immedi- 
ately routed,  and  purlued  for  two  miles.  Wilmot 
and  Sir  Arthur  Afliton,  met  with  the  fame  fuccefs 
againft  the  right  wing  of  Effex  -,  and  the  referve 
under  Byron  joined  in  the  purfuit,  leaving  the  in- 
fantry on  both  fides  ro  difpute  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  During  this  conteft,  Sir  William  Balfour  ad- 
vancing with  his  referve,  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the 
royalifts,  and  did  great  execution.  The  earl  of 
Lindfey  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  fon  the 
lord  Willoughby  taken  prifoner,  while  he  endea- 
voured to  refcue  his  father-,  Sir  Edmund  Verney 
being  (lain,  the  ftandard  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  but  was  recovered  by  the  valour  of  captain 
John  Smith.  The  king's  whole  infantry  was  thrown 
into  confufion,  and  himfelf  with  his  two  fons  in 
great  danger  of  being  taken.  When  prince  Rupert 
and  Wilmot  returned  from  the  purfuit,  their  troops 
were  fo  farigued  and  fcattered,  that  they  could  not 
be  brought  into  order  fo  as  to  renew  the  charge  ;  and 
night  approaching,  left  the  fate  of  the  day  undecided. 
Each  fide  kept  its  ground,  and  next  morning  both 
armies  fronted  one  another.  About  five  thoufand 
combatants  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
greater  number  of  thefe  having  been  killed  by  the 

king's 
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king's  cavalry.  Befides  the  earl  of  Lindfey,  and  A  c-  «64«- 
Sir  Edmund  Verney,  the  king  loft  the  iord  Aubig- 
ney,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox. 
Among  thofe  who  fell  on  the  other  fide,  were  the 
lord  St.  John  of  Bletfo,  eldeft  fon  to  the  earl  of  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  Charles  Eflcx,  an  officer  of  reputa^- 
tion.  Lord  Willoughby,  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford, 
Sir  Edward  Stradling,  and  feveral  perfons  of  dh- 
ftinction  in  the  king's  army,  were  taken.  His  fol- 
diers  fuffered  greatly  from  the  cold,  which  was  very 
fevere  in  the  night ;  and  indeed,  both  fides  feemed 
to  think  themfclves  vanquifhed.  Effex  retired  to 
Warwick-caftle  ;  and  the  king,  having  appointed 
Ruthven  general  of  his  army,  in  the  room  of  the 
earl  of  Lindfey,  marched  to  Banbury,  and  fum- 
moned  the  caftle  to  furrender.  Though  the  garrU 
fon  confifted  of  eight  hundred  infantry,  and  a  troop 
of  Ixorfe,  they  immediately  capitulated  ;  and  one 
half  of  the  foldiers  inlifted  in  the  king's  army.  Here 
he  left  a  garrifon,  under  the  command  of  the  earl 
of  Northampton,  and  next  day  entered  Oxford, 
where  he  was  received  with  joy  and  acclamation. 

The  two  houfes,  though  they  arrogated  to  them- 
felves  the  victory,  were  neverthelefs  overwhelmed 
with  condensation,  when  they  learned  the  particu- 
lars of  the  battle  ;  while  the  king's  friends  at  Lon- 
don feized  this  opportunity  of  exaggerating  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  royalifts,  and  expatiating  upon  the  ne- 
cemty  of  a  peace.  On  the  day  that  preceded  the 
battle,  the  two  houfes  had  publifhed  a  declaration, 
taxing  the  king  with  having  given  commifTions  to 
papifts ;  with  having  fcnt  perions  to  levy  troops  at 
Hamburgh,  and  in  Denmark  -,  encouraged  iriih 
rebels ;  and  entertained  feveral  perfons  declared 
guilty  of  high  treaibn,  namely,  lord  Digby,  Oneal, 
Williams,  Pollard,  and  Afhburnham.  They  liker 
wife  affirmed,  that  the  jefuits  had  collected  money 
for  his  ufe  in  foreign  countries  j  and  for  thefe  rea- 
R  3  fons, 
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A.  c.  1642  fons,  theyrefolved  to  engage  in  a  folemn  covenant, 
hoping  they  mould  be  joined  by  the  Scots,  accord- 
ing to  i  he  treaty  of  peace  fubfifting  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  Charles  publifhed  two  anfwers,  in  which 
he  pofuively  denied  the  truth  of  their  imputations; 
and  affirmed  there  was  a  great  number  of  papifts  in 
their  army.  In  their  reply  to  this  anfwer,  they  in- 
fifted  upon  his  having  granted  commiflions  to  ca- 
tholics, whom  they  named  :  at  the  fame  time,  they 
publifhed  a  petition,  prefented  to  the  king  by  the 
catholics  of  Lancafhire,  begging  permiffion  to  pro- 
vide thcmit-lves  with  arms  for  his  fervice  ;  and  his 
majedy's  anfwer,  in  which  he  complied  with  their 
requeft.  At  fuch  a  juncture,  when  the  constitution 
was  unhiriged,  and  the  legiflaturr  divided  within  it- 
felf ;  when  the  king  was- (tripped  of  his  prerogative, 
and  a  powerful  faction  had  actually  taken  arms 
againft  his  perfon,  it  was  natural,  it  wasjuft  in  him, 
to  embrace  the  offers  of  his  fubjects,  for  his  own 
prefervation  ;  and  it  was  prudent  to  wave  diflinc- 
tions,  which  he  could  not  maintain  with  any  regard 
ro  his  perfonal  fafety.  As  he  claimed  the  victory 
at  Edge- hill,  he,  in  order  to  fortify  his  pretenfions, 
and  intimidate  his  adverfaries,  fent  an  offer  of  par- 
don to  the  city  ot  London,  and  feveral  other  towns 
which  had  declared  for  the  two  houfes.  His  fecret 
friends  took  al!  occafions  to  magnify  [he  advantage, 
and  infpire  the  people  with  an  averfion  to  the  war. 

vigour  and  On  the  other  hand,  the  uarliament  rcfolved  to  de- 

jcfoluf  on  ol  .  i  '   •  /T  f 

the  two      mand  peace,  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  for 
houfes.       putting  themfelves  in  a  condirion  to  maintain  the 
war,   and  to  defire  the  afli  (lance  of  the  Scots,  in 
cafe  it  mould  be  found  neceffary. 
.   The  army  of  EfTex  was  immediately  recruited  by 
a  great  number  of  apprentices,  who  enlifted  in  con- 
fequence  of  an   ordinance,  importing  that  all  the 
time  of  their  fervice  in  the  field  moul-d  be  reckoned 
as  part  of  their  apprentitefhip  ;  and  they  fent  a  de- 
claration 
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claration  to  Scotland,  dcfiring  their  brethren  of  that  A-c- 164*» 
kingdom  to  prepare  forces  to  cover  their  frontiers 
from  the  attempts  of  the  popiih  army,  which  the 
earl  of  Newcaftle  had  railed  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  in  London, 
refolved  to  approach  that  city,  before  the  agitation 
produced  by  the  battle  fhould  fubfide,  hoping  that 
fome  commotion  would  be  raifed  in  his  favour. 
With  this  view  he  advanced  to  Reading,  which  was 
abandoned  with  precipitation  by  Harry  Martin,  who 
commanded  the  garrifon  compofed  of  the  parlia- 
ment's troops.  Thi§  motion  alarmed  the  two  houfes 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  difpatched  a  meflenger 
to  the  king,  to  defire  he  would  grant  a  fafe- con  duel: 
for  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons,  to  attend 
him  with  an  humble  petition.  He  complied  with 
their  requeft,  excepting  againfl  Sir  John  Evelyn, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  a  traitor.  The  houfes 
would  not  admit  of  this  exception,  efpecially  as  they 
received  an  information  that  the  earl  of  Efiex  was 
on  his  march  to  London  ;  but,  the  king  proceeding 
as  far  as  Colebrook,  their  appetite  for  peace  recur- 
red. The  apprehenfion  of  the  people  grew  clamo-  They  ren<i 
rous  and  importunate ;  and  the  earls  of  Northum-  jj^j"  * 
berland  and  Pembroke,  with  three  members  of  the  Colebrook. 
lower  houfe,  waited  upon  his  majefty  with  a  peti- 
tion, that  he  would  choofe  his  refidence  at  fome 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  he 
might  coveniently  treat  with  a  committee  of  parlia- 
ment, about  preventing  further  bloodmed,  and  re- 
eftablifhing  the  peace  of  the  nation. 

The  deputies  received  a  very  favourable  anfwer 
from  the  king,  who  pitched  upon  the  caftle  of 
Windlor,  which  was  in  their  pofleflion ;  and  they 
returned  with  a  leemingly  fincere  defire  of  peace, 
to  make  their  report  to  their  condiments,  when  this 
fair  profpec~b  of  an  accommodation  was  ruined  by 
the  impetuofity  of  prince  Rupert.  He  was  a  youtn 
R  4  of 
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A.C.  164*.  of  a  very  obftinate  temper,  and  ungracious  addrefs. 
Rufliwonh.  Far  fr°m  cravmg  tne  advice  of  more  experienced 
officers,  he  had  paid  no  deference  to  the  king's 
orders,  fmce  he  fii  ft  engaged  in  the  fervice ;  and 
acted  entirely  from  the  fuggeftions  of  his  own  head- 
ftrong  ambition.  He  now  advanced  with  all  the 
cavalry  as  far  asHounflow,  and  underftanding  that 
Effex  had  taken  pofle/Tion  of  Kingfton,  Acton, 
and  Brentford,  fo  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
intercepted,  he  fenf  a  meffenger  to  the  king,  de- 
firing  he  might  be  fuftained  by  the  reft  of  the  army. 
Hefurprifjs  The  infantry  immediately  began  their  march,  and 
Brentford,  the  avenues  of  Brentford  being  barricaded  by  the 
Clarendon,  enemy,  the  place  was  taken  by  aflauit,  after  a  warm 
action,  in  which  the  king's  troops  took  above  five 
hundred  prifoners,  eleven  pair  of  colours,  fifteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  houfes  loudly  exclaimed  againft  this 
attack,  as  a  proof  of  the  king's  infmcerity  and 
perfidious  dealing,  though  they  had  no  reafon  to 
complain,  as  they  had  not  demanded  a  ceffation  ; 
and  their  general  had  taken  poffefiion  of  Kingfton 
and  Acton,  after  their  committee  had  waited  upon 
his  majefty.  Neverthelefs,  he  fent  a  meffage  to 
the  parliament,  importing,  that  what  he  had  done 
was  in  confequence  of  the  motions  of  Eflex  ;  that 
he  was  ftill  cordially  difpofed  to  peace,  and  would 
expect  their  deputies  at  Brentford.  His  meffenger 
was  maltreated  and  imprifoned ;  the  two  houfes 
affirmed,  that  the  king's  defign  was  to  furprife 
and  plunder  the  city  of  London  ;  and  they  ordered 
the  mayor  to  fend  the  trained-bands  to  reinforce  the 
earl  of  EfTex.  By  this  conjunction  he  was  rendered 
much  ftronger  than  Charles.  Both  armies  faced 
one  another  a  whole  day,  on  the  heath,  near  Brent- 
ford -,  and,  in  the  evening,  the  king  wheeled  off 
to  Kingfton,  which  the  enemy  had  quitted.  He 
jay  at  Hampton-Court,  from  whence  he  retired  to 

Oat- 
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Oat- lands,  where  firft  hearing  how  his  character  A- c-  »M. 
was  afperfed,  touching  the  attack  at  Brentford,  he, 
in  a  meflage  to  the  houfes,  repeated  his  reafons  for 
the  ftep  he  had  taken,  complained  of  thofe  falfe  im- 
putations, and  told  them  he  would  move  to  a 
greater  diftance  from  London,  that  they  might  pre- 
pare their  propofals,  without  any  apprehenfion  ;  or, 
that  if  they  were  averfe  to  a  treaty,  he  was  content 
to  put  an  end  to  the  miferies  of  his  people  by  one 
decifive  battle.  Mean  while,  he  directed  his  forces 
to  retire  to  Reading,  and  difmified  the  prifoners  he 
had  taken,  after  they  had  promifed  upon  oath 
that  they  would  never  bear  arms  againft  their  fo- 
vereign. 

The  parliament  having  received  offers  of  men 
and  money  from  the  citizens  of  London,  influenc- 
ed by  Pennington  the  mayor,  pafled  an  ordinance, 
that  all  fuch  as  mould  furnifh  men,  money,  horfes, 
or  arms  for  the  fervice,  mould  be  repayed  with  in- 
tereft  j  and  for  fuch  payment,  they  engaged  the 
public  faith  of  the  kingdom.  They  reinforced  the 
army,  carefled  the  earl  of  Effex,  and  conftituted 
him  fole  general.  Then  they  petitioned  the  king 
to  return  to  his  parliament,  with  his  royal,  not  his 
martial  attendance.  To  this  addrefs  he  returned  a 
fuitable  reply,  ftill  exprefling  his  defire  to  treat  of 
an  accommodation.  They  declared  he  had  no  mind 
to  peace  ;  and  ordered  their  general  to  march  with 
h.s  army  to  Windfor,  after  their  chaplains  Down- 
ing and  Marfhal  had  abfolved  the  foldiers  of  the 
oath  they  had  taken  at  Brentford,  to  abftain  from 
carrying  arms  againft  the  king.  All  hope  of  peace  Heretr«»t» 
being  now  vanimed,  Charles  left  a  ftrong  garrifon 
in  Reading,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur 
Afhton,  while  he  himfelf  marched  with  the  reft  of 
his  army  to  Oxford.  Wallingford  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city,  the  Brill  on  the  edge  of 
Buckinghamihire,  and  Banbury  were  fecured  with 

gar- 
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A.  c.  1642.  garrifons  ;  and  the  head  quarters  for  the  horfe  were 
ellabliihed  at  Abingdon  :  fo  that  he  commanded 
Oxfordfhire    and   Bcrkfhire,    and    influenced    the 
counties  of  Buckingham  and  Northampton.   Marl- 
borough  in  Wiltfhire  being  held  for  the  parliament 
by  Rain  fey,   a  Scottifli  officer  in  their  fervice,   the 
king  lent  thither  Wilmot,  now  appointed  lieute- 
nant- general  of  the  horfe,  w'uh  a  tlrong  detachment, 
which  entered  the  town  by  aflfault.  They  took  the 
governor,  officers,   and  a  thoufand  prilbners,  and 
returned  fafe  to  Oxford  with  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  great  (lore  of  arms  and  ammunition  :   but  this 
advantage  was  in   fome  meafure  balanced  by  the 
misfortune   that   befel  the  lord  Grandifon,  who, 
with  three  or  four  regiments  of  horfe  and  dragoons, 
was  taken   by  the  enemy  at  Winchefter  •>    from 
whence,  however,  he  made  his  efcape  to  Oxford. 
He  refutes        The  king's  next  ftep  was  to  refute  the  declara- 
the  tfth"'  ^I0n  wn*cn  tne  two  noufcs  had  fent  into  Scotland. 
Commiffioners  from  that  kingdom  actually  refided 
in  London  ;  and,  before  the  armies  took  the  field, 
had   exhorted   the  parliament   to  a    reconciliation 
wilh  his  majefty.     He  now  fent  a  m-flage  to   the 
privy    council  of  Scotland,    complaining   of  the 
calumnies  which    had  been  circulated    by  the  two 
honies  and  their  emilTaries,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
character  ;    recapitulating  the  injuries  he  had  fuf- 
fered,   and  exhorting  his  fubje6ts  of  Scotland  to 
perfevere    in    their  duty   and    allegiance.     As  the 
king's  revenues  were  intercepted,   he  was  enabled 
by  the  loyalty  and  generofity  of  Oxford,   the  affec- 
tion  of  his   adherents,    and  particularly  by  fums 
drawn  from  his  friends  in  London,  to  defray  the 
neceffary  expence  of  his   army  and  houmold,  and 
even  to  make  preparations  for  the  erifuing  campaign. 
When,  according  to  cuftom,  he  appointed  merifFs 
in  all  the  counties,  the  commons  ordered  that  every 
perfon  fo  nominated,  fliould  be  profccuted  as  a  de- 
linquent. 
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quent.  Hearing  that  the  king  had  ordered  fome  of  A-c- 164=- 
tne  prifoners  taken  at  Edge-hill  to  be  indidted  for 
high-trt-afon,  they  declared  all  fuch  indictments  il- 
legal; inhibited  the  judges  to  proceed;  and  de- 
clared, that  if  any  of  their  ibldiers  fhould  be  exe- 
cuted, they  would  make  retaliation  upon  thofe  they 
had  taken  prifoners.  The  king  publifhed  a  procla- 
mation, forbidding  all  men  to  pay  or  receive  the 
duty  of  tonnnage  and  poundage  ;  and  the  houfes 
declared  that  no  perfon  mould  be  molelted  on  that 
account.  They  maintained  agents  in  Holland, 
Bruffels,  and  France.  1  he  prince  of  Orange  had 
heartily  engaged  in  the  caufe  cf  his  father- in  law; 
but  the  (tares -general  were  united  with  the  parlia- 
ment by  a  conformity  of  civil  and  religious  princi- 
ples. They  prevailed  upon  Francifco  de  Melos,  go- 
vernor of  Flanders,  to  difcountenance  the  king's 
friends  in  that  country.  The  king  of  Spain  had 
been  incenfcd  againft  Charles  for  having  concluded 
a  league  of  amity  with  the  crown  of  Portugal.  He 
had  encouraged  and  affifted  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  and 
now  his  ambaflador  at  London  carried  on  an  inti- 
mate correfpondence  with  the  two  houfes.  Riche- 
lieu, the  French  minifter,  had  been  concerned  in 
exciting  the  firft  commotions  in  Scotland.  La 
Ferte,  the  envoy  from  that  crown,  adted  as  a  Ipy 
for  the  parliament  ;  and  the  huguenots  were  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  ties  of  religion. 

In  order  to  raife  money  for  their  occafions,  the  Their  arbi- 
two  houfes  ordered  that  committees  fliould  be  named  £3,5" 
for  borrowing  money  and  plate  to  fupply  the  wants  «ifing  fup, 
of  the  army  •,  and  that  they  ihould  take  into  cufto- phcs> 
dy  all  provifions  of  money,  plate,  and  horfes,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
They  ordained,   that  Ifaac  Pennington,  mayor  of 
London,  arid  a  certain  number  of  aldermen  and  ci- 
tizens, mould  be  invelled  with   authority  to  im- 
power  fix  perfons  of  every  ward  in  London  to  aflefs 

all 
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A. c.  1642  all  perfons  who  refufed  to  contribute  in  fums  not 
exceeding  the  twentieth  part  of  their  fubftance;  to 
diflrain  goods  for  this  purpofe,  to  receive  rents,  to 
compound  debts,  end  even  to  imprifon  whole  fami- 
lies. The  king  publifhed  a  declaration,  explaining 
the  pernicious  confequences  of  fuch  an  arbitrary 
tyrannical  impofition,  which  deftroyed  the  moil  ef- 
fential  privileges  of  the  people  :  he  required  that 
his  loving  fubjecls  would  not  fubmit  to  iuch  an  ex- 
travagant ordinance,  or  give  any  affiftance  to  the 
army  of  the  rebels,  on  pain  of  incurring  fevere  pu- 
nilhment  and  perpetual  infamy.  A  great  nnmber 
of  citizens,  well  affected  to  his  majefty,  prepared 
a  petition  to  the  parliament,  recommending  a  treaty 
tor  peace  ;  but  the  two  houfes  refufed  to  receive  it, 
on  pretence  that  it  had  been  framed  by  delinquents. 
Another  of  the  fame  tenor  was  drawn  up  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Wefbminfler,  who  were  treated  in  the 
fame  ignominious  manner.  The  mayor  and  alder- 
men, at  the  inftigation  of  the  parliament,  fent  de- 
puties to  the  king,  with  a  petition,  defiring  him  tp 
difband  his  army,  and  return  to  his  parliament. 
To  this  he  returned  an  anfwer  by  a  gentleman,  who 
was  permitted  to  read  it  before  the  com  men- council 
of  the  city,  alTembled  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  in 
prefence  of  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons, 
who  had  taken  proper  precautions  to  prevent  its 
having  any  effect  to  his  advantage.  The  parlia- 
ment leemed  to  have  nothing  fo  much  at  heart  as 
the  extirpation  of  epifcopacy,  for  which  the  com- 
mons had  prepared  a  bill  ;  and,  by  their  intrigues, 
it  pafled  the  upper  houfe,  where  otherwife  it  would 
have  met  with  oppofiticn.  They  obierved,  that  this 
was  the  fole  condition  upon  which  the  Scots  would 
take  arms  in  their  behalf ;  and  they  infinuated  to 
thofe  whom  they  knew  extremely  averie  to  this  mea- 
fure,  that  in  cafe  of  a  treaty  v/ith  tne  king,  this  bill 
would  alarm  him  with  fuch  apprehenfions  for  the 
4  church, 
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.church,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  redeem  the  hier-  A  c- 164*- 
archy  with  fome  fignal  conce/Tion.    This  great  point  ciarcndoa. 
being  gained,  they  began  to  prepare  propofitions  of 
peace  to  be  prefented  to  his  majefty. 

Mean  while  the  civil  war  continued  to  rage  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  earl  of  New- 
caftle,  having  levied  forces  for  the  king's  fervice  in 
the  North,  was  oppofed  in  his  patting  the  riverTees, 
that  feparates  the  bifhopric  of  Durham  from  York- 
fhire,  by  young  Hotham,  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong 
detachment  from  the  army  of  lord  Fairfax,  who 
ccmmanded  for  the  parliament  in  that  country  :  buc 
the  earl  forced  his  paflage,  and  took  pofieffion  of  York 
with  eight  thoufand  men.  He  afterwards  attacked 
the  intrenchments  of  Fairfax  at  Tadcafter ;  but  met 
with  fuch  a  warm  reception,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
retire,  after  a  very  obftinate  action.  At  Gifbo- 
rough  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  defeated  fix  hundred 
men  in  the  king's  fervice,  commanded  by  colonel 
Slingfby,  who  v/as  taken,  with  a  good  number  of 
his  followers  :  and  the  tov/n  of  Leeds,  garrifoned 
by  fifteen  hundred  men,  under  Sir  William  Saville, 
was  afiaulted  and  taken  by  young  Fairfax,  fon  to 
the  general.  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
Sir  William  Saville,  for  the  parliament,  reduced 
Farnham,  Winchefler,  and  Chichefter.  In  Februa- 
ry, prince  Rupert  took  Cirencefter  by  aflault,  and 
made  twelve  hundred  prifoners.  Lord  Brook,  in 
attacking  fome  of  the  king's  troops  intrenched  ac 
Litchfield,  loft  his  life-,  but  the  poft  was  taken  by 
his  followers.  Thefe  under  Sir  John  Gill,  being  rein-  Battle  Of 
forced  by  Sir  William  Brereton  from  Nantwich,  JJ.y~ 
advanced  to  Stafford,  in  queit  of  the  earl  of  North- 
ampton, who  gave  them  battle  on  Hopton-heath, 
though  they  amounted  to  three  times  his  number. 
Their  horfe  were  immediately  routed  -,  but  the  earl 
being  difmounted,  was  (lain,  after  he  had  given  re- 
peated proofs  of  perfonal  prowefs,  and  refufcd  quar- 
ter 
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A.C.  i64z.  ter  from  the  hands  of  fuch  infamous  rebels.  Sir 
John  Byron,  who  commanded  the  victorious  caval- 
ry, would  have  attacked  them  die  next  day  ;  hut 
they  retired  by  favour  of  the  darkr.efs.  Lord  Her- 
bert, who  had  undertaken  the  ficge  of  Gloucefter, 
was  furprifed  by  Sir  William  Waller,  who  routed  his 
forces,  and  took  a  great  number  of  priioners.  Then 
he  reduced  the  cattle  of  Chepftow,  and  made  him- 
felf  matter  of  Monmouth. 

Piogrefs  of  The  war  was  carried  on  \vith  dill  greater  vigour 
H£  toft  *n  t^ie  we^ern  counties.  The  marquis  of  Hereford 
Cornwall,  had  been  appointed  general  for  the  king  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  eftablifhed  his  head-quarters  at 
Bath  ;  but  the  earl  of  Bedford,  who  commanded  for 
the  parliament,  having  railed  a  conquerable  force, 
obliged  him  to  retire  ir.to  Wales  j  from  whence  he 
detached  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  into  Cornwall,  with 
about  five  hundred  horfe,  to  manag-  the  king's  in- 
tereft  in  that  county.  This  gentleman  was  well  re- 
ceived in  Cornwall  •,  and  the  whole  county,  through 
the  influence  of  Sir  Bevil  Greenvj],  declared  for  his 
majedy.  Hopton,  having  afiembled  three  thou- 
fand  Cornifhmen,  drove  the  commifTioners  of  the 
parliament  from  Launcefton,  where  they  had  made 
fome  levies,  and  afterwards  from  Saltafh-,  but  as 
they  refufed  to  ferve  in  any  other  county,  he  difmif- 
fed  them  after  this  fervice  :  nevertheless,  he  found 
means  to  maintain  about  five  hundred  regular  troops, 
with  which  he  made  incurficns  into  Devonflr.re. 
The  parliament,  alarmed  at  his  fuccefs,  formed  an 
army  of  the  forces  they  had  railed  in  the  counties  of 
Dorfet,  Somerfet,  and  Dsvon,  and  conferred  the 
command  of  it  upon  the  earl  of  Stamford.  This 
nobleman  fent  a  flrong  detachment  into  Cornwall, 
under  Ruthven.  a  Scottiih  o.'rker,  governor  of  Ply- 
mouth, who  pafied  the  river  T.imar  near  Saltafh, 
and  advanced  to  Bradock  down,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lifkard,  where  he  was  encountered  and  de- 
feated 
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feated  by  Sir  Ralph  Hopton.  Ruthven  fled  toA«c.  164*. 
Saltafh,  v.-hich  he  endeavoured  to  fortify  ;  and  the 
earl  of  Stamford,  who  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
Launcefton,  in  order  to  join  Ruthven,  retired  to 
Taviftock.  The  victors  dividing  their  f  on  es,  part 
of  them  marched  with  lord  Mohun  and  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton  to  Saltafh,  which  they  took  by  aJfifault ; 
Ruthven  efcaping  by  fea  to  Plymouth.  The  other 
divifion,  conducted  by  Sir  John  Berkley,  Sir  Eevil 
Greenvil,  and  colonel  Amburnham,  advanced  to 
Taviftock,  which  the  earl  of  Stamford  abandoned 
at  their  approach.  Immediately  after  thefe  tranf- 
aftions,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Devonfhire  and  Corn- 
wall agreed  to  a  neutrality,  that  the  feat  of  war 
might  be  removed  from  thefe  two  counties.  The 
fame  expedient  was  propofed  in  Yorkfhire;  and 
the  articles  were  actually  drawn  up  between  the 
lord  Fairfax  for  the  parliament,  and  Henry  Bel- 
lafis,  heir-apparent  of  the  lord  Falconbridge,  who 
adhered  to  his  majelty.  Thefe  were  fubfcnbed  by 
the  principal  perfons  of  either  party;  but  the  par- 
liament difown?d  the  t  ran  fad  ion,  reprimanded  Fair- 
fax, exprefied  their  deieftation  of  a  neutrality,  and 
ordered  him  to  proceed  according  to  his  former 
inftruclions.  About  the  middle  of  February,  ths 
queen,  who  had  fent  repeated  fupplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition  from  Holland  for  his  majefty's  fer- 
vice,  took  (hipping  for  England ;  and  arriving  at 
Burlington  bay,  was  received  by  the  earl  of  New- 
caftle,  whoefcorted  her  to  York,  from  whence  me 
was  afterwards  conducted  to  Oxford. 

The  tv/o  houies,  having  finifned  their  propofi-  Treaty  at 
tions,  demanded  of  the  king  a  fafe-conduct  for  a^^rudajn" 
committee,  which  was  granted   in   favour  of  the 
earls  of  Northumberland^   Pembroke,   Salifbury, 
and  'Holland,    the    lords    vifcounts    VVenman   and 
Dungarnon,   Sir  John  Holland,    Sir  William  Lit- 

tor, 
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A.C.  i64».  tons  WHliam  Pierpoint,  Bulftroke,  Whitelock, 
Edmund  Waller,  and  Richard  Winwood.  They 
fee  out  for  Oxford  in  the  latter  end  of  January, 
and  met  with  a  very  gracious  reception  from  his 
majefty,  to  whom  the  earl  of  Northumberland  pre- 
fented  the  proportions,  importing,  That  he  mould 
difband  his  army,  return  to  parliament,  leave  de- 
linquents tojuftice,  allow  the  papifts  to  be  difarm- 
ed,  pafs  the  bill  for  aboiiflung  epifcopacy,  and 
others  for  compelling  recufants  to  abjure  popery, 
for  removing  malignant  counfellors,  fettling  the 
militia  according  to  the  defire  of  the  parliament ; 
in  a  word,  to  relinquifh  all  his  prerogative,  and 
leave  himfelf  at  the  mercy  of  the  two  houfes.  He 
in  his  turn  propofed  that  his  revenue,  magazines, 
towns,  forts,  and  mips  mould  be  reftored  i  that 
every  tranfadion,  contrary  to  law  and  the  king's 
right,  mould  be  annulled  ;  that  all  illegal  power, 
claimed  by  the  parliament,  fhould  be  renounced; 
that  a  bill  might  be  brought  into  the  houfe  for 
maintaining  the  Book  of  Common-prayer  againft 
fectaries ;  that  all  perfons  excepted  in  the  treaty 
mould  be  tried  by  their  peers;  that  there  mould  be 
an  immediate  ceflation  of  arms,  and  a  free  trade 

A.C.  1643.  carried  on  through  the  whole  kingdom.  Conferences 
were  opened  upon  thefe  articles  ->  but  as  neither  fide 
would  make  the  leaft  conceflion  to  the  other,  the 
two  houfes  recalled  their  commiftioners,  and  broke 
off  the  treaty.  Neither  king  nor  parliament  had, 
from  the  beginning,  the  lead  hope  of  fucceeding 
in  this  negotiation  j  for  though  a  few  moderate 
men  on  each  fide  were  extremely  defirous  of  peace, 
the  majority  of  the  leading  men  were  eagerly  bent 
upon  a  continuation  of  the  war,  in  which  they 
found  their  account.  The  king  himfelf  was  over- 
ruled by  the  perfuafions  of  fome  who  enjoyed  too 
great  a  marc  of  his  confidence. 

During 
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During  this  congrefs  he  detached  prince  Rupert,  A  c- l6^3- 
to  open  a  communication  between  York  and  Ox-  Reading  ta- 
ford  ;  and  he  had  already  made  himfelf  mailer  of  ^/^ 
Birmingham  and  Litchfield,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  undertake  the  relief  of  Reading,  which  by  this 
time  was  befieged  by  the  earl  of  EfTex,  The  gar- 
rifon  was  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur  Amton  •,  but 
he  being  wounded  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiege, 
the  command  devolved  upon  colonel  Fielding.  A 
fmall  reinforcement  of  three  hundred  men,  with  a 
fupply  of  powder,  was  thrown  into  the  place  by 
lieutenant-general  Wilmot ;  notwithstanding  which 
the  town  was  not  thought  to  be  in  a  defenfible  con>- 
dition,  and  Fielding  demanded  a  capitulation ; 
mean  while  hoftages  were  mutually  given  for  a  cef- 
lation  of  arms.  The  king  began  his  march  from 
Oxford,  to  relieve  the  place  ;  but  after  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  was  obliged  to  retire  :  fo  that 
Fielding  furrendered  the  town,  on  condition  of  be- 
ing permitted  to  retire  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 
He  had,  however,  neglected  to  ftipulate  for  the 
fafety  of  the  delerters,  who  were  executed  by  order 
of  Efiex,  whole  foldiers  infulted  the  garrifon  as  they 
marched  out*  and  even  plundered  the  waggons,  in 
contempt  of  the  capitulation  :  an  outrage  which 
the  king's  foldiers  retaliated  in  the  fequel,  as  often 
as  they  found  an  opportunity.  Fielding  was  tried  clarendon. 
by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death  for 
having  furrendered  Reading  upon  fuch  conditions  : 
but  he  was  pardoned  in  confideration  of  his  former 
fervices,  and  lived  to  fignalize  his  courage  and  fi- 
delity on  many  different  occafions. 

The  earl  of  Eifex  being  joined  by  Sir  William 
Waller,  who  had  by  this  time  reduced  Hereford, 
and  made  an  unfuccefsful  attack  upon  Worcefter, 
he  received  orders  from  the  two  houfes  to  march 
towards  Oxford,  where  the  king  was  fuppofed  to 
be  in  great  diltrefs  from  want  of  ammunition.  He 
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A.  c.  1643.  accordingly  advanced  to  Thame,  within  ten  miles 
Prince  RU-  of  that  city.  While  he  remained  in  this  poll,  co- 
5?j£5? lonel  Urrey>  a  Sc°«im  officer,  who  had  ferved  in 
quarters  a*  Germany  with  general  Ruthven,  now  created  earl 
Thame.  of  Brentford,  took  this  opportunity  of  deferting  to 
the  king,  and  perfuaded  prince  Rupert  to  beat  up 
the  quarters  of  the  enemy,  after  having  particularly 
informed  him  of  their  diipofition.  To  demonftrate 
the  practicability  of  fuch  an  exploit,  he  propofed 
to  go  as  a  volunteer,  with  a  detachment  which  he 
conducted  to  part  of  thefe  quarters,  where  he  de- 
feated fome  regiments,  and  brought  a  good  num- 
ber of  prifoners  to  Oxford.  Prince  Rupert,  en- 
couraged by  his  fuccefs,  complied  with  his  advice,, 
in  making  a  more  vigorous  attack  upon  that  part 
of  their  army  which  was  quartered  at  Thame.  They 
departed  from  Oxford  with  a  ftrong  body  of  horfe ; 
and,  taking  a  long  circuit  in  the  night,  arrived  by 
break  of  day  at  Wickham,  where  they  cut  in  pieces 
two  regiments  of  the  enemy  :  they  attacked  ano- 
.  ther  quarter  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  and  attempted 
to  retire  by  a  bridge,  at  which  they  had  left  a  fuf- 
ficient  guard.  By  this  time  the  earl  of  Efiex  had 
taken  the  alarm,  and  detached  part  of  his  cavalry, 
to  detain  the  prince  until  he  mould  be  able  to  ad- 
vance with  the  infantry.  They  overtook  him  on 
the  fkirts  of  Chalgrave-field,  where  he  wheeled 
about,  and  charged  them  with  fuch  impetuofity, 
that  they  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  after  having 
Death  of  loft  fome  of  their  beft  officers  ;  and  among  the  reft, 
johnHamb-  the  ceieDrated  John  Hambden,  who  had  acted  as 
colonel  of  a  regiment  fmce  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  proved  in  many  encounters  that  his  cou- 
rage was  equal  to  any  of  his  other  extraordinary  en- 
dowments. The  candour  and  moderation,  for  which 
this  gentleman  was  diftinguifhed,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  oppofition  to  the  king's  meafures,  had  given 
way  to  a  violence  of  animofity  againil  the  ancient 
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conftitution,  and  the  perfon  of  his  fovereign,  by  A' c- I6«- 
whom  he  had  been  declared  guilty  of  high  treafon. 
This  was  an  affront  he  could  never  forgive  :  he 
became  pafiionate  and  even  ferocious,  diicouraged 
all  overtures  towards  an  accommodation  •,  and  now 
his  death  ftruck  a  damp  into  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
faction.  Other  officers  of  distinction  were  (lain  or 
taken  prifbners.  The  army  under  EiTex  was  diipi- 
rited  by  thefe  checks,  diminimed  bydiftemper,  and 
in  want  of  neceffaries  ;  fo  that  he  thought  proper 
to  remove  from  Thame,  and  put  his  troops  into 
quarters  of  refremment  at  St.  Alban's,  Uxbridge, 
and  other  places  in  that  neighbourhood.  On  the  clarendon, 
other  hand,  prince  Rupert  returned  in  triumph  to 
Oxford,  and  recommended  Urrey  to  the  king  in 
fuch  warm  encomiums  upon  his  courage  and  con- 
duct, that  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  was  preferred  to  the  command  of  a  regiment. 

The  king's  affairs  ftill  wore  a  favourable  afpect  Earl  of 
in  the  weftern  counties,  where  the  neutrality  was Stamford 
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over-ruled,  as  in  the  North,  by  the  votes  and  de-  rcyaiifts  at 
clarations  of  the  parliament.  Major  Chudleigh,  Stiatton- 
with  a  body  of  the  enemy,  made  an  attempt  upon 
Launceflon  ;  but  being  repulfed,  retired  to  Oking- 
ton.  About  the  middle  of  May,  the  earl  of  Stam- 
ford marching  into  Cornwall,  at  the  head  of  feveji 
thouiand  horle  and  foot,  with  a  train  of  artillery, 
encamped  on  the  top  of  a  hill  near  Stratton,  and 
detached  Sir  George  Chudleigh  with  twelve  hun- 
dred cavalry,  to  furprife  the  high-meriff  of  the 
county  at  Bodmin.  The  Cornifh  loyalifts,  under  • 
lord  Mohun  and  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  leized  this  op- 
portunity of  attacking  their  infantry,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  their  horle.  They  formed  their  fmall 
army  into  four  divifions,  and  attacked  the  hill  in  ib 
many  different  parts.  After  a  very  warm  conteii 
they  met  upon  the  fummit,  difarmed  major  gene- 
ral Chtidleigh,  routed  the  parliamentarians,  and 
S  2  took 
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A.  c.  1643.  took  poffeflion  of  their  cannon  and  camp,  while  the 
earl  of  Stamford  retired  with  precipitation  to  Exe- 
ter i  and  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  with  their  caval- 
ry, took  the  fame  route  from  Bodmin,  as  foon  as 
he  was  informed  of  the  earl's  difafter.  1  he  victo- 
rious loyalifts,  having  received  orders  to  join  prince 
Maurice  and  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  who  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Somerfetfhire,  began  their  march-, 
and  joining  the  marquis  at  Chard,  the  two  bodies, 
thus  united,  amounted  to  above  ieven  thoufand 
men  in  excellent  order,  with  a  good  train  of  artil- 
lery :  thus  ftrengthened  they  tookTaunton,  Bridge- 
water,  and  Dunitar -cattle,  almoir  without  oppofi- 
tion. 

The  two  houfes,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Stratton,  lent  Sir  William  Waller  to  raife  an  army 
in  the  county  of  Someriet,  in  order  to  retrieve  their 
affairs.  He  acted  with  luch  lecrecy  and  difpatch, 
that  a  detachment  from  his  army  endeavoured  to 
beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  marquis  at  Somerton, 
before  he  had  any,  intelligence  of  their  approach. 
They  were,  however,  repulied  by  the  earl  of  Car- 
narvon, who  purfued  them  Ib  far  that  he  fell  into 
a  kind  of  ambufcade,  formed  by  a  ftrong  party  of 
Waller's  dragoons,  before  which  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  in  his  turn,  till  he  was  fuftained  by  prince 
Maurice  ;  a  very  fmart  action  eniued,  in  which  the 
prince  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  the  moft  intre- 
pid bravery,  and  the  enemy  were  routed  with  con- 
fiderable  lofs.  The  royaliits,  having  refted  a  few 
days  at  Wells,  advanced  towards  Sir  William  Wal- 
ler, who  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Bath,  and 
received  from  London  a  reinforcement  of  five  hdn- 
dred  cavalry,  Ib  completely  armed  with  cuiraiies  and 
defenfive  armour,  that  the  loyalifts  termed  them 
the  lobfters  ;  and,  in  the  iequel,  found  them  gene- 
rally irrefiftible.  After  forne  fkirmilhes  -  that  were, 
fought  with  various  iucceis,  the  marquis  and  prince 
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Maurice  marched  to  Marsfield,  five  miles  beyond  A  c- 1643- 
Bath,  in  the  road  to  Oxford.     Waller,  whofe  aim  Battle  of 
was  to  prevent  their  joining  the  king,  immediately  J^nfdown- 
took  pofiefiion  of  Lanfdown-hill,  which  he  fortified 
with  breaft-works  and  cannon.     Then  he  detached 
a  body  of  horfe  towards  Marsfield,  from  whence 
they  were  driven  back  by  the  royalifts,  who  drew 
up  their  forces  in  order  of  battle  on  the  plain ;  but 
perceiving  how  advantageouQy  the  enemy  was  poft- 
ed,  they  began  to  retreat  to  their'  old  quarters. 
Waller  immediately  lent  his  whole  cavalry  to  fall 
upon  their  flank  and  rear ;    and  the  new  regiment 
of  cuiraffiers  did  great  execution  •,  fo  that  the  king's 
horfe,  hitherto  deemed  invincible,  were  broken  and 
diimayed  :    neverthelefs,  they  were  rallied  by  the 
valour  and  activity  of  their  officers,  and  the  enemy 
fled  in  their  turn.    Then  the  royalifts  attacked  the 
hill  with  furprifing  courage,  and  gained  the  fum- 
mit  after  a  very  obftinate  engagement ;  the  enemy 
retiring  behind  a  ftone-wall,  where  they  faced  the 
king's  troops  in  good  order  till  night,  and  then  re- 
tired to  Bach,  by  favour  of  the  darkneis.    The  mar- 
quis was  left  in  pofieflion  of  the  field ;  but  the  vic- 
tory was  not  purchaled  without  confiderable  da- 
mage.    Sir  Bevil  Greenvill  was  killed  in  the  at- 
tack, together  with  a  good  number  of  excellent  of- 
ficers ;    and  next  morning,  as  Sir  Ralph  Hopton 
and  lerjeant-major  Sheldon  rode  about  the  field, 
they  were  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  eight  barrels 
of  which  happened  to  be  in  a  waggon,  and  took 
fire  either  by  treachery  or  accident.     The  major 
died  next  day,  to  the  unfpeakable  regret  of  the  ar- 
my, by  which  he  was  beloved  for  his  courage  and 
amiable  difpofition  ;  and  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  was  ib 
miferably  Icorched,  that  they  defpaired  of  his  reco- 
very.   The  lofs  of  fcrjeant-major  Sheldon,  who  was 
the  darling  of  the  foldiers,  they  deemed  equivalent 
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A.  c.i  643  to  a  defeat;,   and  retreated  with  heavy  hearts  to 
MarsHeld. 

The  marquis  then  refolved  to  join  his  majefty, 
and  began  his  march  for  Oxford ;  but  Waller  hung 
upon  his  rear  with  fuch  vigilance  and  activity,  that 
he  found  it  impracticable  to  reach  that  city  with 
his  whole  army.  It  was  therefore  refolved,  that  he 
and  prince  Maurice  mould  fight  their  way  through 
the  enemy ;  and  that  the  infantry  and  cannon 
mould  remain  at  the  Devizes,  until  the  general 
could  return  with  a  reinforcement  from  Oxford. 
This  refolution  they  executed  •,  and  Sir  William 
Waller  beleaguered  the  Devizes.  The  earl  of 
Crawford  marching  at  the  head  of  his  own  regi- 
ment of  horfe,  with  a  convoy  of  ammunition  to 
the  relief  of  the  befieged,  was  intercepted  by  a 
ftrong  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  hardly  ef- 
caped  with  the  lofs  of  his  whole  convoy.  They 
were  by  this  diiappointment  reduced  to  great  dif- 
trefs,  and  hampered  fo  clofe  by  Sir  William  Wal- 
ler, that  it  would  have  been  impofllble  to  defend 
the  place  for  any  length  of  time.  The  king  know- 
ing the  importance  of  relieving  them,  no  fooner 
underitood  their  fituation,  from  the  prince  and  the 
marquis,  than  he  detached  lord  Wilmot,  with  fif- 
teen hundred  cavalry,  and  two  field  pieces,  to  their 
waller  de.  afiiftance.  Waller  immediately  drew  up  his  forces 
Round°way-  on  Roundway-down,  about  two  miles  from  the 
4o>vii.  Devizes,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Wil- 
mot and  the  king's  troops  ;  and  Wilmot  refolved 
,to  give  him  battle,  in  hope  that  the  infantry  would 
march  out  and  join  him  during  the  engagement. 
Waller  advancing  with  his  whole  cavalry,  to  charge 
the  royalifts.,  met  with  fuch  a  warm  reception,  that 
his  invincible  regiment  of  cuirafllers  were  broken 
and  difperfed,  and  his  horfe  routed  with  great 
{laughter.  Then  the  Cprnim  infantry  arriving 
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from  the  Devizes,  and  joining  the  victorious  Wilrnot,A*c- 16+3- 
attacked  the  enemy's  foot  with  fiich  impetuofity, 
that  almoft  the  whole  body  was  either  killed  or 
taken  prifoners ;  and  Waller  fled  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers to  Briftol,  in  which  there  was  a  garrifon  of 
the  parliament's  troops.  This  victory  was  obtain- 
ed on  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  which  was  doubly 
fortunate  for  the  king,  who,  at  that  very  time,  met 
the  queen  on  the  field  of  Keinton,  and  with  her  re- 
ceived above  two  thoufand  infantry,  and  one  thou- 
fand  horfe,  well  armed,  together  with  fix  pieces  of 
cannon,  two  mortars,  and  one  hundred  waggons  of 
ammunition,  which  were  conveyed  in  fafety  to 
Oxford. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  confirmation  The  royal- 
with  which  Waller's  defeat  had  overwhelmed  the  jjj^fj 
parliament  and  their  adherents,  Charles  confented  anL7t.  y 
to  the  fiege  of  Briftol,  projected  by  prince  Rupert; 
and  the  whole  army  was  employed  in  this  enter- 
prize.  The  Cornifli  troops  took  poft  on  the  fide 
of  Somerfetfhire,  and  the  prince  eftablifned  his 
quarters  on  the  fide  of  Gloucefter.  Nathaniel 
Fiennes  commanded  in  the  place,  at  the  head  of 
five  and  twenty  hundred  foot,  and  a  regiment  of 
dragoons.  The  town  was  in  a  good  poft u re  of  de- 
fence, and  the  caftle  well  fortified,  and  fupplied 
with  men,  provifion,  and  ammunition.  In  a 
council  of  war,  it  was  determined  to  proceed 
by  afiault;  and  the  troops  began  the  attack  on 
both  fides  of  the  town  with  furprifing  intrepi- 
dity. The  Cornim  men  met  with  fuch  difficul- 
ties from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
obftinate  defence  of  the  befieged,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  undaunted  courage  and  relblution, 
they  were  repulled  with  (laughter,  with  the  lofs 
of  many  gallant  officers.  On  the  other  fide,  where 
the  place  was  more  acceflible,  prince  Rupert  had 
better  fuccels.  Colonel  Wafhington  entered  the 
S  4  .ine, 
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A.  c.i  643  ij;ie5  and  made  room  for  the  horfe  to  follow. 
The  enemy  forthwith,  abandoned  their  pofts  and 
retired  within  the  town  •,  fo  that  the  affailants, 
at  the  expence  of  much  blood,  had  only  obtained 
porTeffion  of  the  fuburbs,  and  retained  little  hope 
of  making  themfelves  matters  of  the  city,  when  the 
governor  demanded  a  parley.  He  obtained  an 
honourable  capitulation,  in  confequence  of  which 
he  furrendered  the  town,  and  marched  out  with  his 
arms  and  baggage  :  but  his  ibldiers  were  infulted 
and  plundered  by  the  royalifts,  in  revenge  for  the 
treatment  they  themfelves  had  met  with  at  Read- 
ing •,  and  many  other  outrages  were  committed  in 
the  city,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  inhabitants  were 
diiarFected  to  the  caufe  of  his  majefty.  The  reduc^ 
tion  of  Briftol,  though  it  greatly  fwelled  the  tide 
of  the  king's  profperity,  cofl  him  a  number  of 
excellent  officers,  the  lofs  of  whom  he  feverely  re- 
gretted. Of  the  Cornifli  men,  major  Kendall,  Sir 
Nicholas  Stanning,  and  the  two  colonels  Trevan- 
nion  and  Buck,  were  either  (lain  or  mortally  wound- 
ed in  the  attack.  In  the  divifion  of  prince  Ru- 
pert, the  colonels  Launsford  and  Moyle  were  mot 
from  windows,  after  they  had  entered  the  fuburbs  ; 
and  the  lord  vifcountGranclifon  died  of  the  wounds 
he  received  on  this  occafion.  He  was  a  young 
nobleman  of  unblemimed  honour,  invincible  cou- 
rage, and  inviolable  fidelity.  Fiennes  governor  of 
Briftol  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  having  fur- 
rendered  that  city  in  a  cowardly  manner,  and  con- 
demned to  death  -y  but  the  fentence  was  remitted 
by  the  earl  of  EfTex,  and  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
Jiis  life  in  foreign  conntries. 

About  this  time  the  earl  of  Newcaftle,  in  the 
North,  encountered  the  lord  Fairfax  on  Atherfton- 
moor,  where  the  parliamentarians  being  totally 
routed,  Fairfax  retreated  with  the  remains  of  them 
}nto  Hull,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor, 
$  w 
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in  the  room  of  Hotham,  whom  the  two  houfes  A>c- lfc*3- 
had  committed  to  cuftody.  To  complete  their  cha- 
grin, the  moft  violent  animofity  began  to  rage  be- 
tween the  earl  of  EfTex  and  Sir  William  Waller. 
The  earl  grew  jealous  of  this  favourite,  and  tired 
of  the  war  •,  and  Waller  taxed  him  with  neglect  of 
duty,  in  allowing  the  queen  to  pals  unmolefted  to 
Oxford,  and  in  fufrering  Wilmot  to  relieve  the  De- 
vizes. All  thefe  concurring  calamities  made  fuch  ThVw.°  . 

°,  ,-  ,  ,  /-  houfes  lend 

an  imprefiion  upon  the  two  houles,  that  they  lent  deputies  to 
Sir  William  Armyne,  young  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  Scodand- 
two  other  members,  as  adeputation  to  their  brethren 
in  Scotland,  defiring  they  would  immediately 
advance  with  an  army  to  their  affiftance.  The 
king  had,  before  this  happy  turn  of  his  affairs, 
iffued  a  declaration,  declaring  the  proceedings  of 
the  two  houfes  to  be  void,  as  the  members  did  not 
enjoy  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  parliament ;  and 
now  he  publifhed  a  declaration,  re-capitulating  his 
late  fuccefles,  repeating  the  proteftation  he  had 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  exprefling  his 
eager  defire  of  peace,  his  intention  to  govern  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  maintain  the  privileges 
of  parliament,  and  requiring  his  good  fubjects  to 
afTift  him  vigorously  with  men  and  arms,  plate, 
money,  and  horfes,  that  he  might  the  fooner  be 
enabled  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  the  na- 
tion. 

This  declaration,  co-operating  with  the  victories  The  king 
he  had  gained,  produced  fuch  effects  among  his  "j"eH ^atkjj 
adverfaries   and  their   adherents,    that  if  he  had  cioucei»er. 
marched  directly  to  London,   before  the  fears  of 
the  parliament  fubfided,   in  all  probability  the  war 
would  have  been  finifhed  to  his  honour  and  advan- 
tage •,  but  he  had  caft  his  eyes  upon  the  city  of 
Gloucefter,    the  pofTefTion  of  which  would  have 
jnade  him  matter  of  the  whole  Severne,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  iupply  his  garriibns  at  Worcefter  and 

Shrew/bury 
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A.C.  1643.  Shrewfbury  from  the  city  of  Briftol,the  command  of 
which  was  now  beftowed  upon  prince  Rupert,  tho' 
the  government  was  vefted  in  Sir  Ralph  Hopton, 
promoted  about  this  time  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron. 
The  garrifon  of  Gloucefter  was  commanded  by  co- 
lonel Maffey,  a  fold ier  of  fortune,  who  had  formerly 
ferved  in  the  king's  army  under  colonel  William 
Leg,  during  the  laft  war  with  Scotland.  This  gen- 
tleman founded  his  inclination  towards  his  majefty 
by  a  letter,  to  which  he  returned  a  very  blunt  an- 
fwer  •,  but  he  in  private  defired  the  meflenger  to 
tell  colonel  Leg,  that  the  king  might  depend  upon 
his  attachment.  He  faid,  if  prince  Rupert  mould 
be  fent  to  befiege  Gloucefter,  he  would  defend  it 
to  extremity  -,  but  to  his  majefty  in  perfon,  he  would 
furrender  at  the  firft  fummons.  In  confequence  of 
this  promife,  Charles  refolved  to  march  thither 
without  delay.  He  detached  prince  Maurice  and 
the  earl  of  Carnarvon  towards  Dorchefter,  with  a 
body  cf  horfe  and  foot,  to  extend  his  intereft  in  the 
weftern  counties ;  and  he  himfelf,  attended  by  the 
marquis  of  Hertford,  fet  out  for  Gloucefter,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  he  arrived  on  the  tenth 
day  of  Auguft.  He  forthwith  fent  a  trumpet,  to 
fummon  the  town  to  furrender  •,  and  the  meflenger 
returned  with  two  meagre  .deputies,  who  demeaned 
themielves  with  great  inlblence,  and  prefented  a 
paper,  declaring  the  citizens  would,  with  God's 
help,  keep  the  town,  according  to  the  commands 
of  his  majefty,  fignified  by  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment. This  was  iubfcribed  by  the  governor,  the 
mayor,  thirteen  aldermen,  and  a  great  number  of 
the'moft  fubftantial  inhabitants.  Notwithftanding 
this  difappointment,  the  king's  council  refolved 
fhat  the  place  mould  be  befieged  •,  and  Sir  William 
Vavafour,  who  commanded  for  his  majefty  in  South 
Wales,  was  ordered  to  draw  his  forces  to  the  foreft- 
fide  of  the  town,  to  overawe  and  reftrain  the  be- 

fieged. 
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Heged,  who  had  broken  down  the  bridges,  fet  fire  A-c.  i(s4J. 
to  the  fuburbs,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence. 

Mean  while,  the  parliament,  which  had  hitherto  S^JjJJ 
acted  with  fuch  unanimity,  began  to  be  diftracled  waiier  a- 
with  divifions  and  confpiracies.  Edmund  Waller,  ^"houfs. 
the  celebrated  poet,  had,  with  keen  fatire,  and  ad- 
mirable eloquence,  oppofed  the  violent,  counfels  by 
which  the  commons  were  governed.  He  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  Con- 
way,  and  other  perfons  of  moderation,  who  detefted 
the  furious  proceedings  of  the  lower  houfe.  He 
concerted  with  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Tomkyns, 
and  Mr.  Chaloner  the  intimate  friend  of  that  gen- 
tleman, -an  alTociation  of  the  lords  and  citizens,  to 
Sefufe  payment  of  the  illegal  taxes  impofed  by  the 
parliament  without  the  royal  afient.  Their  difcourfe 
was  overheard  by  a  fervant  of  Tomkyns,  who  be- 
trayed it  to  Pym.  All  three  were  apprehended, 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death. 
Tomkyns  and  Chaloner  were  executed  on  gibbets 
erected  before  their  own  doors  :  Waller  redeemed 
himlelf  by  informing  againft  his  friends,  counter- 
feiting forrow  and  remorle,  bribing  the  puritanical 
minifters,  and  pay  ing  a  fine  of  ten  thoufand  pounds. 
Then  the  lords  and  commons  fubfcribed  a  cove- 
nant, which  they  impofed  upon  their  army,  expref- 
fing  their  abhorrence  of  the  late  conlpiracy,  and 
their  refolution  to  amend  their  lives ;  vowing  that 
they  would  never  lay  down  their  arms  fo  long  as 
the  papifts,  in  open  war  againft  the  parliament, 
fliould  be  Icreened  from  inftice  -,  and  promifing  to 
contribute  their  uttermoftin  afilftingthe  two  houfes 
againft  the  king's  army.  The  inlblence  of  the  fac- 
tion was  now  rifen  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  they  openly 
accufed  the  queen  of  high  treafon,  and  prelcnted 
an  impeachment  of  her  to  the  upper  houfe.  A  n 
infult  which  the  king  refented  fo  warmly,  that  he 
jffued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  his  iubjects  to 

obey 
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A.C.  1643.  obey  the  orders  of  the  two  houfes,  which  he  no 
longer  acknowledged  as  the  parliament. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  bold  meafures,  the  reduc- 
tion of  Briftol  was  no  fooner  known,  than  the  lords 
began  to  deliberate  upon  expedients  for  peace,  and 
communicated  propofitions  for  that  purpofe  to  the 
commons,  which  produced  vehement  debates,  be- 
tween the  violent  party  and  thofe  who  were  inclined 
to  a  iblid  pacification  ;  but  at  length  it  was  deter- 
mined by  a  majority,  that  the  propofitions  mould 
be  tranfmitted  to  his  majeity.  The  faction  imme- 
diately began  to  ply  all  their  engines  to  cloud  this 
profpect  of  an  accommodation.  The  pulpits  re- 
founded  with  arguments  and  exclamations  againft 
a  treaty  :  printed  papers  were  diftributed  and  pafted 
upon  all  public  places,  exhorting  the  people  to  rife  as 
one  man,  and  repair  to  the  houfe  of  commons  next 
morning,  as  twenty  thoufand  Irim  rebels  were 
landed  for  their  deftruclion.  A  petition  againft 
peace  was  drawn  up  in  the  common-council,  and 
•  prefented  to  the  lower  houfe  by  Pennington  the 
lord-mayor  •,  and  all  Weitminfter  was  filled  with 
tumult.  Many  moderate  members  withdrew  them- 
felves  from  the  houfe,  where  they  could  no  longer 
lit  in  fafety  •,  while  the  others  thanked  the  city  for 
their  petition  and  advice,  and  the  propofitions  for 
peace  were  rejected.  A  great  number  of  the  wives 
of  citizens  delivered  a  petition  for  peace  ;  but  they 
were  attacked,  and  many  of  them  killed  and  wound- 
ed, by  a  troop  of  horfe  commanded  by  one  Her- 
vey.  The  two  houfes  received  Waller  after  his  de- 
feat with  the  warmer!  expreflions  of  efteem.  He 
was  chofen  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  and 
militia  of  London  ;  and  they  declared  that  they 
would  enable  him  to  take  the  field  again,  to  relieve 
their  diltrefled  friends  in  the  Weft.  They  pafied 
an  ordinance  to  raife  a  new  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Manchelter,  to  oppofe  the  earl 

of 
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of  Newcaftle,  and  protect  the  aflbciated  counties  A-c-  l64i« 
of  Eflex,  Hertford,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Huntington,  and  Lincoln.    Then  they  fent  a  com- 
mittee of  both  houfes  to  foothe  the  earl  of  Effex, 
who  had  been  for  fome  time  difgufted  ;    and  had 
indeed  conferred  with  the  moderate  party,  upon 
expedients  to  force  the  two  houfes  into  pacific  mea- 
fures.    Whatever  arguments  the  committee  ufed,  Several  no- 
he  was  perfuaded  to  re-adopt  their  fentiments  -,  and  ^reemfrom" 
his  other  friends  fearing  he  would  difcover  their  parliament^ 
defign,  withdrew  themfelves  from  the  parliament.  ^Jj^1.118 " 
The  earl  of  Portland,  lord  Lovelace,  and  lord  Con- 
way,  repaired  to  Oxford ;    and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  earl  of  Clare.    The  earls  of  Bed- 
ford and  Holland  efcaped  to  the  king's  garrifon  at 
Wallingford ;  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland  re- 
tired to  his  own  houfe  at  Petworth  in  Sufiex. 

While  the  king  was  employed  in  the  fiege  of 
Gloucefter,  the  city  of  Dorchefter,  Wey  mouth,  and 
Portland,  furrendered  to  the  earl  of  Carnarvon,  who 
left  his  army  under  the  command  of  prince  Mau-' 
rice,  and  repaired  to  the  king,  in  difcontent  at  fome 
outrages  which  the  troops  had  committed  with  im- 
punity. Sir  John  Digby  routed  a  body  of  the  par- 
liament's forces  atTorrington  ;  Barnftaple  and  Be- 
difordwere  lurrendered  to  him  without  oppofition; 
and  prince  Maurice  undertook  the  fiege  of  Exeter, 
which  was  delivered  into  his  hands  by  capitulation, 
by  the  earl  of  Stamford.  The  fiege  of  Gloucefter 
proceeded  (lowly,  from  the  king's  want  of  necefla- 
ries  for  fuch  an  enterprize  •,  and  the  valour  and  vi- 
gilance of  MafTey,  who  made  repeated  fallies,  in 
w/hich  the  befiegers  fuftained  incredible  damage. 
At  length  the  earl  of  F.fiex  undertook  the  relief  of  The  earl  of 
the  place.  The  two  houfes  fupplied  him  forces,  Effe*  {e£ 
among  which  he  muttered  four  regiments  of  the  of  ciou- 
city  trained  bands-,  and  towards  the  end  of,  Auguftc:fter< 
he  began  his  march  from  London.  The  rendez- 
vous 
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A.C.  1643  vous  of  his  troops  was  at  Aylesbury,  where,  being 
joined  by  the  lord  Gray,  and  reinforcements  from 
die  aflfociated  counties,  he  found  himlelf  at  the 
head  of  eight  thoufand  infantry,  and  half  that  num- 
ber of  horfe.  Then  he  continued  his  march  by 
Brackley  :  though  he  was  a  little  incommoded  by 
a  detachment  of  the  king's  horfe,  fent  on  purpofe 
to  harrafs  him  with  light  fkirmifhes,  he  proceeded 
with  great  expedition  ;  and  the  king's  forces  aban- 
doning their  works  at  his  approach,  he  entered 
Gloucefter  in  triumph,  when  the  garrifon  was  re- 
duced to  extremity.  Having  fupplied  the  town 
with  provifion,  ammunition,  and  a  reinforcement 
of  foldiers,  he  marched  to  Tewksbiiry;  from 
whence  he  made  a  fudden  motion  to  Cirencefter, 
where  he  furpriied  two  regiments  of  the  royal  ills, 
and  feized  a  great  quantity  of  provifions  prepared 
for  the  king's  army  :  then  he  took  his  route  thro' 
the  northern  parts  of  Wiltfhire,  having  marched 
twenty  miles  before  the  king  was  informed  of  his 
motions. 

Prince  Rupert  was  immediately  detached  over 
the  hills,  to  intercept  him  in  his  march,  and 
amufe  him  with  fkirmimes,  until  the  king  in  per- 
Banieof  fon  mould  bring  up  the  infantry.  He  performed 
Newbury.  t^s  fervice  wjch  fu^  expedition,  that  before  the 
<"nemy  reached  Newbury,  he  charged,  and  put 
their  rear  in  confufion  ;  and,  though  they  behaved 
with  great  conduct  and  refolution,  he  compelled 
them  to  morten  their  intended  march,  and  take  up 
their  quarters  at  Hungerford.  Next  day,  which 
was  the  feventeenth  of  September,  the  king  took 
pofTeffion  of  Newbury  with  his  foot;  fo  that  Eflcx 
was  obliged  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  open  field  ; 
and  was  indeed  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  in  all  pro- 
bability he  would  have  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  extricate  himfelf,  had  the  royalifts  avoided  a  bat- 
tle :  but  he  was  obliged  to  the  impetuofity  of  fome 

young 
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young  officers,  who  defpifed  fuch  maxims  of  cau-  A- c-  >*  --:• 
tion.     He  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  up- 
on Brigs-hill,  within  a  fhort  mile  of  Newbury,  and 
made  fuch  a  difpofition  as  became  a  general  of  his 
conduit  and  experience.     The  royalifts  began  to 
fldrmifh  in  fmall  fucceflive  parties,  until  they  were 
infenfibly  engaged  fo  far,  that  the  king  found  it 
neceflary  to  hazard  a  general  action.     The  king's 
horfe  charged  with  their  ufual  intrepidity,  and  even 
routed  the  cavalry  of  Efiex  •,  but  they  could  make 
no  impreffion  upon  his   foot,  behind  which  the 
horfe  rallied  as  often  as  they  were  put  in  confufion. 
The  London  trained-bands,  in  particular,  oppofed 
themfelves  like  a  rampart  againft  the  efforts  of  the 
royalifts,  and  managed  their  pikes  with  fuch  dex- 
terity, that  prince  Rupert  attacked  them  in  vain, 
at  the  head  of  his  choice  cavalry.     The  battle  was 
fought  all  day,  with  equal  obftinacy  on  both  fides  ; 
and  night  parted  the  combatants,  before   either 
army  could  claim  the  victory.     The  king  recalled 
his  troops  from  the  field ;  and  next  morning  the 
earl  of  Efiex  purfued  his  march  towards  Reading, 
which  he  reached  with  his  cannon  and  baggage, 
after  his  rear  had  been  feverely  handled  by  prince 
Rupert,  who  charged  it  when  entangled  in  defiles, 
at  the  head  of  his   horfe,  and  one  thoufand  muf- 
queteers.     Though  the   number  of  men   flain  in 
the  battle  of  Newbury  was   not  very  confiderable, 
the  king  fuftained  irreparable  lofs  in   the  fate  of 
(bme  worthy  noblemen  who  fell   in    the  engage- 
ment.    The  earl  of  Sunderland,  a  young  noble- 
man of  promifing  parts,  was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
bullet.    The  earl  of  Caernarvon  who  had  ferved 
his   royal  mafter  with  fuch  courage  and  ability, 
was  run   through    the   body  with   a  iword,    and 
expired   in   an   hour   after    he    had  received   the 
wound ;  but  the  theme  of  univerfal  lamentation  was 

the 
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A.  c.  1645.  the   death  of  the  great,  the  good,   the   amiable 
Death  of     Lucius  Gary  lord  vifcount  Falkland,  fecretary  of 
lord  Faik-   ftate,  the  darling  of  the  mufes,  the  patron  of  learn* 
ing  and  merit,  the  mirror  of  integrity,  and  the  pat- 
tern of  confummate  virtue.     This  excellent  perfon 
had  conftantly  oppofed  the  crown  in  thofe  mea- 
fures  which  he  deemed  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of 
the  fubject,  and  the  privileges  of  parliament :    but 
•when  he  perceived  the  drift  of  the  demagogues  was 
to  ruin  the  conftitution ;  that  the  king  had  luffi- 
ciently  atoned  for  the  errors  of  his  conduct,  during 
the  firft  part  of  his  reign,   by  the  manifold  concef- 
iions  he  had  made  in  favour  of  his  people,   he  dif- 
claimed  their  proceedings,   and  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  his  fovereign  in   diftrefs  :  yet  he  was  fo  much 
afflicted   at   feeing   his  country  involved  in    the 
calamities  of  a  civil   war,  that   he  loft  his  former 
ferenity  of  temper  ;    he   became  filent,    penfive, 
and  referved ;    and,  in  the  midft  of  his  friends, 
the  word,  "  Peace"  often  broke  from  him  with  a 
profound  figh.     He  eagerly  forwarded  every  over- 
ture of  an  accommodation  ;    and,  that  this  con* 
duct  might  not  feem  the  refult  of  perfonal  timidity, 
he  expoled  himfelf  on  alloccafions  to  the  moll  im- 
minent hazard,  as  if  he  had  defpifed  life,  or  been 
enamoured  of  danger.     When    his    temper  firft 
changed,  he  began  to  neglect  the  exterior  orna- 
ments of  his  perfon,  in  which  he  had  been  for- 
merly exact  and  curious ;  but  in  the  morning  of 
the  battle,  as  if  he  had  forefeen  his  fate,  he  beftow- 
ed  extraordinary  pains  upon  his  apparel,  faying,  the 
enemy  mould  not  find  his  body  in  a  ilovenly  con- 
dition.  "  1  am  weary  of  the  times  (added  he)  and 
"  forefee  much  miiery  to  my  country  •,    but  be- 
."  lieve  I  mall  be  out  of  it  before  night."     He 
charged  in  the  front  of  lord  Byron's  regiment,  and 
being  mot  in  the  belly,  fell  from  his  horfe  j  but  his 
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body  was  not  found  till  next  morning.  This  is  one  A-c- |0  3- 
of  the  moil  finimed  chara&ers  which  we  find  upon  Clarendon, 
record  •,  and  his  death  the  more  lamentable,  as  he  wh^eiock.' 
died  in  the  four  and  thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 

The  earl  of  EfTex  having  refremed  his  men  at 
Reading,  quitted  that  place,  which  was  immedi- 
ately lecured  for  the  king,  witii  a  ftrong  garrilbn4 
commanded  by  Sir  Jacob  Afhley  :  and  his  ma- 
jefty  retired  to  Oxford.  Efiex,  by  flow  marches, 
returned  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with 
joy  and  acclamation  ;  and  the  two  houfes  appoint- 
ed a  folemn  thankfgiving,  not  only  for  his  fuccefs 
in  relieving  Glouceilcr,  but  alib  for  the  fignal  vic- 
tory he  had  obtained  at  Newbury.  Indeed  this 
acYion  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  king,  had  i>ir 
William  Waller,  who  was  quartered  at  Windfor 
with  four  thouland  horfe  and  foot,  advanced  to  thii 
afliftance  of  Efiex  :  but  he  did  not  at  all  intereJt 
himfelf  in  the  fortune  of  that  nobleman  •,  though 
they  were  afterwards  formally  reconciled  to  each 
ether  by  the  mediation  of  the  two  houfes.  The 
king's  little  court  was  diftra<5ted  by  cabals.  Prince 
Rupert  thwarted  the  marquis  of  Hertford  :  the 
queen  had  her  own  favourites,  among  whom  the 
principal  was  the  lord  Jermyn.  The  earls  of  Bed-  Ea,u  nf 
ford,  Clare,  and  Holland,  were  treated  with  cold-  f^rr°'Ja'n<j 
neis  and  referve,  even  after  they  had  ferved  at  the  HoiT^d" 
liege  of  Gloucefter,  and  behaved  with  remarkable  ^ndcntie 
gallantry  at  the  laft  battle.  They  refented  this  im- 
politic conduct  of  the  king,  who  was  incapable  of 
difiimulation  •,  and  took  the  firit  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to  the  parliament,  from  which  they  eafily 
obtained  forgivenels  :  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
being  informed  of  the  reception  they  had  met  with 
at  Oxford,  refiimed  hi.s  leat  in  the  houfe  of  lurds, 
without  being  queltioned,  as  he  had  never  mani- 
feftcd  his  intention  to  dcfcn  their  caule. 

N^66.  T  The 
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A.  c.  1643.  The  committee  of  the  commons  which  had  been 
tent  into  Scotland,  met  with  all-  the  fuccefs  they 
could  defire  in  their  negotiation  with  the  conven- 
tion of  eftates,  and  the  general  afiembly  of  that 
nation.  They  declared  themfelves  ready  to  afllft 
their  brethren  of  England  ;  and  propofed  that  the 
two  kingdoms  mould  agree  in  a  covenant  for  the 
extirpation  of  prelacy,  and  a  more  intimate  union 

The  two     Of  the  Enelifh  and  Scottifh  parliaments.  A  draught 

feoufcs  fub-       c  r      \  r     •         j  t 

fcribe  the  or  inch  a  covenant  was  tranimitted  to<the  two  houies 
kl'ITand  at  Weftmmfter»  W^re  it  was  received  with  ap- 
cov'cnant.  plaufe ;  and  fubfcribcd  by  the  lords,  commons,  and 
aflembly  of  divines.  By  this  ibleron  league  and 
covenant,  they  bound  themfelves  to  pFeferve  the 
reformed  religion  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  to  pro- 
mote a  uniformity  in  doctrine  and  difcipline  •,  to 
extirpate  popery  and  prelacy  ;  to  maintain  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament  and  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple •,  to  defend  his  majefty's  perfon  and  authority, 
in  the  preiervation  and  defence  of  the  true  religion, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom;  to  difcover  in- 
cendiaries and  malignants,  that  they  might  receive 
condign  punimment;  to  promote  a  firm  peace  and 
union  to  all  pofterity  -,  to  aflift  one  another  with  all 
their  power,  renounce  neutrality*  and  refift  temp- 
tation -,  to  humble  themfelves  for  their  fins,  amend 
whittiock.  tneir  lives,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  the  great 
work  of  reformation.  This  covenant  was  read  in 
St.  Margaret's  church  at  Weftminfter,  in  pretence 
of  both  houfes  -t  and  the  commons  ordered  that  it 
mould  be  taken  next  Sunday  by  all  perfons  in  their 
refpective  parilhes.  The  Scots,  on  this  occafion, 
were  partly  influenced  by  temporal  intereft,  and 
partly  by  fanaticifm.  They  began  to  fear,  that 
ihould  the  king  triumph  over  the  two  houies,  he 
would  retracl:  all  the  concefllons  which  had  been 
extorted  from  him  by  the  Scotufh  nation.  They 
were  inflamed  with  the  hope  of  eftablifning  their 

darling 
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darling  prefbytery  in  England,  and  even  extend-  A-c- 
ing  it  to  the  remoteft  regions,  and  fome  of  them 
were  allured  with  the  prolpett  of  maring  the  ipoils 
of  the  royalifts. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  the  earl  of  Lou- 
don,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  with  other  commif- 
fioners  of  that  kingdom,  attended  by  their  apoftle 
Henderfon,  had  vifited  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  re- 
newed their  offer  of  mediation.  They  even,  in  the 
moil  prefTmg  (blicitation,  recommended  the  prefby- 
terian  model  of  worfhip  and  difcipline ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  defire  they  would  be  contented  with  the 
concefliOHS  he  had  already  made  in  their  favour. 
They  met  with  no  better  fuccefs,  in  requefting 
him  to  fummon  a  Scottim  parliament  •,  and  in  de- 
manding a  paflport  for  London,  where  they  in- 
tended to  confer  with  the  two  houfes.  Thus  baf- 
fled in  all  their  endeavours,  they  returned  highly 
difcontented  to  their  own  country.  As  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  king  to  convoke  a  parliament, 
the  confervatorsof  the  peace,  lately  chofen  to  main- 
tain the  confederacy  with  England,  afiembled  in 
his  majefty's  name  a  convention  of  the  eftates, 
which,  as  well  as  the  parliament,  was  vefted  with 
power  to  levy  troops,  and  impofe  taxes.  The  duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Lanerk, 
had  undertaken  to  oppofe  the  king's  adverfaries  in 
this  aflembly  :  but  either  from  want  of  fincerity,  or 
power,  they  concurred  with  them  in  all  their  tranf- 
actions.  The  Scottifli  covenanters  were  themfelves 
over-reached  by  the  profound  craft  and  impenetra- 
ble diflimulation  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who,  though 
he  hated  prefbytery,  as  much  as  he  was  averfe  to 
epifcopacy,  acquielced  in  all  their  demands,  aflifted 
them  in  drawing  up  the  covenant,  feemed  to  enter 
warmly  into  their  religious  views,  and  loudly  ex- 
tolled their  difcipline,  which  in  his  heart  he  de- 
fpiied.  Thus  cajoled,  and  encouraged  with  the 
T  2  fu:n 
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A  c.  1643  furn  of  one   hundred  thoufand  pounds,    advanced 

iheSrots    to  them  on  the  credit  of  the  two  houfes,  they  be - 

aremi-ie  an  gan  to  aflemble   their  forces  with  great  alacrity  •, 

and,    in   a  little   time,    their   army  amounted   to 

twenty  thoufand  men,  the  command  of  whom  they 

beftowed  upon  their  old  general  the  earl  of  Leven, 

who  accepted  the  office  without  hefitation,  though 

he  had  iblemnly  promised  that  he  would  never  bear 

Clarendcn.  .  '."         . 

arms  againit  his  majefty.  In  the  treaty  between 
the  two  nations,  it  was  flipulated,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Scots  mould  always  fit  with  the  dole 
committee  at  Weftminfter,  for  carrying  on  the  war 
with  equal  authority  •,  and  that  there  ihould  be  no 
treaty  of  peace  without  the  joint  content  of  the 
parliaments  of  both  kingdoms. 

and*  men-        About  this  time,  the  count  D'Harcourt  arrived 
n.o.hrrot     in  London,  as  ambaffador  extraordinary  from   the 
o'cran'am  ^ng  ant^  queen  regent  of  France,  to   offer  their 
bsir^cr  to  good  offices  towards  a  reconciliation  between  the 
mclS'n    king  and  his  parliament.     He  was  received  with 
tor  a  p«'.-;   great  ceremony  by  the  two  houfes,  and  vifited  the 
king  an]ne  king  at  Oxford.     At  his  return  from  thence,  he 
pariwmcnt.  lent  a  paper  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  •,  defir- 
ing  he  would  intimate  to  parliament,  that  the  king 
his  matter,  and  the  queen  his  miftreis,  were  ex- 
tremely defirous  of  interpofmg  their  good  offices 
for  re-eftablifhing  the  peace  of  England  •,  and  that, 
if  they  would  explain  the  reafons   that   induced 
them  to  take  up  arms,  he  would  endeavour  to  pro- 
pofe  fuch  expedients  as  might  effect  an  accommo- 
dation.    The  two  houfes  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
king  and  queen  regent  of  France,  with  all  due  re- 
fpect ;  and  affured  him,  that  when  he  mould  make 
any  propofitions  to  the  parliament,   by  authority 
from  their  majefties  of  France,   they  would  return 
iuitable  aniwcrs.     He    had,  at  his  firft  arrival  in 
Oxford,  propoied  an  alliance  offenfive  and  defen- 
fivt*  between  the  king  and  his  mailer;  and  after- 
ward s. 
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wards,  when  Charles  agreed  to  the  propofal,  heAC-'°43- 
waved  it  on  a  frivolous  pretence  i  but  promiied 
that  the  court  of  France  mould  aflift  the  king  of 
England  in  every  thing  that  might  contribute  to 
the  re-eftabliihment  of  his  authority.  After  Ibme 
flight  efforts  to  produce  a  negotiation,  he  quitted 
the  kingdom,  not  without  fulpicion  of  having  fo- 
mented thole  differences  which  he  pretended  to 
compromiie.  Richlieu  was  now  dead,  but  \\ic- 
ceeded  in  the  miniftry  by  cardinal  Masa/in,  who 
adopted  the  maxims  of  his  predecefibr. 

1'he  two  houfes  having  prepared  a  new  great- 
leal,  exaftly  refembling  that  which  the  lord-keeper 
Lyttleton  had  delivered  to  the  king,  pubiifhed  an 
ordinance,  declaring  void  and  invalid  all  grants 
and  letters -patent,  which  had  pafied  the  grea:-leal 
fince  the  keeper  left  the  houfe  -,  veiling  their  o-.vn 
leal  with  the  whole  authority  •,  and  pronouncing 
that  whofoever  mould,  for  the  future,  pals  or  claim 
any  thing  under  another  great-feul,  mould  be  held 
an  enemy  to  the  ftate.  It  was  com  mitred  to  fix 
commifiloners,  iblemnly  fvvorn  to  execute  the  of- 
fice of  keepers  of  the  great- leal,  according  to  the 
orders  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  •,  and  the  firft 
inftance  in  which  they  uied  it,  was  a  patent  coniti- 
tuting  the  earl  of  Warwick  lord  high-admiral  of 
England.  The  king  having  lent  writs  to  thc.JT^'JJjJJ 
judges  of  Weftminfter  for  adjourning  the  term  to  ihi- ior.is arH 
"Oxford,  the  meflengers  were  tried  by  a  court-mar-  o^T>s  to 
tial  as  fpies,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged :  one 
was  accordingly  executrd,  and  the  other  committed 
to  Bridewell.  Charles,  norwithitanding  his  fuc- 
ceffes  in  the  courfe  of  the  campaign,  had  met  with 
divers  checks  that  had  an  unfortunate  influence  on 
his  affairs.  Befides  his  being  obliged  to  raiie  the 
fiege  of  Gloucelter,  and  the  lofs  he  had  fuitained  at 
Newbury,  three  thouiand  of  the  king's  men,  under 
major-general  Goring,  were  defeated  at  \Yakeiie.hi,- 
T  3  b/ 
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A.C,  i643.  by  yOUng  Fairfax  •,  and  their  commander  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  :  lord  Withrington  with 
part  of  the  troops  belonging  to  the  marquis  of 
Newcaftle's  forces,  were  routed  at  HornTcaftle  in 
Lincolnfhire,  by  the  earl  of  Manchefler,  lord  Wil- 
loughby,  and  Oliver  Cromwell :  he  was  like  wife 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Hull,  which  he  had 
undertaken  in  confequence  of  a  correfpondence 
with  the  two  Hothams,  who  were  detected  and 
fent  priibners  to  London  ;  and  the  Scots  were  by 
this  time  in  a  condition  to  enter  England.  In  hope 
of  averting  the  ftorm  from  Scotland,  the  peers  at 
Oxford  fubfcribed  a  letter  to  the  Scottim  council 
of  ftate,  reprefenting  the  foulnefs  of  the  rebellion 
railed  by  the  two  houfes  at  Weftminfter,  reminding 
them  of  their  obligation  to  the  king,  and  conjuring 
them  .to  delift  from  their  purpofe  of  aflifting  the 
parliament :  then  the  king,  to  convince  his  iub- 
jects  of  the  prepofterous  claim  whicfr  the  remnant 
at  Weftminfter  laid  to  the  appellation  of  parlia- 
ment, iflued  a  proclamation,  fummoning  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houfes  to  atfemble  at  Oxford,  on  a 
certain  day  in  January  fixed  for  that  purpofe. 
He  eon-  His  next  expedient  for  his  own  defence,  was  a 
rluceVith  fcheme  to  ufe  part  of  the  troops  that  ferved  in  Ire- 
the  rebeu  in  land  againft  the  rebels  of  that  kingdom.  The  Eng- 
irdand.  j-^  parijament  nad  taken  no  other  effectual  ftep  to 
diftrefs  the  Irim  Roman  catholics,  but  that  of  con- 
trading  with  the  Scots,  who  fent  over  a  good  num- 
ber of  troops,  that  made  a  diverfion  from  Dublin, 
and  protected  the  Britilh  planters  in  the  Northu 
Notwithflanding  the  great  inequality  of  numbers, 
the  Englilh  troops  in  that  kingdom  had  routed  the 
rebels  in  many  encounters ;  and  the  earl  of  Ormond 
had  obtained  two  fignal  victories  over  them.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  as  the  two  houfes  neglected  to  fupply 
them  with  provifion,  ammunition,  and  recruits, 
they  were  by  this  time  deftitute  of  the  common  ne- 
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oeffaries  of  life.  The  juftices,  who  were  difaflfefted  A- c- 1643- 
to  the  king,  had  been  removed  by  the  influence  of 
Ormond,  and  their  places  fupplied  with  others 
who  wifhed  well  to  his  inajefty  •,  for  dais  reafon, 
the  parliament  paid  the  lefs  regard  to  their  foli ci- 
tations. They  tranfrmtted  to  the  two  houfes  a  rer 
monftrance  from  the  army,  defcribing  their  de- 
plorable fituation,  and  defiring  leave  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  otherwife  they  fhould  have  recourfe  to 
thole  means  with  which  nature  had  furniftied  them 
for  their  own  prefervation.  The  rebels  had  fent 
repeated  petitions  to  the  king,  befeeching  him  to 
appoint  commifTioners  to  hear  what  they  could  fay 
in  their  own  vindication.  Influenced  by  thefe  con- 
curring motives,  he  authorized  Ormond  and 
the  juftices  to  conclude  a  cefiation  for  one  year, 
with  the  council  of  the  rebels  at  Kilkenny;  and 
ordered  the  eari  to  tranfport  part  of  the  army  to 
England. 

The  lords  and  commons  meeting   at  Oxford,  r>cli;at;f*» 
agreed,  with  the  king's  approbation,    to   fend  a  and  colT* 
trumpet  with  a  letter  to  the  eari  of  Eflex,  expref-  mons  at 
fing   their    earneft  defire    to   heal   the   bleeding  a«*mft'the 
wounds  of  their  country,  and  conjuring  him  toScorc»^ho 
communicate  this  their  defire  to  the  two  houfes  at  SU.  •    " 
"Weftminfter,  that  perfons  might  be  appointed  on 
either  part  Co  treat  of  an  accommodation.     This 
letter  was  fabfcribed  by  three  and  forty  noblemen, 
dukes,    marquifies,  earls,   vifcounts,  and  barons, 
and  one   hundred  and  eighteen  members  of  the 
faoufe  of  commons  •,  whereas,  not  above  two  and 
twenty  peers  were  engaged  in  the  oppofite  party. 
The  earl  of  Eflex  fent  back  the  trumpeter  with  a 
fhort  billet  to  the  king's  general,  the  earl  of  Brent- 
ford, importing,  that  he  could  not  communicate 
the  letter  to  parliament,  becaufe  it  was  not   ad^ 
4refTed  to  the  two  houfes.     At 'the  fame  time,  he 
T  4 
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A.  c.  1643  tranfmitted  copies  of  the  national  covenant,  and  a 
canting  decliration  ot  both  kingdoms,  pronounc- 
ing the  curie  of  Meroz  upon  thole  who  mould  not 
come  to  help  the  Lord  againft  the  mighty.  The 
king,  without  intermitting  his  preparations  for  war, 
fent  a  meflage  to  the  lords  and  commons  at  Weft- 
minder,  propofing  a  treaty :  and  to  this  they  re- 
plied, That  they  were  relblved  to  defend  the  rights 
of  parliament  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  defiring 
his  majefty's  hearty  concurrence  with  their  mea- 
iiires.  All  hope  of  a  pacification  was  again  dif- 
pelied.  The  houles  at  W  eftminfter  impofed  an 
excife  on  wine,  beer,  and  other  commodities  •, 
and  thole  at  Oxford  followed  their  example.  Thefe 
laft  publifhed  a  declaration,  explaining  the  reafons 
which  had  compelled  them  to  leave  the  parliament 
at  VY  eftminfter.  They  declared  that  the  Scots  had 
broke  the  act  of  pacification  :  that  all  his  majefty's 
fubjects  of  England  and  Wales  were  bound  by  their 
allegiance  to  reiift  them  :  that  their  abettors  were 
traitors  and  enemies  to  the  ftate  :  that  the  lords 
and  commons  at  Weftminfter  were  guilty  of  high 
trealbn,  for  having  levied  war  againft  the  king  -, 
for  having  counterfeited  the  great-feal  •,  and  con- 
fen  ted  to  the  invafion  of  the  Scots :  that,  in  thefe 
three  inftances,  they  had  betrayed  the  truft  repoied 
in  them  by  their  country,  and  ought  to  be  profe- 
cuted  as  traitors  to  the  king  and  kingdom.  The 
marquis  of  Newcaftle  marched  northwards  from 
York,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  Scots,  who  entered 
England  in  January,  when  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely fevere  •,  but  colonel  Bellafis  being  defeat- 
ed at  Sclby,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  marquis 
was  obliged  to  return  and  lecure  York  j  while  Fair- 
fax marched  into  Chefhire. 

The  marquis  of  Ormond  being  created  lord -lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  fent  over  a  good  body  of  foot; 

to 
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to  Chefter,  where  joining  the  lord  Byron,  they  re-  A  c  '643« 
duced  feveral  places,'  and  defeated  a  detachment  of  r^  "•"<>•* 
the  parliamentarians  at  Middlewich.  The  fu-  lanTmJtfd 
gitives  retired  to  Nantwich,  and  the  victors  under-  ^  Norwich 
took  the  liege  of  that  place  j  but  their  good  for- 'masFairiix" 
tune  was  of  Ihort  duration.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
joining  Sir  William  Brereton,  marching  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  befieged,  charged  them  fuddenly,  at  a 
time  when  they  were  divided  by  a  rivulet  fwelled 
by  excefiive  rain:  the  garrifon  making  a  fally  at 
the  fame  time,  the  befiegers  were  totally  routed  i 
and  lord  Byron  efcaped  with  the  horfe  to  Cherter, 
On  this  occafion  the  celebrated  colonel  Monk  was. 
taken,  and  committed  priibner  to  the  Tower;  but 
he  afterwards  engaged  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  parlia- 
ment. The  earl  of  Montrofe,  in  a  vifit  to  the 
king  at  Oxford,  had  impeached  the  conduct  of 
duke  Hamilton  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  majefly 
was  convinced  of  that  nobleman's  having  betrayed 
his  intereft ;  and  when  the  duke,  with  his  brother 
the  earl  of  Lanerk,  came  to  court  from  Scotland 
at  this  juncture,  they  were  put  under  an  arreft  by 
the  king's  order :  Lanerk  efcaped  to  London  ;  but 
the  duke  was  committed  prifoner  to  Briftol,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  the  caftle  of  Pendcnnis  in 
Cornwall.  About  this  time,  the  two  houfes  v/erc 
deprived  of  their  corner -done,  in  the  death  of 
John  Pym,  who  had  in  a  great  meafure  influenced 
all  their  counfels,  and  was  a  man  of  extenfive  parts, 
and  indefatigable  induflry.  The  prince  elector 
palatine,  who  had  retired  from  England  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war,  now  arrived  in  London, 
and  was  carefTed  by  the  parliament.  Whitehall 
was  afiigned  to  him  for  his  lodgings.  The  two 
houfes  iflued  an  order  for  paying  the  penfion  of 
twelve  thoufand  pounds,  which  had  been  formerly 
granted  to  him  by  his  majefly ;  he  lubfcribed  the 
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A.  c.  1643.  fblemn  league  and  covenant,  and  was  admitted  to 

fit  in  the  afTembly  of  divines. 

A. c.  16^4.  Mean  while,  the  feverity  of  the  feafon  did  not 
interrupt  the  operations  of  war.  As  the  marquis 
of  Newcastle  retired,  the  Scots  ad^nced  farther 
Prince RU-  into  the  kingdom.  They  fummoned  the  town  of 
r^he  Newcaftle  to  fur-render,  but  the  garrifon  refufmg 
pariiamen-  to  fubmit,  they-  pafied  the  Tyne ;  and  beingjoined 
Newark!'  ty  tne  ^or<^  Fairfax  at  Tadcafter,  the  two  generals 
refblved  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  York,  to  which 
tKe  marquis  had  retired.  As  it  was  a  city  of  a 
large  extent,  they  would  not  proceed  in  form,  un- 
til they  fhould  be  reinforced  by  the  troops  under 
the  earl  of  Manchefter,  who  commanded  in  the  al- 
fociated  counties  -t  and  in  the  mean  time,  they 
formed  a  blockade  on  one  fide  only.  The  town  of 
Newark  in  Nottinghammire,  garrifoned  by  the 
king's  troops,  being  befieged  by  lord  Willoughby 
and  Sir  John  Meldrum,  at  the  head  of  five  thou- 
fand  men,  the  king  detached  prince  Rupert  with 
a  body  of  forces  to  fuccour  the  place.  When  he 
approached  the  town,  Meldrum,  who  commanded 
in  the  abfence  of  Willoughby,  drew  up  his  army 
in  order  of  battle ;  and  an  action  enfuing,  both 
fides  fought  witn  great  obftinacy  till  night,  when 
Meldrum  attempted  to  retire  by  a  bridge  where  he 
had  pofted  a  ftrong  guard,  to  fecure  his  retreat. 
This,  however,  he  found  occupied  by  the  royalifls ; 
fo  that  he  was  furrounded  on  all  hands,  and  i>ext 
day  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  prince  agreed,  that 
the  officers  and  troopers  fhould  retire  with  their 
horfes,  and  the  infantry  with  their  fwords:  but 
Meldrum  was  obliged  to  deliver  up  all  his  other 
arms,  artillery,  and  ammunition. 

After  this  fignal  victory,  prince  Rupert  marched 
to  the  relief  of  the  countefs  of  Derby,  who  was 
befieged  in  her  houfe  of  Latham  in  Lancaftiire,  by 
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a  body  of  two  thoufand  parliamentarians.  She  had  A* c«  t64*» 
defended  herfelf  with  incredible  courage  for  two 
months ;  and  now  the  befiegers  abandoning  their 
enterprize,  part  of  them  reinforced  the  garrifon  of 
Bokon,  which  the  prince  afterwards  took  by  afiault. 
Then  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  Liverpool,  where 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  commanding 
him  to  relieve  York,  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy. 
By  this  time,  the  earl  of  Leven  and  lord  Fairfax 
were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Manchefter,  with  a  good 
body  of  infantry  j  and  the  fiege  of  York  was  be- 
gun. The  marquis  of  Newcaitle  made  a  vigorous 
defence  •,  and  about  the  beginning  of  July,  prince 
Rupert  approached  at  the  head  of  an  army  little 
inferior  in  number  to  the  befiegers.  They  forth-  Battle  of 
with  abandoned  their  enterprize,  and  took  poft  on  ^Oa0r£on' 
Marfton-moor,  while  the  prince  entered  York  in 
triumph.  He  there,  in  a  conference  with  the 
marquis,  propofed  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy, 
and  paid  no  regard  to  the  remonftrances  of  that 
nobleman,  who  aflured  him,  that  the  Scots  and 
Englifli  being  at  variance,  would  feparate  in  a  few 
days,  of  their  own  accord  •,  and  that  he  expected 
a  reinforcement  of  five  thoufand  men  from  the 
North.  The  prince,  on  this  occafion,  demeaned 
himfelf  in  fuch  an  imperious  manner  as  fhocked 
and  incenfed  the  marquis,  whofe  birth  and  fervices 
intitled  him  to  the  utmoft  refpech  When  the 
prince  ordered  the  troops  to  be  in  readinefs  to  en- 
gage next  day,  the  marquis  told  him,  he  mould 
not  hefitate  in  obeying  his  majefty's  nephew ;  but 
that,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  ferve  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  battle.  On  the  third  day  of  July  the 
prince  advanced  againft  the  enemy ;  and  about  two 
in  the  afternoon,  both  armies  were  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle.  But  as  there  was  a  ditch  be- 
tween them,  fome  time  elapfed  before  the  action 
began.  The  prince  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
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A.  c.  1644.  left' wing,  confiding  of  five  thoufand  horfe  ;  the 
right  was  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and 
colonel  Urry ;  while  the  main  body  was  directed; 
by  general  Goring.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  command- 
ed the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  confiding  of  all 
their  cavalry,  joined  by  three  regiments  of  Scot- 
tifh  horfe  ;  the  left  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
earl  of  Mancheder  and  lieutenant-general  Crom- 
well j  lord  Fairfax  took  poft  with  a  body  of  re- 
ferve,  confiding  of  his  infantry,  reinforced  with  a 
brigade  of  the  Scottifh  foot ;  and  the  main  body 
was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Leven.  Prince 
Rupert  charged  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  with 
fuch  impetuofity,  that  they  were  totally  routed  ; 
and  the  three  generals  of  the  parliament  quitting 
the  field,  fled  towards  Cawood  cadle.  But  the 
battle  was  reftored  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  at  the  head  of  their  left 
wing,  engaged,  the  right  of  the  royalids,  in  which 
the  marquis  of  Newcadle  acted  as  a  volunteer. 
They  fought  on  both  fides  with  incredible  fury  for 
fome  time;  but  at  length  the  king's  forces  were 
totally  defeated:  and  when  his  left  wing,  which 
had  been  victorious,  returned  from  the  purfuit, 
Cromwell  attacked  it  with  fuch  intrepidity  before 
it  could  be  reduced  into  order,  that  it  was  entirely 
broken  and  difperfed ;  fo  that  the  parliament  ob- 
Rofcwcrth.  tained  a  complete  victory.  The  prince  lod  fix 
Xt0*'  thoufand  men,  one  half  of  whom  fell  in  battle, 
clarendon,  together  with  all  his  artillery,  baggage,  and  am- 
munition. He  was  fo  much  chagrined  and  con- 
founded at  this  reverfe  of  fortune,  that  indead  of 
retiring  into  York,  until  he  iliould  receive  further 
orders  from  his  majedy,  he  retreated  into  Shrop- 
fliire,  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  while  the  mar- 
quis of  Newcadle,  difguded  by  his  imperious  de- 
portment, embarked  at  Scarborough  for  the  con- 
tinent, where  he  remained  till  the  redoration, 
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He  was  a  nobleman  of  a  moil  dignified  character  •>  A  c«  |6H* 
a  liberal  and  munificent  patron  of  the  ingenious 
arts,  of  unthaken  loyalty,  invincible  courage,  and 
extenfive  influence  •,  Ib  that  the  royal  cauie  iultain- 
ed  an  irreparable  lofs  in  his  retreat.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Marfton-moor,  the  three  gene- 
rals returned  to  the  fiege  of  York,  which  in  a  few 
days  was  iurrendcred  by  Sir  Thomas  Glenham  the 
governor,  who  found  himielf  unable  to  hold  out  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  defpaired  of  relief.  The 
lord  Fairfax  took  pofleflion  of  the  city ;  the  earl 
of  Manchefter  marched  back  towards  the  aflbciated 
counties ;  and  the  Scottifh  army  returned  to  the 
.North,  in  order  to  join  the  earl  of  Calendar  on  his 
march  from  Scotland  with  a  ftrong  reinforcement. 
When  this  junction  was  effected,  they  undertook 
the  fiege  of  Newcaftle,  which  they  carried  by 
aflault. 

The  parliament  had  made  extraordinary  prepa- 
rations for  this  campaign.  Befides  the  armies  of 
Fairfax  and  Manchefter  they  had  levied  ten  thou- 
land  horle  and  foot  to  be  un<der  the  command  of 
EiTex ;  and  ordered  the  afTociated  counties  of  Kent, 
Surry,  SufTex,  and  Hants,  to  maintain  fix  thou- 
iand  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Waller, 
whom  they  intended  to  oppofe  to  prince  Maurice 
in  the  Welt,  where  he  bore  down  all  oppofition. 
The  king,  in  order  to  baffle  their  defign,  detached 
lord  Hopton  towards  SufTex,  and  Waller  faced 
him  at  Farnham ;  but  after  ibme  flight  fkirmifhes, 
this  general  withdrew  his  troops  into  the  place,  and 
repaired  to  London,  that  he  might  reprefcnt  to  the 
two  houfcs  the  necefilty  of  a  reinforcement.  Pie 
was  accordingly  fupplied  with  a  body  of  the  city- 
militia,  and  EfTex  wa^  ordered  to  accommodate 
him  with  a  thoufand  horfe,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  William  Balfour.  Waller,  thus  reinforced,  RufWwtht 
retook  the  caltle  of  Arundcl,  which  Hopton  had  ch't:r-lj:1- 
2  reduced 
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A.C.  1644.  reduced  in  his  abience-,  and  this  laft  general,  hav- 
ing received  a  fupply  of  men  from  his  majefty,  re- 
folved  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  two  armies 
met  near  Alresford,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
L°rdH°ftPd  ^arcn*  ^ne  king's  norfe  were  routed  by  Sir 
luJteS.  William  Balfour,  and  the  infantry  very  feverely 
handled  :  neverthelefs  the  action  continued  till 
night,  when  lord  Hopton  retired  with  his  artillery 
'and  ammunition  towards  Reading,  and  left  Waller 
in  pofieffion  of  the  field ;  from  whence  he  marched 
to  Winchefler,  which  he  plundered,  though  he 
could  not  reduce  the  caftle. 

The  Jdng  The  two  houfes,  elated  by  this  advantage,  re- 
w<icefte°r.  folved  to  finifli  the  war  at  once,  by  undertaking 
the  fiege  of  Oxford,  where  the  king  refided  j  and 
for  this  fervice  they  deftined  the  armies  of  EfTex 
and  Waller.  The  king,  fufpecting  their  defign, 
withdrew  his  garrifon  from  Reading,  after  hav- 
ing difmantled  the  place,  and  afTembled  an  army 
amounting  to  twelve  thouiand  men,  part  of  which 
he  pofted  at  Abirgdon,  in  order  to  check  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  enemy.  Efiex  and  Waller  began  their 
march  apart ;  the  firft  at  the  head  of  twelve  thou- 
fand  foot  and  three  thoufand  cavalry:  the  other 
with  feven  thoufand  infantry,  and  fifteen  hundred 
dragoons.  At  the  approach  of  Efiex  the  king's 
officer  abandoned  his  poll  at  Abingdon,  of  which 
the  other  took  immediate  pofleflion  -,  while  his  ma- 
jefty endeavoured  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  Ifis 
and  the  Cherwell,  which  however  they  found 
means  to  pafs  in  fpite  of  all  his  endeavours.  They 
thought  they  had  now  entangled  their  fovereign  in 
the  toil ;  but  he  efcaped  in  the  night  with  a  I'mall 
body  of  horfe,  at  the  head  of  which  he  and  the 
prince  arrived  in  fafety  at  Worcefter.  He  had  al- 
ready prorogued  his  parliament  at  Oxford,  and  the 
queen  had  retired  to  Exeter,  very  far  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy.  There  me  was  delivered  of  the 
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princefs  Henrietta  •,  ahd  when  EfTex  advanced  into  A* c- l6**- 
the  weftern  counties,  me  demanded  a  fafe-condudt 
for  Briftol,  which  he  refufed.  Then  me  retired  to 
Cornwall,  where  me  embarked  for  France,  under 
convoy  of  a  fhip  of  war  fent  thither  by  the  prince 
of  Orange.  The  generals  of  the  parliament  were 
not  a  little  furprifed  when  they  underftood  the  king 
had  efcaped  from  Oxford.  The  two  houfes  had 
ordered  Eflex  to  follow  his  majefty,  in  cafe  he 
mould  retire  from  that  city;  and  Waller  was  com- 
manded to  manage  their  intereft  in  the  Weft.  The 
earl,  however,  marched  into  the  Weftern  counties, 
contrary  to  their  difpofition  ;  and  he  advanced  as 
far  as  Salifbury,  when  he  received  an  order  from 
the  parliament,  commanding  him  to  return  and 
purfue  the  king,  and  leave  the  weftern  expedition 
to  W'aller.  Inftead  of  obeying  this  mandate,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  war,  explaining 
his  conduct,  and  fubfcribed  himfelf  "  their  inno- 
"  cent,  though  fuipected  fervant."  They  did 
not  think  proper  to  exafperate  him  at  fuch  a  junc- 
ture, and  he  profecuted  his  march  into  Devonfhire. 
Prince  Maurice  raifed  the  fiege  of  Lyme,  and  re«- 
tired  to  Exeter.  Dorchefter,  Weymouth,  and 
Tiverton  furrendered  to  die  earl,  and  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  Barnftaple,  where  finding  one  Howard,. 
an  officer  in  the  king's  army,  who  had  deferted 
from  the  ferviceof  the  parliament,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  executed  by  martial  law.  Prince  Maurice 
retaliated  this  inftance  of  feverity  upon  one  Tur- 
pin,  mafter  of  a  Ihip,  who  had  been  formerly  con- 
demneU  for  carrying  arms  againft  his  fovereign; 
though  the  execution  of  the  fentence  had  been  hi- 
therto refpited.  The  two  houfes,  incenfed  at  the 
prince's  prefumptton,  ordered  judge  Glanviile  to  be 
profecuted  as  guilty  of  high  treafon,  for  having 
bren  concerned  in  condemning  Turpin.  This 
iudge  had  declared  for  the  king  in  the  beginning 
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A.C.  1644.  of  the  civil  war;  but,  in  the  fequel,  abandoned 
the  caufe  of  his  Sovereign.  Fourteen  clothiers 
were  hanged  at  Woodhouie  by  the  king's  party ; 
and  the  parliamentarians  executed  eight  Irifh  pri- 
ibners,  who  had  been  taken  in  a  fkirmifh. 

The  king  arrived  at  Worcefter  on  the  fixth  day 
of  June  i  and  in  order  to  deceive  the  vigilance  of 
Waller,  who  had  followed  him  with  furprifing  ex- 
pedition, he  made  a  feigned  march  towards  Shrewd 
bury,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  join  prince  Rupert 
before  the  battle  of  Marfton-moor.  Waller,  be- 
lieving this  was  really  his  intention,  made  a  hafly 
march,  and  took  poll  between  him  and  Shrewl- 
bury:  then  the  king  wheeled  off  fuddenly,  and 
took  the  route  to  Oxford,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  he  was  joined  by  the  reft  of  his  army. 
After  this  junction  he  marched  to  Buckingham- 
fhire,  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  Wal- 

AcVonat    jer  approachect  with  the  fame  delign;  and  the  two 
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bridge.  armies  appeared  on  oppofite  fides  or  the  river 
Cherwell,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June.  The 
king,  with  a  view  to  draw  Waller  from  the  ad- 
vantageous ground  of  which  he  had  taken  poffef- 
fiorff  pretended  to  begin  his  march  for  Northamp- 
tonfhire,  leaving  a  ftrong  guard  at  the  bridge  of 
Cropredy,  to  difpute  the  paffage  with  the  foe. 
Receiving  intelligence  that  a  large  detachment  of 
the  enemy  was  within  a  mile  of  his  van,  he  ordered 
it  to  double  its  pace,  in  hope  of  intercepting  the 
whole  body  :  Waller  no  fooner  perceived  that  there 
was  a  great  diilance  between  his  van  and  his  rear, 
than  he  ordered  a  large  detachment  to  ford  the  ri- 
ver; while  he  himfelf,  with  fifteen  hundred  horle, 
a  thoufand  foot,  and  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  at- 
tacked and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  bridge  of 
Cropredy.  Then  pafimg  with  his  whole  forces, 
he  fell  upon  the  king's  rear,  but  was  repulicd  by 
the  gallantry  of  the  earl  of  Cleveland,  who  routed 

his 
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his  hdrfe,  took  part  of  his  artillery,  and  compelled 
him  to  repafs  the  river  with  precipitation.  The 
king  attacked  the  bridge  and  ford  in  his  turn  :  the 
laft  he  gained  -,  but  his  attempt  upon  the  bridge 
was  ineffectual.  Next  day,  on  the  fuppofition  that 
Waller's  foldiers  would  lay  down  their  arms  upon 
an  afTurance  of  pardon,  the  king  lent  a  trumpeter 
to  demand  a  fafe-conduct  for  a  gentleman,  with  a 
gracious  mefTage  from  his  majefty ;  but  Waller  an- 
iwered,  that  he  had  no  power  to  receive  any  fuch 
mefTage  without  the  confent  of  parliament,  to 
which  the  king  might  make  his  application. 

After  the  two  armies  had  faced  one  another  for 
two  days,  they  retired  by  different  routes.  Wal- 
ler employed  himfelf  in  recruiting  his  army,  which 
had  fuftained  great  lofs  in  the  action  ;  and  the  king 
refolved  to  direct  his  march  to  the  weftern  counties, 
in  order  to  join  prince  Maurice,  and  give  battle  to 
the  earl  of  E flex.  By  eafy  marches  he  arrived  at 
Bath,  where  he  received  the  melancholy  account 
of  the  battle  at  Marfton-moor.  How  mortified 
foever  he  muft  have  been  by  this  intelligence,  he 
bore  his  fate  with  furprifing  fortitude,  and  ftill 
perfifted  in  his  resolution  to  execute  the  fcheme  he 
had  projected.  ErTex,  being  appriled  of  his  de- 
fign,  propofed  to  meet  him.  half  way,  and  hazard 
an  engagement,  if  he  mould  find  a  favourable  op- 
portunity :  but  he  was  diverted  from  this  refolu- 
tion  by  the  lord  Roberts,  a  major-general  in  his 
army,  who,  being  a  Cornifh  man,  preffed  him  to 
proceed  in  his  route  to  Cornwall,  where  ( he  affu red 
him)  the  inhabitants  would  immediately  declare  for 
the  parliament  :  the  earl  accordingly  entered  that 
county  on  the  twenty-fixth  day  of  July.  On  that 
very  day  the  king  arrived  at  Exeter,  from  whence  he 
followed  EfTex  towards  Launcefton  and  Bodmin  -, 
where  that  nobleman,  finding  himfelf  difappointed 
in  his  hope,  wrote  to  the  two  houfes,  demanding 
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A.  c.  1644,  tnat  an  army  mould  be  fent  immediately  to  make  a 
diverfion  in  his  favour.  Waller  being  both  unable 
and  unwilling  to  undertake  this  expedition,  colonel 
Middleton  was  detached  on  that  fervice,  at  the 
head  of  five  and  twenty  hundred  horfe.  The 
king,  confcious  of  the  ftraits  to  which  he  had  re- 
duced the  enemy,  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand 
to  Eflex,  exhorting  him  to  ufe  his  influence  for 
procuring  peace  to  his  country.  Prince  Maurice 
and  the  earl  of  Brentford  wrote  to  him  on  the 
fame  fubjeft ;  and  he  received  a  letter,  figned  by 
all  the  general  officers  of  the  king's  army,  propo- 
fmg  a  treaty  ;  and  protefting  they  would  maintain 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  the  conditions  to  which 
his  majefty  -fhould  agree.  To  thefe  addreffes  he 
replied,  that  the  belt  thing  the  king  could  do 
would  be  to  return  to  his  parliament.  About  this 
time  lord  Wilmot,  who  had  for  fome  time  fomented 
a  fpirit  of  mutiny  among  the  troops,  and  even 
given  Efiex  to.  underftand,  that  the  officers  would 
compel  the  king  to  conclude  an  equitable  peace, 
was  arrefted  and  deprived  of  his  employment, 
which  the  king  beftowed  on  lord  Goring,  his  rival 
in  wit,  good  fellowmip,  and  reputation.  Wilmot 
was  afterwards  permitted  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
The  earl  of  Eflex  was  now  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits 
for  want  of  provifion,  that  the  king,  being  rein- 
forced by 'Sir  Richard  Greenvill,  refolved  to  re- 
duce him  without  hazarding  a  battle.  He  accord- 
ingly raifed  a  fort  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  by 
which  he  had  been  fupplied,  and  hemmed  him  in 
on  all  fides,  ib  as  to  intercept  all  his  convoys.  In 
this  emergency  the  earl  ordered  Sir  William  Bal- 
four  to  force  his  pafTage  through  the  king's  quar- 
ters, at  the  head  of  the  cavalry ;  and  this  fervice 
was  fuccefsfully  performed,  under  cover  of  a  very 
Effcx's  in-  dark  night.  Then  Eflex  fent  a  trumpet  to  demand 
3 in L  a  parley  of  the  king;  but,  before  the  nieffenger 
weft.  re- 
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returned,  he  embarked  with  fome  officers  in  a  vef-  A.  0.1644. 
fel  at  Foy,  and  was  conveyed  to  Plymouth,  leav- 
ing major-general  Skippon  to  make  the  beft  terms 
he  cotild  obtain  for  the  infantry.  A  conference 
was  opened  by  fome  officers  of  each  army,  who 
agreed  that  Skippon  mould  deliver  up  all  his  ar- 
tillery, arms,  and  ammunition  :  That  the  officers 
fhould  retain  their  fwords  and  piftols,  and  march 
out  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying :  That 
they  fhould  be  conducted,  at  their  choice,  to  Lift- 
withiel,  Foy,  Pool,  Warham,  or  Southampton ; 
and  that  the  men  fhould  not  be  importuned  to  en- 
lift  in  the  king's  fervice.  Eflex,  at  his  return  to 
London,  was  treated  with  great  civility  by  the  two 
houfes,  notwithftanding  the  caufe  they  had  to  com- 
plain of  his  conduct.  His  ibldiers  were-  imme- 
diately furnifhed  with  new  arms ;  and  his  forces  re- 
cruited. The  earl  of  Manchefter  and  colonel 
Middleton  were  ordered  to  reinforce  his  army ; 
and  fo  far  were  they  from  being  difpirited  by 
this  difafter,  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  a  mef- 
fage  received  from  the  king,  propofmg  a  treaty 
for  peace. 

After  an  unfuccefsfyl  attempt  upon  Plymouth, 
his  majefty  left  it  blockaded  by  Sir  Richard  Green- 
vHl,  and  marching  to  Chard  in  Somerfetfliire, 
publifned  a  proclamation,  reprefenting,  That  his 
offers  of  peace  had  been  rejected  by  ihe  two  houfes; 
fignifying  his  refolution  to  approach  London,  and 
commanding  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  thro* 
which  he  mould  march,  to  take  up  arms  and  join 
his  forces.  This  expedient  produced  very  little 
effect  in  his  favour.  His  army,  inftead  of  in- 
creating,  was  diminifhed  one  half  -fince  he  let  out 
on  his  weftern  expedition.  His  foldiers  were 
deflitute  of  clothing,  necefTaries,  and  pay-,  and 
the  horfe  were  difgufted  at  the  difgrace  of  Wilmot, 
who  had  been  very  popular  among  the  cavalry. 
U  2  The 
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A.  c.  1644.  Tfje  king  was  fo  long  retarded  in  remedying  thefe 
inconveniences,  that  he  found  it  impracticable  to 
execute  his  defign,  and  refolved  to  return  to  Ox- 
ford. Even  this  fcheme  was  attended  with  many 
difficulties.  Sir  William  Waller  was  pofted  at 
Andover.  The  earl  of  EfTex  being  recruited  and 
reinforced,  began  his  march  towards  the  fame 
place  ;  and  the  earl  of  Manchefter  was  at  hand  to 
join  the  other  two  generals.  In  vain  the  king  at- 
tempted to  prevent  their  junction,  which  was  ef- 
fected at  Reading  on  the  twenty-firft  day  of  Octo- 
ber. He  then. detached  the  earl  of  Northampton 
with  three  regiments  of  horfe,  to  relieve  Banbury- 
caftle,  befieged  by  colonel  John  Fiennes,  with  the 
forces  of  Northamptonfhire,  Warwick,  and  Co- 
ventry ;  while  he  himielf  marched  to  Donnington- 
caflle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newbury,  a  for- 
trefs  which  had  been  long  blocked  up  and  befieged 
second  bat-  by  the  parliament's  forces.  Having  thrown  fuc- 
tie^of  New-  cours  into  the  place,  and  knighted  the  governor 
for  his  gallant  defence,  he  took  pofiefTion  of  New- 
bury, where  he  entrenched  himlelf,  while  the  ene- 
my marched  againft  him  from  Reading,  with  a 
great  fuperiority  in  number  of  troops.  On  the 
twenty-feventh  day  of  October,  they  attacked  his 
entrenchments  in  two  different  parts ;  and  the  ac- 
tion was  maintained  with  great  violence  from  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  night,  when  the  af- 
failants  forced  the  lines  in  one  place,  and  took  fe- 
veral  pieces  of  cannon  •,  but  the  darkneis  prevented 
them  from  making  ufe  of  that  advantage.  On 
the  other  fide,  they  had  been  repulfed  with  confi- 
derable  lofs :  neverthelels,  the  king  thought  pro- 
per to  retire  in  the  night  to  Wallingford,  leaving 
his  artillery  and  baggage  in  the  caftle  of  Don- 
nington,  which  the  earl  of  Manchefter  next  day 
fummoned  to  furrender.  Though  the  governor 
refufed  to  capitulate,  they  took  no  ftep  towards 

the 
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the  reduction  of  the  place,  but  remained  inactive  A<  c- 1644- 
at  Newbury,  where  former  animofities  between 
their  generals  began  to  revive  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence. The  king  retired  unmolefted  to  Oxford, 
where,  being  joined  by  prince  Rupert  with  the 
northern  horfe,  as  well  as  by  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  reinforced  with  draughts  from  different 
garriibns,  he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  eleven 
thoufand  men,  with  whom  he  marched  back  to 
Donnington,  and  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of 
battle  between  that  caftle  and  the  town  of  New- 
bury. The  enemy  likewife  appeared  in  battalia  ; 
but  they  did  not  think  proper  to  attack  the  king, 
who  happily  returned  to  Oxford  with  all  the  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  and  baes?ao;e,  which  he  had  clarendon. 
left  in  the  caftle.  *»ft«°'"' 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  two  houfes  had 
ordered  that  each  family  mould  deprive  itfelf  of  one 
meal  in  the  week,  and  contribute  the  value  of  it 
for  the  fervice  of  the  public.  They  publifhed  an 
ordinance  totally  excluding  thole  members  who 
had  deferted  their  feats  in  parliament.  The  States- 
general  lent  ambafladors  to  England,  with  offers  of 
mediation  between  the  king  and  parliament.  As 
they  were  fuppofed  to  be  influenced  by  the  king's 
fon-in-law  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  two  houles 
eluded  the  offer,  on  pretence  that  they  could  take 
no  flep  of  that  kind  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Scottifh  nation,  with  which  they  were  .united 
by  the  covenant.  They,  by  another  ordinance, 
forbade  their  officers  and  foldiers  to  give  quarter 
to  the  Irim  who  mould  be  taken  in  the  king's  fer- 
vice. On  the  eleventh  day  of  November  arch-  Archbifto. 
bilhop  Laud,  who  had  remained  a  prifoner  fmce  ^acon- 

i   •         -     n  l_  l  l   •  -i     "ernne"  a'~l<» 

Jus  hnt  impeachment,  was  brought  to  his-  trial,  executed, 
and  made  iuch  a  vigorous  defence,  that  the  com- 
mons fbreleeing  he  could  not  be  convicted  by  com- 
mon evidence,  declared  him  guilty  by  an  act  of 
attainder,  which  patted  the  houie  01'  lords,  though 
U  3  ixot 
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A.  c.  1644.  not  without  fome  oppofition.  He  pleaded  the 
king's  pardon,  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him 
from  Oxford  ;  but  it  was  declared  null  by  both 
houfes.  Being  fentenced  to  the  death  of  a  com- 
mon felon,  he  petitioned,  that,  as  he  was  a  prieft, 
a  bifhop,  a  privy-counfellor,  and  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  he  might  fuffer  decapitation  •,  a  requeft 
which  the  commons  granted  with  difficulty.  On 
the  tenth  day  of  January,  this  aged  prelate  was 
brought  to  the  icaffold,  where  he  harangued  the 
Ipeclators  with  great  fortitude.  He  declared  him- 
felf  innocent  of  any  defign  to  fubvert  the  laws  of 
the  realm,  or  to  eftablifn  popery.  He  protefted  he 
had  never  been  an  enemy  to  parliaments,  though 
he  could  not  applaud  fome  of  their  proceedings. 
He  forgave  all  his  enemies ;  prayed  that  God 
would  direcl  the  parliament  for  the  good  of  the 
nation  •,  and  fubmitted  his  neck  to  the  executioner, 
who  with  one  Itroke  fevered  his  head  fronV  his 

whiteiock."  body.  Thus  fell  the  famous  archbifliop  Laud,  a 
prelate  of  uncommon  learning,  piety,  and  virtue, 
which  were  clouded  with  fome  unhappy  prejudices 
that  proved  pernicious  to  his  country.  About  this 
time  the  two  Hothams  were  convicted  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  beheaded  for  having  connived  at  the 
efcape  of  lord  Digby,  and  correfponded  with  the 
marquis  of  Newcaftle.  On  the  fourth  day  of  Janu- 
ary, the  two  houfes  pafied  an  ordinance  for  abo- 
liihing  the  book  of  Common-prayer  and  the  Li- 
turgy, and  for  eftabliming  the  Directory,  which  had 
been  compofed  by  the  ecclefiaftical  affembly. 

This  was  a  bad  omen  for  the  treaty  which  was 
then  in  agitation  between  the  king  and  parliament. 
Immediately  after  his  majefty's  return  to  Oxford 
from  Newbury,  the  two  houfes  de'manded  and  ob- 
tained a  fafe-conducl  for  their  deputies,  with  pro- 
pofals  of  peace,  which  they  had  drawn  up  in  the 
itimmer.  The  king  having  heard  them  read,  de- 
manded, in  his  turn,  a  fafe-condudt  for  the  duke 
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of  Richmond  and  the  earl  of  Southampton,  who  A-Cl  l6*4' 
ihould  carry  an  anfwer  to  the  two  houies  :  but  this 
requeft  they  would  not  grant,  until  he  addrefTed 
himielf  to  the  two  houfes  of  the  Englifh  parliament 
afTembled  at  Weftminfter,  and  to  the  commiifio- 
ners  of  Scotland.  On  this  occafion,  Charles  had 
recourfe  to  a  fubterfuge  wich  does  no  great  honour 
to  his  fmcerity.  He  entered  a  fecret  protefl  in  the 
council-books,  importing,  that  though  he  had  de- 
nominated them  the  parliament,  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge them  as  fuch.  By  his  deputies  he  pro- 
pofed  that  commiflioners  mould  be  appointed  on 
each  fide,  to  meet  at  an  indifferent  place,  and  treat 
of  a  pacification.  After  fome  difputes,  they  agreed 
that  the  conferences  mould  be'opened  atUxbridge, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  and  continue  twenty 
days  •,  and  that  the  propofitions  mould  be  reduced 
to  the  three  articles  of  religion,  the  militia,  and 
Ireland.  The  king's  commiflioners  were  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  the  earls 
of  Southampton,  Kingfton,  and  Chichefter ;  and 
eleven  commons,  among  whom  was  Sir  Edward 
Hyde  now  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  after- 
wards earl  of  Clarendon.  The  two  houfes  appoint- 
ed twelve  deputies,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the 
earls  of  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  Salifbury, 
and  Denbigh  -,  and  the  chief  of  the  Scottifhcommif- 
fioners  were  the  earl  of  London  chancellor  of  that 
kingdom,  and  the  marquis  of  Argyle.  The  pro- 
pofitions offered  by  the  two  houfes  were  no  other 
than  the  moil  fevere  conditions  they  could  have 
impofed  upon  a  prince  whom  they  intended  to  ftrip 
of  all  the  power,  and  indeed  of  all  the  enfigns  of 
royalty.  In  a  word,  they  demanded  that  the  hier- 
archy mould  be  abolimed,  and  prefbyterianifm 
eftablifhed  in  both  kingdoms  :  That  the  king 
ihould  fubfcribe  the  covenant ;  abandon  his  bed 
friends  as  traitors  ;  give  up  the  militia,  and  even 
U  4  his 
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A,  c.  1644,  his  own  children  to  the  direction  of  the  two  houfes* 
which  engrofled  the  whole  fovereign  authority, 
Though  no  peace  was  to  be  expected  from  fuch 
proposals,  the  king's  commiffioners,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  conferences,  agreed,  That  every  perfon 
fhould  enjoy  liberty  of  confcience  touching  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church  :  That  no  bifhop  fhould 
.  exercife  any  fort  of  jurifdiction :  That  no  perfon 
mould  be  admitted  into  holy  orders  without  the 
confent  of  the  prefbytery  :  That  epifcopal  jnriiciic- 
tion,  with  refpect  to  marriages  and  wills,  fhould  be 
regulated  by  the  king  and  the  two  houfes  :  That 
proper  laws  mould  be  enacted  for  the  regulations 
of  epifcopal  vifits,  the  expence  of  ecclefiaftical 
fuits,  frivolous  excommunications,  and  other  abufes 
of  the  fpiritual  courts  :  That  the  militia  iliould  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  twenty  commifiioners,  one 
half  to  be  named  by  the  king,  and  the  other  by 
the  two  houfes :  and,  That  the  commiffion  mould 
laft  for  three  years.  Thefe  conceflions  were  not 
deemed  fatisfactory  by  the  two  houfes.  Nothing 
material  was  propoied,  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  ;  and  the  twenty  days  being  expired,  the 
conferences  broke  up,  without  having  produced 
any  profpect  of  accommodation. 

piffcrenpe        This  mifcarriage  of  the  treaty  was  extremely 

Between  the  . &  1-1  i 

prcsbyteri-    agreeable  to  the  independent  party,  which  now  bt>- 
ansandm    ^      to   aiftinguifh  itfclf  from  the  prefbvterians, 

dependents.    &  .  &  .  f  J  • 

with  whom  it  had  hitherto  concurred  in  abating 
the  royal  authority  :  in  every  other  circumftance 
jjjgjj.  vievvs  were  quite  different.  The  prefbyterians 
fought  to  humble  and  reilrain  the  prerogative  ;  the 
independents  to  aholifh  monarchy,  and  introduce  a 
democracy.  The  prefbyterians  rejected  the  hier- 
archy ;  the  independents  renounced  all  forms  of 
church-government.  They  even  condemned  the 
ordination  of  mihiirers,  allowing  all  perfons,  with- 
out exception,  to  preach,  teach,  and  expound  the 

icriptures, 
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fcriptures,  according  to  the  talents  they  had  re-  A- c-  '644- 
ceived  from  God  and  nature.  This  feet  was  com- 
pofed  of  fnch  fanatics  as  gave  a  loofe  to  the  wildeft 
reveries  of  enthufiafm.  It  was  headed  by  Vane, 
Cromwell,  Tate,  and  Haflerig,  who  found  it  the 
beft  engine  for  effecting  their  purpoie  of  overturn- 
ing the  conftituiion  in  church  and  ftate.  Thele 
now  began  to  practife  every  art  of  acquiring  popu- 
larity. They  employed  emiffaries  among  the  peo-> 
pie,  to  magnify  the  errors  which  had  been  com- 
mitted fmce  the  commencement  of  the  war,  both 
in  the  civil  and  military  adminiftration  •,  to  infmu- 
ate  that  all  fuch  mifconduct  proceeded  from  the 
interefted  views  of  individuals,  who  found  their  ac- 
count in  the  troubles  of  the  nation :  and  that  Ibme 
of  the  generals  had  purpofcly  neglected  opportuni- 
ties of  fighting  to  advantage,  dreading  nothing  fb 
much  as  a  termination  of  the  war,  Cromwell  had 
publickly  accuied  the  earl  of  Manchefter  of  having 
mi/behaved  from  thefe  motives,  in  the  laft  battle 
of  Newbury.  The  earl  recriminated  upon  Crom- 
well, by  declaring  that,  in  a  conference  with  this 
officer,  he  faid,  that  if  Manchefter  would  flick  firm 
to  honeft  men,  he  would  foon  find  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  that  fhould  give  law  both  to  king 
and  parliament.  This  declaration  alarmed  the  two 
houfes,  and  in  a  conference  at  EfTex-houfe,  it  was 
deliberated  whether  or  not  Cromwell  mould  be 
arrefted  ;  but  this  ftep  was  poftponed  to  another 
opportunity.  Mean  while  Oliver  and  his  aflbciates 
haltened  the  execution  of  the  fcheme  they  had 
projected  for  new-modelling  the  army.  They  pro- 
poied  that  the  troops  mould  be  formed  into  new 
regiments;  and  that  members  of  parliament  mould 
be  excluded  from  all  offices  civil  and  military. 

The  houfe  of  commons  having  refolved  itfelf  in-  Thehoufe* 
to  a  grand  committee,  to  examine  the  ftate  of  the  "hewa™yd.el 
pation,  Cromwell  ttood  up,  faying,  now  was  the 

time 
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A.C.  1644.  time  to  fpeak,  or  be  filent  for  ever.  He  affirmed, 
that  the  name  of  parliament  would  become  odious 
to  the  people,  unlefs  they  fhould  aft  with  more 
vigour  in  the  profecution  of  the  war,  which  fome 
members  were  accufed  of  protracting  for  their  own 
*  intereft  •,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  every 
member  mould  refign  the  office  he  pofTefTed,  as  a 
mark  of  his  difmterefted  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.  He  was  feconded  by  fome  of  his  con- 
federates, who  fpoke  in  general  terms  :  at  length, 
Tate  and  Vane  propofed  an  ordinance  for  exclud- 
ing members  from  all  offices  whatibever.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  it,  together  with 
another  for  new-modelling  the  army.  A  faft  was 
proclaimed  for  imploring  the  afiiftance  of  God  on 
their  endeavours.  The  pulpits  rang  with  invec- 
tives againft  thofe  members  of  parliament,  who 
engrofling  profitable  employments  in  the  govern- 
ment and  the  army,  grew  rich  by  the  misfortunes 
of  their  country.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  De- 
cember, the  lelf-denying  ordinance  parTed  the  lower 
houfe ;  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  commons  voted  new  regulations  for 
the  army,  and  beftowed  the  command  of  it  upon 
,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  with  power  to  chuie  his  own 
A.C.  1645.  officers.  He  accordingly  delivered  his  lift  of  co- 
lonels, in  which  there  was  not  one  member  of  par- 
liament. The  earls  of  Efiex,  Denbigh,  and  Man- 
chefter,  finding  it  impoflible  to  refift  the  popular 
torrent,  refigned  their  commiffions  ;  and  next  day 
the  lords  pafled  the  felf-denying  ordinance.  The 
prefbyterians  were  fairly  outwitted  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  Fairfax  for  general.  He  was  of  their  pro- 
feffion,  and  they  imagined  he  would  be  true  to  their 
intereft  -,  but  he  was  intirely  governed  by  the  coun- 
fels  of  Cromwell,  who  dirTembled  his  real  fenti- 
ments,  and  proferTecl  himfelf  a  zealous  prefbyte- 
rian.  While  the  new  general  refided  at  Windfor, 

where 
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where  he  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  fuperintend-  A.C;i64S. 
ing  the  reformation  of  his  army,  the  committee  of 
the  two  kingdoms  gave  him  to  nnderftand,  that 
the  king  had  ordered  prince  Rupert  to  join  him 
with  two  thoufand  horfe :  they  therefore  directed 
him  to  detach  a  body  of  cavalry  towards  Oxford,  to 
prevent  this  junction  •,  and  exprefsly  ordered  him 
to  give  the  command  of  this  detachment  to  Crom- 
well, as  the  time  fixed  for  putting  in  execution  the 
felf-denying  ordinance  was  not  yet  arrived.  This 
order  was  calculated  to  retain  Oliver  in  the  fervice, 
even  after  the  ordinance  mould  take  place. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  year,  the  viaonVs 
earl  of  Montrofe  had  fignalized  himfelf  in  a  won-  Jhl'mfilf 
derful  feries  of  victories,  over  the  covenanters.  On  Montrofe  ia 
promiie  of  being  fupplied  with  men  by  the  earl  of 
Antrim  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  he  with  great 
difficulty  reached  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  dii- 
guife.  When  the  Irifli  landed,  to  the  number  of 
eleven  hundred,  he  produced  the  king's  commif- 
fion,  and  afiembled  about  the  fame  number  of 
Highlanders,  well  affected  to  the  royal  caufe. 
Without  any  regular  provifion  of  arms  or  ammu- 
nition, he  attacked  and  routed  lord  Elcho  at  Perth, 
though  he  commanded  an  army  of  fix  thoufand 
men,  armed  and  well  difciplined,-  one  third  of 
which  number  was  (lain  in  the  battle  and  purfuit. 
Being  afterwards  joined  by  the  earl  of  Airly,  he 
routed  five  and  twenty  hundred  covenanters,  head- 
ed by  the  lord  Burley  at  Aberdeen.  When  fur- 
rounded  on  all  hands  by  the  marquis  of  Argyle, 
the  earl  of  Lothian,  and  other  noblemen,  with 
the  militia  of  the  country,  he  eluded  all  their  vi- 
gilance by  the  moft  furprifing  retreats,  marches, 
and  ftratagems.  He  kept  the  field  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
fnow,  expofed  to  intenfe  cold,  famine,  and  fatigue  : 
he  ravaged  the  country  of  Argyle  with  fire  and 

fword : 
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A.c.i645-.fword:  he  defeated  the  troops  of  the  marquis  at 
Innerlochy,  with  great  (laughter.  The  terror  of 
his  name  diiperled  a  body  of  five  thoufand  men, 
whom  the  earl  of  Seaforth  had  aftembled :  he  took 
Dundee  by  afTault,  and  gave  it  up  to  plunder  -, 
and  retreated  above  lixty  miles,  in  the  face  of  a 
fuperior  enemy,  commanded  by  colonel  Urrey, 
who  had  by  this  time  deferted  the  king,  and  joined 
the  parliamentarians.  He  defeated  this  officer  in 
a  pitched  battle  near  Invernefs  -,  and  Bailie,  another 
foldier  of  reputation,  marching  againir.  him  with  a 
frefh  army,  met  with  the  fame  difafter.  Montrofe 
having  obtained  fuch  a  fucceflion  of  victories,  fum- 
moned  all  the  royalifts  of  Scotland  into  the  field, 
and  made  preparations  for  marching  into  the 
fouthern  parts  of  that  kingdom,  in  order  to  dif- 
perle  the  parliament,  which  had  aficmbled  at  Perth, 
with  great  folemnity. 

The  pariu-  The  parliament's  army  was  by  this  time  new- 
wmpofcd'of  modelled  according  to  the  plan  of  Cromwell,  fo  as 
fanatics,  that  all  members  of  parliament  were  excluded; 
and  their  adherents  refigning  their  commifTions, 
the  vacant  places  were  filled  with  independents. 
Thefe  acted  the  part  of  chaplains  as  well  as  of  of- 
ficers :  in  the  intervals  of  military  duty,  they  exer- 
cifed  themfelves  in  fermon,  prayer,  and  exhorta- 
tion. They  were  feized  with  extafies  of  devotion, 
and  poured  forth  rhapfodies,  which  they  themfelves 
miftopk  for  prophecy  and  inlpiration.  Thus  ac- 
tuated, they  mounted  the  pulpits,  and  held  forth 
in  a  torrent  of  that  fort  of  eloquence,  which,  tho' 
leaft  underftood,  is  the  moft  effectual  in  kindling 
the  blaze  of  enthuliafm.  The  common  ibldiers 
were  infected  by  this  contag:on  :  they  were  feized 
with  the  fame  holy  fervours  :  they  underwent  the 
operations  or  grace :  they  communicated  their  mu- 
tual feelings  :  they  gave  utterance  to  the  fpirit  : 
they  advanced  to  battle  iinging  pfalms,  or  religious 
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fongs :  they  fought  with  the  moil  eager  zeal,  and  A-  c.  i64Sj 
died  in  full  confidence  of  obtaining  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  It  was  with  a  detachment  of  fuch 
warriors  that  Cromwell  marched  from  Windfor  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Iflip,  he  cut  in  pieces  four  regiments  of 
the  king's  cavalry.  Blechington  was  furrendcred 
to  him  at  the  firft  fummons,  by  colonel  Winde- 
bank,  who  was  condemned  by  a  court-martial,  and 
fliot  for  cowardice  ;  but  Cromwell  was  repulfed  in 
his  attack  upon  Farringdon.  Taunton  being  be- 
fieged  by  Sir  Richard  Greenvill,  the  two  houfcs  or- 
dered the  general  to  march  to  the  relief  of  that 
place  :  but  when  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  Bland- 
ford,  he  received  a  countermanding  order ;  in  corv 
fequence  of  which  he  returned  to  Newbury,  after 
having  detached  colonel  Weldon  with  a  body  of 
horfe  and  foot,  to  fuccour  Taunton.  At  his  ap-  Rttftwort*» 
proach  Greenvill  raifed  the  fiege  •,  but  being  after- 
wards joined  by  a  reinforcement  under  Goring,  he 
refumed  his  operations  againft  the  place,  in  which 
the  detachment  with  Weldon  was  now  included. 

The  king  marching  to  Leicefter,  took  that  town 
by  afiault  j  and  Fairfax  followed  the  fame  route, 
in  order  to  give  him  battle,  the  two  houfes  having, 
at  the  defire  of  their  general,  difpenfed  with  the 
attendance  of  Cromwell,  who  thus  preferved  his 
command  in  the  army,  notwithftanding  the  felf- 
denying  ordinance.  Charles  being  informed  that 
Fairfax  v/as  ordered  to  befiege  Oxford,  advanced 
towards  Harborough,  where  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  he  had  abandoned  his  defign  upon  Ox- 
ford ;  and  had  been  repulled  with  great  lofs  in  af- 
faulting  the  caftle  of  Borftal.  The  king  continued 
his  march,  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  colo- 
nel Gerard  with  two  thoufand  men  from  Wales,  as 
well  as  by  Goring,  at  the  head  of  three  thoufand 
cavalry.  This  officer  had  wrote  to  him  from 

Taunton, 
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A.C.  1645.  Taimton,  giving  him  hopes  of  reducing  that  place, 
and  advifing  him  to  act  upon  the  defenfive,  until 
he  mould  join  the  army  :  but,  the  letter  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Fairfax,  who  thus  apprifed,  refolved 
to  hazard  an  engagement  before  the  junction  could 
be  effected.  For  this  purpofe  he  followed  the  roy-  • 
alifts  •,  and  the  king  feeing  it  would  be  impofli- 
ble  to  reach  Leicefter,  without  expofmg  his  rear 
to  certain  deftruction,  determined  to  meet  him  half 
The  king  way.  He  accordingly  marched  back  -,  and,  on 
f«tedyadte"  the  f°urteenth  day  of  June,  came  in  fight  of  the 
Nafeby.  enemy,  who  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on 
a  rifing-ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village 
called  Nafeby.  Prince  Rupert  led  the  right  wing 
of  the  royalift's  :  the  left  was  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  :  lord  A ftley  command- 
ed the  main  body,  confiding  of  all  the  infantry : 
and  the  king  headed  the  body  of  referve.  The 
cavalry  on  the  enemy's  right  wing  was  command- 
ed by  Cromwell;  the  left  by  hisfon-in-law  Ireton : 
while  Fairfax  and  Skippon  conducted  the  center* 
Prince  Rupert  attacked  the  left  wing  with  his 
ufual  impetuofity  and  fuccefs :  they  were  broke 
and  purfued  as  far  as  the  village  ;  but  the  prince 
in  his  return  miipent  his  time,  in  a  fruitlefs  at- 
tempt to  feize  their  park  of  artillery.  Cromwell, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  furioufly  engaged  with  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  whofe  horle  were  broken 
after  a  very  obftinate  difpute.  The  infantry  on 
both  fides  maintained  the  conflict  with  equal  valour 
for  fome  time  •,  but  in  fpite  of  the  efforts  of  Fair- 
fax and  Skippon,  their  battalions  began  to  give 
way,  when  Cromwell  returned,  and  charged  the 
king's  infantry  in  flank,  with  fuch  vigour  as  they 
could  not  refift ;  fo  that  they  were  immediately 
routed  and  difperfed.  By  this  time  prince  Rupert 
had  rejoined  the  king,  and  the  fmall  body  of  re- 
ferve •,  but  his  troops,  though  victorious,  could  not 

be 
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be  brought  to  a  fccond  charge.  They  were  at  all A- c- l6*s* 
times  licentious  and  ungovernable :  but  here  they 
were  intimidated ;  for  Fairfax,  Skippon,  and 
Cromwell,  had  by  this  time  reduced  their  forces 
into  order  of  battle,  and  flood  ready  cither  for  at- 
tack or  defence.  The  king  would  have  charged 
them,  at  the  head  of  his  referve,  even  before  Ru- 
pert returned,  had  not  he  been  prevented  by  an 
uncommon  accident.  The  Scottim^ferl  of  Carn- 
wath,  who  rode  by  his  majefty's  fide,  feizing  the 
bridle  of  his  horfe,  turned  him  round,  faying  with 
a  loud  oath,  "  Will  you  go  upon  your  death  in  an 
"  inftant  ?"  The  troops  feeing  this  motion,  wheeled 
to  the  right,  and  rode  off  in  fuch  confufion,  that 
they  could  not  be  rallied  during  the  whole  action. 
The  king  perceiving  the  fortune  of  the  day  irre- 
trievably loft,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  victory 
to  his  enemies,  who  took  all  his  cannon,  baggage, 
and  above  five  thoufand  prifoners.  Among  other  clarendon, 
things  that  fell  into  their  hands  was  a  cafket,  con- 
taining  his  private  letters  to  the  queen,  fome  of 
which  the  two  houfes  printed  and  publifhed,  as 
proofs  of  his  infmcerity  with  regard  to  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  nei- 
ther fide  was  fincerely  difpofed  to  peace  at  that 
juncture;  but  fuch  an  air  of  tendernefs  runs  through 
this  correfpondence  between  Charles  and  his  con- 
fort,  as  muft  imprefs  every  impartial  reader  with 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  his  conjugal  affection. 

After  the  battle,  he  and  prince  Rupert  retired 
with  the  horfe  to  Afhby  de  la  Zouche,  from  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Hereford,  where  they  parted^ 
The  prince  repaired  to  Briftol,  to  put  that  place  in  a 
pofture  of  defence ;  while  the  king  continued  his 
route  to  Wales,  in  hope  of  being  able  to  affemble 
an  army  in  that  exhaufted  country.  Fairfax  ad- 
vanced to  Leicefter,  \vhich  furrendered  upon  capi- 
tulation. Then  he  marched  into  the  Weft,  where 
he  railed  the  fiege  of  1  aunton,  and  totally  defeat- 
ed 
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A.C.  1645.  ec[  the  lord  Goring  at  Lamport.  This  victory  was 
attended  with  the  reduction  of  Bridgewater,  Sher- 
burn,  and  Bath  -,  after  which  Fairfax  undertook  the 
fiege  of  Briftol.  That  place  was  well  fupplied  with 
men,  provilions,  and  ammunition  -,  and  every  body 
concluded,  from  the  known  valour  of  prinee  Rupert, 
PertnCfurren~ tnat  lt  would  make  a  very  vigorous  defence.  He 
«icrs  Briftol.  even  wrote  to  the  king,  that  he  mould  be  able  to 
hold  out  four  months,  unlefs  a  mutiny  mould  com- 
pel him  to  furrender.  Notwithftanding.  this  pro- 
mife,  and  the  general  expectation,  he  offered  to 
capitulate  at  the  firft  fummons  i  and  actually  de- 
livered up  the  place  before  the  befiegers  had  begun 
to  make  their  approaches.  The  unhappy  monarch, 
in  the  firft  tranfports  of  his  grief  and  refentment, 
clarendon,  ordered  his  nephew  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
voked all  his  commifiions. 

Fairfax  having  fecured  Briftol  with  a  proper  gar- 
rifon,  refumed  his  march  to  the  weftern  counties, 
ordering  Cromwell  to  keep  open  the  communica- 
tion with  London  ;  and  detaching  colonel  Rainf- 
borough  to  befiege  Berkeley-  caftle,  which  was 
the  only  place  that  remained  in  the  king's  pofTef- 
fion  between  Gloucefter  and  Briftol.  Cromwell, 
in  the  codrfe  of  this  excurfion,  made  himfelf  ma- 
tter of  the  Devizes,  the  town  and  caftie  of  Win- 
chefter,  and  ieveral  other  places.  Fairfax  mean 
while  reduced  Tiverton,  and  blocked  up  the  city  of 
Exeter.  Hearing  that  the1  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Charles  II.  had  afiembled  an  army  in  Corn- 
wall, and  was  on  his  march  to  give  him  battle,  he 
advanced  with  great  expedition  to  meet  his  royal 
highnefs,  who  thought  proper  to  retreat  into  Corn- 
wall, after  part  of  his  cavalry  under  lord  Wentworth 
had  been  lurpriied  by  the  enemy.  Then  Fairfax 
took  Dartmouth  by  aftault,  and  returned  to  the 
blockade  of  F.x'eter.  Lord  Goring  had  by  this 
time  retired  to  France  -,  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
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beftowed  the  command  of  his  army  upon  lord  A- c.  >6454 
Hopton,  who  refolved  to  relieve  Exeter.  Gene-  Fa;rfa;y  ob_ 
ral  Fairfax  being  informed  of  his  defign,  left  the  tainsVvic- 
conduft  of  the  blockade  to  Sir  Hardrefs  Waller,  K 
and  marched  towards  Torrington,  where  Hopton  »t 
lay  intrenched.  His  troops  endeavouring  to  dif- ton' 
lodge  the  parliamentarians  from  ibme  of  their  pofls 
in  the  night,  were  infenfibly  drawn  into  an  engage- 
ment, which  became  general,  and  lafled  till  morn- 
ing. The  intrenchments  were  forced  j  the  infan- 
try on  the  king's  fide  were  either  killed,  taken,  or 
difperfed  •,  and  lord  Hopton  retired  with  the  ca- 
valry into  Cornwal.  Thither  he  was  followed  by 
the  victor  ;  and  the  prince  of  Wales  finding  him- 
feif  in  danger  of  being  taken,  embarked  on  board 
of  a  vefTel,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  iiles  of  Scilly. 
Hopton  continued  ftill  to  retire  before  the  army 
of  the  parliament,  over  which  he  gained  fome  petty 
advantages ;  but  at  length  he  was  furrounded  on 
all  hands  at  Truro,  and  obliged  to  take  the  benefit 
of  a  capitulation.  He  ftipulated  that  his  troops 
mould  be  difmified,  and  allowed  either  to  crofs  the  lea 
or  return  to  their  own  houfes.  All  their  horles  and 
arms  were  delivered  to  Fairfax,  who  granted  paff- 
ports  to  thofe  who  defired  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
after  they  had  fworn  that  they  would  never  ierve 
againft  the  parliament.  This  treaty  being  exe- 
cuted, the  lords  Hopton  and  Colepepper  retired 
to  Scilly ;  and  Fairfax  "returned  to  the  fiege  of  Rufllworth> 
Exeter,  which  furrendered  in  the  month  of  April. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  Scottiih  army  be-  Operations 
fieged  CarliQe,  which  furrendered  on  capitulation  t°i5ht^re^ot" 
in  the  month  of  June.     About  the  latter  end  of  m  EnS:and, 
July,   they  in  veiled  Hereford-,  but  abandoned  this 
enterprize  in  the  beginning  of  September.     The 
earl  of  Leven  publifhed  an  apology  for, his  mifcar- 
riage,  in  which  he  complained  that  his  men  were 
not  paid  by  the  parliament  ;  that  the  two  houfes 
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A,C.  1645.  had  not  performed  their  promife,  of  fupplying 
him  with  artillery,  and  other  implements  of  fiege  -, 
and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  detach  David 
Lefley  with  the  greater  part  of  his  horfe  and  dra- 
goons, to  oppofe  the  ear.l  of  Montrofe  in  Scotland. 
They  retreated  to  Yorkfhire,  where  they  received 
a  fupply  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  and  the  two 
houies  ordained  that  the  eaftern  aflbciated  counties 
mould  furnifh  them  with  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
fterling  a  week,  on  condition  that  they  would  un- 
dertake the  fiege  of  Newark,  which  they  accord- 
ingly inverted  in  the  month  of  October. 

During  thefe  tranfactions,  the  unfortunate  king 
underwent  a  furprifing  feries  of  dangers,  mortifi- 
cations, and  diftreffes,  which  he  bore  with  un- 
common fortitude  and  dignity.  Far  from  being 
overwhelmed  with  defpair,  in  confequence  of  his 
defeat  at  Nafeby,  he  nq  fooner  underftood  that" 
Fairfax  had  marched  into  the  weilern  counties,  than 
he  advanced  from  Wales,  at  the  head  of  his  ca- 
valry, amounting  to  three  thoufand  men,  reduced 
the  town  of  Huntington,  vifited  Oxford,  where 
he  received  a  fmall  reinforcement,  and  then  took 
port  at  Cambden,  at  the  time  when  Briftol  and 
Hereford  were  inverted.  The  Scots  raifmg  the 
fiege  of  this  laft  place,  he  entered  it  with  his  little 
army,  and  there  remained  till  the  twentieth  day  of 
September.  He  was  now  reduced  to  fuch  a  me- 
lancholy  fituation,  that  he  faw  no  other  profpect 
of  retrieving  his  affairs,  than  that  of  joining  Mon- 
trofe in  Scotland ;  and  this  expedient  he  actually 
embraced.  Hearing  that  a  ftrong  body  of  horie 
and  dragoons  belonging  to  the  enemy,  was  ported, 
under  the  command  of  Pointz,  between  Hereford 
and  Worcefter,  he  relblved  to  take  his  route 
through  North- Wales  to  Chefter,  and  from  thence 
pafs  through  Lancafliire  and  Cumberland  to  Scot- 
land. He  found  the  enemy  in  pofieflion  of  the 
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outworks  and  fuburbs  of  Chefter,  which  they  had  A-  c.  .64S. 
furprifed.     He  detached  Sir  Marmaduke  Lan^dale 
over  Holt-bridge,  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  back 
of  the  befiegers  early  next  morning,  while  he  him- 
fclf  entered  the  city.      Pointz,  who  had  followed 
the  king   by  hafty  marches,   appeared   next  day, 
and  was  charged  by  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  com- 
pelled him   to  retire  to   a  greater  diftance.     The 
befiegers  no  fooner  perceived  him,  than  they  be- 
gan to  evacuate  the  fuburbs,  in  order  to  join  his 
troops;    and  thus  reinforced,     he    attacked    the 
royalifts  in  his  turn.     They  were  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  purfued   to    the  walls   of  Chefter 
Then  the  earl  of  Litchfield  and  the  lord  Gerard^  ThekJng-. 
with  the  king's  guards,  and  the  reft  of  the  cavalry  ho'fe  ">««* 
advanced  to  the  charge,  and  Pointz  was  obliged  "  Cbclte' 
to   retire :    but  his  mufqueteers    being  drawn  up 
among  the  narrow  lanes  and  hedges,  made  fuch  a 
fire  upon  the  royalifts,  that  they  were  broken,  rout- 
ed, and  difperfed,  after  the  gallant  earl  of  Litch- 
field, and  many  other  gentlemen  of  reputation,  had 
loft  their  lives  in  the  engagement. 

The  king  retreated  with  five  hundred  horfe  to 
Denbigh-caftle  in  North-Wales,  and  Pointz  hung 
upon  his  rear.  Being  joined  by  prince  Maurice 
with  eight  hundred  horfe,  and  fbme  other  rein- 
forcements, he  croffed  the  river  Dee,  gained  a 
march  upon  the  enemy,  and  arrived  at  Bridge- 
north,  where,  receiving  intelligence  that  Berkley- 
caftle  and  the  Devizes  had  furrendered  to  the  par- 
liamentarians, he,  by  the  advice  of  his  council, 
fet  out  for  Newark  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  he 
had  a  garrifon  of  two  thoufand  horfe  and  foot. 
Though  he  had  already  been  chagrined  with  an 
account  ofMontrofe's  total  defeat  by  David  Leftev, 
who  fuddenly  fell  upon  him  before  he  had  proper 
notice  of  his  approach ;  it  was  now  confidently  re- 
X  2  ported, 
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A.C.  1645.  ported,   that   the   earl,   ftrengthened  by  a  rein- 
forcement, had  attacked  and  worlted  Lefley  in  his 
turn,    and  marched   towards   the    border  with  a 
ftrong  army.     This  falie  intelligence  gained  fuch 
credit  with  the  king,  that  he  advanced  northwards 
as   far   as  Rotheram,   where  he  was  undeceived. 
There  he  was  certainly  informed  that  Montrofe 
had  retreated   with  his  broken  forces  towards  the 
Highlands  •,  that  David  Lefley  was  matter  of  all 
Lothian  •,  and  that  the  Scottifli  army  lay  between 
Northallerton  and  Newcaftle.     Inexprefiible  was 
the  forrow  and  anxiety  that  this  intelligence  pro- 
duced in  the  bofom  of  the  king,  who  forthwith 
refolved  to  return  •,  but,  in  the   mean  time,  he 
conftituted   lord  Digby  lieutenant-general  of  all 
the  forces  raifed,  or  to  be  railed,  on  the  other  fide 
of  Trent  -,  and  ordered  him  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  to  proceed  with  fifteen  hundred  horfe 
for  Scotland,  to  join  Montrofe.     This  new  gene- 
ral began  his  expedition  without  delay.     He  dif- 
perfed  a  thoufand  foot,  raifed  for  the  parliament, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncafter ;  and  at  Sher- 
bourne  attacked  colonel  Copley,  who  commanded 
a  body  of  cavalry.     Digby  was  routed,  and  fled  to 
Skipton,  while  his  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ;  and,  among  other  things,  a  cabinet  of 
papers,  which  were  publifhed  by  order  of  the  two 
He  makes    houfes.     Notwithftanding  the  check  he  had  re- 
-°  ceived,  he  proceeded  through  Weftmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  as  far  as  Dumfries  in  Scotland  :  but 
receiving  no  intelligence  of  Montrofe,  and  finding 
himfelf  in  danger  of  being  furrounded  by  the  cove- 
nanters,   he  embarked  with  Sir  Marmaduke,  and 
the  Scottifli  earls  of  Carnwath  and  Niddefdale,  for 
the  ifle  of  Man,  from  whence  they  were  tranfport- 
ed  to  Ireland. 

His 
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His  majefty  returning  to  Newark,  prince  Ru-  A-  c  '^s. 
pert  appeared  in  his  prefence,  defiring  he  might  Is  ;nfujted 
have  an  opportunity  to  juftify  his  conduct.  The'bv  hisoffi- 
king,  who  ever  loved  him  with  the  moft  tender  af-  JJewark 
iection,  complied  with  his  requeft-,  admitted  of 
his  apology;  and,  by  a  declaration,  abfolved  him 
of  ail  fulpicion  of  diiloyalty.  The  well- affected 
gentlemen  of  that  country  being  difjfatisned  with 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Richard  Willis  governor  of 
Newark,  the  king,  who  was  determined  upon  re- 
moving to  Oxford,  told  him  he  would  appoint 
him  captain  of  his  horfe-guartis  ;  fo  that  he  mould 
always  be  in  Attendance  upon  his  perfon  ;  and  that 
he  would  confer  the  government  of  Newark  upon 
lord  Bellaiis.  Sir  Richard  was  extremely  morti- 
fied at  this  intimation,  and  retired  to  conlult  with 
his  friends.  While  his  majeily  fat  at  dinner,  he 
entered  the  apartment,  accompanied  by  prince 
Rupert  and  prince  Maurice,  lord  Gerard,  and 
about  twenty  officers  of  the  garrifon.  He  laid  his 
difgrace  was  now  the  public  talk  of  the  town. 
Prince  Rupert  affirmed,  that  Sir  Richard  Willis 
was  no  otherwiie  faulty  than  in  being  his  friend. 
Lord  Gerard  exclaimed  it  was  a  plot  of  lord  Dig- 
by,  who  was  a  traitor,  and  he  would  prove  him  to 
be  fo.  The  king,  equally  furprifed  and  incenfed 
at  their  intrufion,  roie  from  the  table  in  diibrder, 
defiring  Sir  Richard  Willis  would  follow  him  into 
his  bed-chamber.  He  replied,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  public  injury,  and  expected  a  public  fa- 
tisfaction.  The  king  could  no  longer  contain  his 
indignation.  He  affumed  fuch  an  air  of  refent- 
ment  and  authority  as  he  had  never  manifefled 
before,  and  commanded  them  to  be  gone  from  his 
prefence,  with  fuch  dignity  of  difpleafure  as  over- 
whelmed them  with  confufion  and  dii'may.  They 
had  no  fooner  quitted  the  apartment,  than  he  was 
vjfited  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen  in  the  town,  who 
X  3  com- 
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A.  c.  1645.  comforted  him  with  the  moft  dutiful  expreffions, 
and  profeffed  a  very  tender  fenfe  of  the  infolent 

clarendon,  ufage  he  had  fultaincd.  Lord  Bellafis  was  imme- 
diately declared  governor  of  the  place,  and  began 
to  perform  the  functions  of  his  office.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, the  king  received  a  petition,  figned  by  the 
two  princes  and  their  adherents,  defiring  that  Sir 
Richard  Willis  might  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  -, 
or,  mould  this  be  denied,  that  they  and  their  friends 
might  be  rurniihed  with  paries.  Thefe  were  im- 
mediately expedited ;  they  next  day  retired  to  Wy- 
verton,  and  then  to  Bdvoir-caflie ;  from  whence 
they  fent  one  of  their  number  to  the  parliament, 
for  leave  to  quit  the  kingdom  •,  yet  they  were  af- 
terwards pardoned  and  taken  into  favour. 

No  hmg  could  be  more  forlorn  and  defolate  than 
the  condition  of  Charles  at  this  juncture.  His 
faithful  counfellors,  and  trufty  friends,  had  either 
fallen  in  his  caufe,  or  been  obliged  to  exile  them- 
felves  from  their  country.  His  confort,  the  ten- 
der partner  of  his  heart,  had  been  obliged  to  fly 
for  refuge  to  a  foreign  land.  His  eldeft  fon  now- 
roamed  a  wretched  fugitive  among  the  barren  rocks 
of  Scilly,  and  the  reft  of  his  children  ran  the 
rifque  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  inveterate 
enemies.  His  armies  were  either  flaughtered  or 
difperfed ;  he  was  abandoned  by  his  ungrateful  ne- 
phews, whom  he  had  always  cherimed  with  paren- 
tal affection  ;  and  now  he  found  himfelf  fo  encom- 
paHed  by  his  adverfaries,  under  Pointz  and  Roffi- 
ter,  that  it  feemed  impoflible  to  efcape,  without 
the  interpofition  of  a  miracle.  In  the  midft  of 
theie  dangers,  he  ftill  preferved  an  unclouded 
judgment,  and  unihaken  equanimity.  He  fent  a 
mefTej.ger  to  the  governor  of  Oxford,  with  orders 
that  the  horfe  of  the  garrifon  mould  be  between 
Banbury  and  Daventry,  at  an  appointed  time.  He 
departed  from  Newark  on  the  third  day  of  No- 
vember, 
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vember,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  attended  byA<c't64S- 
five  hundred  horfe.  At  three  in  the  morning  they 
reached  Belvoir-caille,  where  he  found  Sir  Gervas 
Lucas,  the  governor,  ready  with  guides  to  con- 
duct him  farther  on  his  way.  In  pafling  near  Bur- 
leigh,  where  the  parliament  had  a  ganrilbn,  he 
was  molefted  by  their  horfe,  who  killed  and  took 
fome  ftragglers.  Towards  evening  he  was  fo  fa- 
tigued, that  he  found  it  abiblutely  necefiary  to  take 
fome  repofe  in  a  village  near  Northampton  At 
ten  o'clock  he  continued  his  march,  pafied  Daven- 
try  before  day,  reached  Banbury  about  noon  ;  and 
there  he  found'  the  horfe,  by  whom  he  was  fafely 
conducted  to  Oxford,  after  having  undergone  fucli 
a  viciffitude  of  misfortune,  danger,  and  fatigue, 
as  muft  have  broken  the  ipirit  of  any  prince  not 
endued  with  a  very  uncommon  mare  of  mag- 
nanimity chrendon« 


He  had  now  leifure  to  deliberate  upon 
means  of  his  own  prefervation  •,  but  no  plaufible  JJe' 
fcheme  occurred  to  his  imagination.  In  this  emer-  houfc 
gency  he  had  again  recourfe  to  the  method  of  ne- 
gotiation. He  entertained  fome  faint  hopes  of 
profiting  by  the  diflenfions  between  the  prefbyte- 
rians  and  independents  ;  and  indeed  he  built  too 
much  on  this  mifunderflanding.  He  demanded 
of  the  two  houfes  a  fafe-condud  for  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  fome 
others,  whom  he  intended  to  fend  with  proposals 
for  an  accommodation.  Receiving  no  anfwer,  he 
renewed  his  demand.  In  a  third  merTage,  he  of- 
fered to  treat  with  them  in  perfon,  provided  the 
parliament,  the  Scottim  commifiioners,  the  mayor 
of  London,  and  the  generals  of  their  armies, 
would  engage  that  he  mould  fafely  refide  among 
them  for  forty  days,  and  return  unmolefted  to  Ox- 
ford, Worcefter,  or  Newark,  in  cafe  the  negotia- 
tion mould  prove  ineffectual  :  and,  for  their  en- 
X  4  couragement 
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A.C.  1045  couragement  to  treat,  he  declared  himfelf  ready  to 
fettle  the  militia  in  the  hands  of  fuch  perfons  as 
they  mould  recomm-end  or  approve  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  '1  he  houfes,  in  anfwer  to  his  firft  meffage, 
refilled  a  fafe-conduct  for  his  commiflioners  •,  but 
promifcd  to  draw  out  propofitions  and  bills,  which 
fhould  be  prefented  to  his  majefty.  To .  his  pro- 
pofal  of  a  perfonal  treaty  they  made  no  aniwer. 
He  complained  of  their  filence  in  repeated  mel- 
fages.  He  offered  liberty  of  confcience  to  non- 
couformifts.  He  propofed,  upon  the  difmifiion 
of  the  armies,  to  join  the  two  houfes,  to  take 
meafures  for  the  payment  of  public  debts,  and 
for  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  militia  and  of  Ire- 
Hi?  pmpcfj  land,  to  the  fatisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  houfes 
redded.  reje(^ed  his  propofal,  and  upbraided  him  with 
having  fhed  the  blood  of  his  fubjects.  He  re- 
futed their  afperfions,  infilled  upon  the  perfonal 
treaty,  and  made  other  conceffions,  which  plainly 
indicated  his  fmcere  defire  of  peace.  Confidering 
his  deplorable  fituation,  they  could  not  doubt  his 
fincerity  :  but  nothing  was  farther  from  their 
thoughts  than  an  accommodation  with  their  fove- 
reign.  Their  leaders  were  determined  upon  a 
diflblution  of  monarchy.  They  had  reduced  their 
king  to  extremity,  and  now  they  thought  it  was 
their  turn  to  impoie  conditions.  They  taxed  him 
with  a  defign  to  make  peace  with  the  rebels  in  Ire- 
land, and  employ  their  troops  againft  his  parlia- 
ment. If  he  had  actually  practifed  this  expedient 
for  his  own  preiervation,  he  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted by  all  the  unprejudiced  part  of  the  world. 
Perfecuted  and  hunted  down  by  his  own  rebellious 
fubjects,  he  had  a  natural  right,  after  more  pacific 
means  had  proved  ineffectual,  to  call  in  an  army  of 
foreigners  to  his  alfiftance,  how  much  foever  they 
might  have  differed  from  him  in  articles  of  faith. 
This  has  been  the  practice  of  all  nations.  How 

much 
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much  more  juftifiable  was  he  then,  in  fecuring  the  A-c  l6«i 
aid  of  his  own  fubjects,  even  tho'  he  gratiiied  them 
for  this  fervice  with  that  liberty  of .  confcience 
which  every  human  being  has  a  right  to  enjoy  ? 
But  Charles  abfolutely  denied  the  imputation  of 
having  impowered  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  Irilh  rebels.  He  owned, 
indeed,  he  had  commiflioned  that  nobleman  to 
raife  and  bring  a  body  of  Irifh  troops  into  Eng- 
land :  nor  did  he  deny  that  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond  had  powers  to  finifh  by  treaty  a  war  which 
the  parliament  had  neglected  to  maintain  ;  as  the 
protefbants  of  Ireland  were  threatened  with  utter 
extirpation.  Glamorgan  exceeded  his  powers; 
and  actually  concluded  a  treaty  in  the  king's  name : 
but  this  was  no  fooner  known,  than  the  earl  was 
arrefted  and  imprifoned  by  the  marquis  of  Or- Rufl,worth< 
mond :  and  the  king  diibwned  the  transaction. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  lituation  of  Charles, 
when  the  court  of  France  fent  over  Montreuil,  on 
pretence  of  mediating  a  peace  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament,  tho'  his  real  intention  was  to 
effect  a  feparate  accommodation  between  his  ma- 
jeily  and  the  Scottim  army.  His  queen  difpatched 
Mr.  Davenant  at  the  fame  time,  to  perfuade  him 
to  declare  for  the  prefbyterian  party,  which  was 
efpoufed  by  the  city  of  London,  in  oppofition  to 
the  independents.  Montreuil  found  the  Scottifh 
commifiioners  at  London  very  well  dilpofed  to 
treat  with  his  majefty;  but  they  infilled  upon  the 
abolition  of  epifcopacy,  as  an  indifpenfable  preli- 
minary, with  which  the  king,  from  confcientious 
motives,  conflantly  refufed  to  comply.  While 
the  French  minifter  made  a  journey  to  the  Scottifh 
army  before  Newark,  in  hope  of  finding  fome 
temperament,  Fairfax  advanced  with  his  army  to- 
wards Oxford  •,  fo  that  the  king  was  in  the  mofl 
imminent  danger  of  being  furrounded.  He  had 

ordered 
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A.C.  1645.  ordered  the  lord  Aftley  to  draw  from  the  few  gar- 
rifons  ftill  in  his  poffefiion,  fuch  a  body  of  troops 
Lord  Aftiey  as  might  take  the  field  early  in  the  fpring.  He 
defeated,  accordingly  afiembled  about  two  thoufand,  with 
which  he  advanced  towards  Oxford ;  but  the  par- 
liamentarians, apprifed  of  his  defign,  fell  upon 
him  in  his  march,  when  his  troops  were  fainting 
with  fatigue.  After  a  very  obftinate  difpute,  his 
forces  were  defeated  and  difperfed,  and  he  himfelf 
taken  prifoner,  together  with  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
and  many  other  officers. 

The  king  This  was  the  laft  effort  which  the  king  made  to 
IT'sc  ttifli  Defend  hirofelf  by  force  of  arms.  He  now  law  no 
»rmy.Cot '  '  other  poffibility  of  efcaping  the  rancour  of  his  ad- 
verfaries,  than  that  of  throwing  himfelf  into  the 
arms  of  the  Scots,  who,  he  hoped,  would,  from 
refentment  to  the  independent  party,  which  they 
hated,  and  affection  to  their  native  prince,  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  or  at  leaft  protect 
A.C.  1646  his  perfon  from  the  rage  of  his  enemies.  Such  pro- 
tection their  chiefs  had  feverally  promifed,  in  con- 
ferences with  Montreuil,  though  they  refufed  to 
fign  any  treaty  or  convention  for  that  purpofe-,  and 
this  French  agent  advifed  the  king  to  depend  upon 
their  fmcerity.  Charles  was  befet  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  he  had  no  time  to  hefitate;  and  he 
thought  this  was  the  leaft  defperate  courfe  he  could 
follow.  Had  any  other  refource  remained,  he 
would  hardly  have  thrown  himfelf,  without  any 
other  afiurance,  upon  the  mercy  of  thofe  who  were 
his  declared  enemies,  and  acted  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  parliament  of  England.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  April,  he  quitted 
Oxford  in  difguife,  attended  by  John  Amburn- 
.  ham,  and  one  Hudfon  an  ecclefiaftic,  who  under- 
took to  conduct  him  through  bye-ways  that  were 
little  frequented.  Fie  fpent  feveral  days  in  travel- 
ling from  one  gentleman's  houle  to  another,  where 
8  he 
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he  was  not  unknown,  though  no  notice  was  taken  A  c-  »<>->6 
of  his  perfon.  He  pafled  through  St.  Alban's, 
and  even  came  within  a  few  miles  of  London,  as 
if  he  had  intended  to  prefent  himfelf  before  the 
parliament ;  then  he  took  the  road  to  the  Scottifli 
camp  at  Newark.  His  eicape  from  Oxford  was  no 
fooner  known  in  London,  than  the  two  houfes 
iffued  an  order,  denouncing  the  pains  of  high- 
treafon  againit  thofe  who  fhould  fhelter  or  protect 
their  fovereign  When  he  difcovered  himielf  to 
the  «-.ari  of  Leven,  that  general  fcemed  exceedingly 
furpnfed  and  confounded  at  his  prefence :  never- 
thdefs,  he  received  him  with  all  the  marks  of  re- 
fpe<5t  and  veneration. 

An  exprefs  was  immediately  difpatched  with  an  They  march 
account  of  this  important  incident  to  the  two  caMeT" 
houfes  •,  in  which  it  was  immediately  refolved,  that 
Fairfax,  who  had  inverted  Oxford,  mould  re- 
linquifh  that  enterprife,  and  march  directly  to 
Newark  :  but  this  refolution  was  poftponed,  when 
the  Scottifh  commiffioners  declared  that  the  king's 
coming  was  altogether  unexpected  by  their  gene- 
rals, who  would  punctually  obey  the  orders  of  the 
parliament.  The  Scots  prevailed  upon  the  king 
to  order  Bellafis  governor  of  Newark  to  lurrender 
the  place,  which  was  accordingly  delivered  up  ; 
and  hearing  that  Fairfax  had  made  a  motion  to- 
wards the  North,  they  forthwith  retired  with  his 
majefty  to  Newcaftle.  There  he  was  excluded 
from  ail  communication  with  Montreuil,  and  Aili- 
burnham  was  oblig  d  to  leave  the  kingdom,  other^ 
wife  he  would  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  par- 
liament. The  *  Scottilh  preachers  iniuk'.-d  him 

*  One  of  their  preachers  upbraided  p/ilm  beginning  with  tbefe  words: 
him  with  his  mifgovernment,  and  or-         Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me  I  pray, 
dered  this  p'aim  to  be  lung  by  the  con-  For  me n  would  me  devour, 

gregation:  The  audience  accordingly  Ring  this 

Why  doft  tliou,  tyrant,  boaft  thvfeJF,  pfalm  in  companion  to  his  majefty  in 

Thy  wicked  deeds  to  prail'e  ?  diftrefs.  Whitelock. 

Thekihg,  ftandingup,  called  for  the 

to 
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A.  c.  1646.  to  his  face  from  the  pulpit ;  and  the  officers  treated 
him  with  unremitting  referve  and  the  moft  diftant 
refpect.     They  advifed  him  to  furrender  all  his 
garrifons  to  the  parliament ;  and  he  complied  with 
a  good  grace.     Ormond  received  his  order  to  de- 
liver Dublin  and  other  forts  in  Ireland  to  the  offi- 
cers appointed  by  the  two  houfes  -,  and  Montrofe, 
being  commanded  by  his  matter  to  lay  down  his 
arms  in  Scotland,  retired  to  the  continent. 
h^feTfend       The  king  lent  a  mefTage  to  the  two  houfes,  de- 
propofitons  firing  they  would  finim  the  affair  of  religion  ac- 
:ing'  cording  to  the   advice  of  able  theologifts.     He 
contented  to  their  appointing  commifTioners  for 
the  militia,    during   leven  years:    he   offered   to 
concur  with  them  in  fettling  the   affairs  of  Ire- 
land;   to  difmifs  his  troops,    and  furrender   the 
places  that  were  ftill  in  his  poffefiion.     He  wrote 
to  the  city  of  London,  that  he  was  difpofed  to 
latisfy  the   two  houfes  in  every  particular.      He 
afterwards  prefTed  the  parliament  to  fend  propofi- 
tions;    and  afked  leave  to  come  and  treat  with 
them  in  peribn.     The  Scots  publifhed  a  declara- 
tion, preceding  that  they  would  adhere  to  the  co- 
venant ;  and  that  they  abhorred  all  fecret  practices 
tending  to  produce  a  mifunderilanding  between 
the  two  kingdoms.     They  prefented  a  petition  to 
the  king,  befeeching  him  to  labour  effectually  in 
the  great  work  of  peace,  to  fubfcribe  the  covenant, 
regulate  religion  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
the  beft  proteftant  churches,  and  conduct  himfelf 
according  to  the  advice  of  his  parliament.     The 
general  afTembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland  wrote  to 
the  parliament  of  England,  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  ecclefiaftical  aflembly,  intreating  them  to 
forward  the  work  of  reformation  according  to  the 
tenour  of  the  covenant.     The  houfe  of  commons 
voted  that  there  was  no  farther  occafion  for  the 
Scottilh  army;  and  that  the  commiffioners  of  that 

king- 
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kingdom  fhould  be  required  to  withdraw  their A- c<  |64&. 
forces  from  England.  Then  they  fent  propofals 
of  peace  to  the  king,  more  fevere  than  thofe  upon 
which  they  had  infilled  at  Uxbridge.  They  now 
arrogated  to  themfelves  the  whole  power  of  the 
adminiftration  •,  and  their  deputies  gave  the  king 
to  underftand,  that  they  could  not  ftay  longer  than 
ten  days  at  Newcaftle.  He  anfwered  that,  though 
he  could  not  drip  himfelf  of  that  which  he  inhe- 
rited by  birth  and  the  laws  of  the  realm,  he  would 
conient  to  all  juft  and  reafonable  demands  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  his  own  particular  intereft.  The  earl  of 
Loudon,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  exhorted  him  to 
comply  with  the  propofals,  deriving  his  arguments 
from  the  necefllty  of  his  majefty's  affairs;  but 
in  the  article  of  epifcopacy,  the  king  was  im- 
moveable. 

The  deputies  of  Scotland  prefented  a  memorial 
to  the  upper  houfe,  offering  to  withdraw  their  ar- 
my from  England,  upon  payment  of  their  arrears. 
Commiffioners  were  immediately  appointed  to  ex- 
amine their  accounts.  After  various  difputes  they 
agreed  to  take  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  lieu 
of  all  their  demands :  and  this  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  price  for  which  they  fold  their  king  to  his  enemies. 
That  the  delivery  of  this  ill-fated  prince  to  the  two 
houfes  was  a  private  ftipulation  in  the  treaty,  is 
fcarce  to  be  queftioned  :  that  it  was  criminal  in 
the  Scots,  will  admit  of  forne  doubt.  Had  they 
acted  otherwife  they  muft  have  deviated  from  all 
their  former  maxims,  and  engaged  in  a  dangerous 
war  againfl  their  own  confederates,  in  behalf  of  a 
prince  whom  they  had  always  confidered  as  their 
implacable  enemy.  In  protecting  their  king  they 
muft  have  betrayed  their  caufe,  proved  falfe  to 
their  truft,  and  ruined  the  work  which  they  had 
raifed  with  fuch  labour.  Their  averfion  to  the 

king 
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A.  0.1646.  king  was  infpired  by  the  fuggeftions  of  refentment, 
intereft,  and  fanaticifm  •,  theie  are  motives  hardly 
to  be  refilled.  Had  they  given  way  to  the  dic- 
tates of  generofity  and  compaffion,  they  would  have 
glorioufly  atoned  for  the  miichiefs  they  had  occa- 
fioned  :  though  ruined  in  the  conteft  with  the 
king's  adverfaries,  they  would  have  nobly  fallen, 
and  their  memory  would  have  efcaped  that  re- 
proach by  which  it  is  now  ftigmatized.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  had 
been  removed  to  St.  Michael's  mount  in  Cornwal ; 
and  when  it  fin-rendered  to  the  parliamentarians,  he 
was  releafed.  He  now  repaired  from  London  to 
l^ewcaftle  with  the  Scottifh  commiffioners,  and 
importuned  the  king  to  clofe  with  the  propofitions 
of  the  two  houfes.  His  majefty  faid,  all  he  defired 
was  a  hearing,  and  that  was  denied.  He  did  not 
abfolutely  reject  the  propofals,  but  wifhed  for  an 
JiiverTco"  opportunity  to  explain  his  fentiments.  He  pro- 
eeffions  in  poled  that  the  hierarchy  mould  be  confined  to  fome 
particular  diocefes,  fuch  as  Oxford,  Winchefter, 
Briftol,  Bath,  and  Exeter  j  and  that  the  prefbyte- 
rian  difcipline  mould  be  eftablifhed  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  :  he  hoped  the  clergy  would 
not  prefs  him  to  act  againft  his  confcience  until  he 
mould  be  better  informed. 

Ori  the  eighteenth  day  of  September  the  two 
fioners       houfes    appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
equ™  inter-  Scottifa  coinmiffioners  about  difpofmg  of  the  king's 
eft  with  the  perfon.     The  earl  of  London  alledged,that,  each 
fh^rfon  kingdom  had  an  equal  right  to  this  difpofal,  as  he 
«f  the  king,  was  equally  fovereign  of  both  kingdoms-,  and  as 
the  intereft  of  both  nations  was  united  by  the  co- 
venant.   The  Englim  committee  replied,  that  they 
had  the  fole  right  to  difpole  of  his  perfon,   becaufe 
he   was  then  in  England,  and  the  Scottiiri  army 
acted  as  auxiliaries  to  that  nation.     This  point  was 
debated  in  feveral    conferences ;    and  the  Scots 
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printed  a  relation  of  what  they  had  advanced  to  A,  c.  >6«e 
prove  that  Scotland  and  England  were  equally  in- 
terefted  in  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and  had  an  equal 
title  to  difpofe  of  him  and  his  affairs.  The  com- 
mons ordered  the  copies  of  this  relation  to  be 
feized,  and  the  printer  was  imprifoned.  Then 
they  publifhed  a  long  anfwer,  which  they  fent  to 
the  Scottifh  commimoners,  who  refufed  to  receive 
it,  on  pretence  that  it  was  not  offered  in  the  name 
of  either  houfe  of  parliament.  On  the  fixteentH 
day  of  December,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  re- 
folved  that  their  commiflioners  at  London  fhould 
demand  of  the  two  houfes,  in  their  name,  that  the 
king  might  return  to  London  with  honour  and 
fafety  •,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  declare  that  the 
Scottifh  parliament  was  refolved  to  maintain  the 
monarchy,  in  the  perfon  of  the  king,  together 
with  his  juft  rights  to  the  crown  of  England.  Next 
day,  however,  a  remonftrance  was  prefented  to 
them  by  the  commiflioners  of  the  general  affembly, 
reprefenting  the  enormous  fin  of  taking  any  ftep 
tending  to  produce  a  rupture  between  the  two  na- 
tions ;  and  propofing  that  new  efforts  fliould  be 
made  for  perfuading  the  king  to  fatisfy  his  fub- 
jedts,  that  he  might  return  to  his  parliament  of 
England  as  a  prince  reconciled  with  his  people. 

After  obftinate  debates  they  refolved,  that  the  ThcSc 
king  mould  be  required  to  comply  with  the  pro-  d^lf 
pofitions  which  the  houfes  at  Weftminfter  had  fent  E 
to  Newcaftle-,    otherwiie  they   would    join  their  comt"iflio- 
brethren  in   providing  for  the   fecurity  of  both"61 
kingdoms.  The  king  lent  another  meffage  to  Weft- 
minfter, foliating  leave   to  come  and  treat  with 
them  in  perfon,  declaring  that  his  intention  was  to 
grant  every  thing  that  fhould  be  deemed  neceffary 
for  the  welfare   of  his  people  :  he  begged  they 
would  confider  it  was  their  king  who  craved  an 
hearing  -y   and   that  he  himfelf  would  be  looked 

upon 
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A. 0.164.6.  upon  as  a  tyrant,  mould  he  refufe  that  favour  to 
the  meaneft  of  his  fubjects.  The  two  houfes  voted, 
that  his  majefty  fhould  refide  at  his  houfe  of  Holm- 
by,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  and  be  treated 
with  all  due  deference  and  refpect :  then  they  ap- 
pointed commiffioners  to  receive  him  from  the 
hands  of  the  Scots.  The  parliament  of  Scotland 
lent  up  a  declaration,  confenting  to  his  refiding  at 
Holmby,  or  in  any  other  of  his  houfes  near  Lon- 
don, provided  no  violence  mould  be  offered  to  his 
peribn  i  that  no  new  change  mould  be  made  in  the 
government ;  and  that  his  poilerity  mould  fuffer 
no  prejudice  in  their  fuccefiion  to  the  throne  of 

Rufliworth.  England.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  the 
king  was  delivered  by  the  Scots  to  the  commifiio- 
ners  of  the  Englim  parliament  •,  and  that  very  day 
the  Scottifh  army  began  its  march  for  their  own 

is  conveyed  country.  The  king  bore  his  fate  with  his  ufual  for- 

r-Mftie."  titude.  I*1  ms  journey  to  Holmby  he  found  the 
roads  crouded  with  multitudes  of  people,  who 
came  from  all  quarters  to  behold  his  deplorable 
reverfe  of  fortune.  They  expreffed  their  pity  and 
affection  in  tears,  lamentations,  and  fervent  prayers 
for  his  fafety:  and  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  landtity 
then  prevailed,  that  he  was  earneftly  folicited  to 
touch  a  great  number  of  perfons  afflicted  with  the 
king's-evil. 

Hitherto  the  prefbyterians  and  independents 
had  acted  in  concert  againft  their  fovereign  :  but 
now  their  mutual  animofity  began  to  appear.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  poffefled  indefatigable  refolution, 
unbounded  ambition,  and  impenetrable  difiimula- 
tion,  influenced  the  whole  conduct  of  the  inde- 
pendents. He  gained  afurprifing  afcendency  over 
the  fpirit  of  general  Fairfax,  and  filled  the  army 
with  officers  devoted  to  his  interefl,  fuch  as  Raini- 
borough,  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  and  Harrifon. 
The  majority  of  the  members  in  parliament  were 
prefbyterians,  fupported  by  the  city  of  London : 

they 
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they  dreaded  the  general  officers,  and  wanted  to  A>c- 164"* 
difband  the  army.     As  it  was  neceflary  to   fend 
forces  into  Ireland,  they  formed  a  plan  of  enlifting 
private  men  for  the  fervice,  and  tranfporting  them 
to  that  kingdom  under  new  officers  in  whom  they 
could  confide.     Cromwell,   knowing  their  defign, 
oppofed  it  with  all  his  power ;  and  found  this  talk 
the  more  eafy,  as  the  earl  of  EfTex  died  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.     He  feemed  to  approve  the  fcheme 
of  the  commons,  feigned  himfelf  a  rigid  prefbyte- 
rian,  talked  in  the  language  of  fcripture,  and  per- 
fuaded  Fairfax  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  the  true  re- 
ligion.    At  the  fame  time  he  fet  his  emiflaries  at  Rllptureb«. 
work  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  mutiny  among  the  troops.  tween  the 
The  inferior  officers  had  been  fo  long  accuftomed  Jnd  the 
to  military  licence,  that  they  could  not  bear  the  arm>'- 
profpect  of  returning  to  their  former  occupations. 

The  commons  underftood  they  had  prepared  a 
petition  to   their  general,  for  the  perufal  of  the 
houfe,  demanding  an  act  of  indemnity,   the  pay- 
ment of  their  arrears,  and  an  exemption  from  ferv- 
ing  in  Ireland  againft  their  own  confent.     Two  The  foidiers 
colonels,  and  two  lieutenant-colonels,  being  exa-  "^^ 
mined  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe,  touching  the  na-  iheofficm 
ture  of  the  petition,  were  commanded  to  fupprefs  aPD°lnt'aby 

i       11  i  i        rr  thc  Parha- 

it  and  all  other  luch  addrelies  as  might  be  drawn  mem. 
up  for  the  future.  At  the  fame  time  the  general 
was  directed  to  give  orders  that  a  declaration  mould 
be  read  at  the  head  of  each  regiment,  importing 
that  the  petition  tended  to  excite  difcontents  in  the 
army,  to  impede  the  reduction  of  Ireland;  and 
that  the  houfe  would  proceed  againft  the  authors  of 
it  as  perturbators  of  the  public  peace.  This  expe- 
dient ferved  only  to  inflame  the  refentment  of  ths 
foidiers,  who  loudly  complained,  that  after  they  had 
fhed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the 
nation,  they  were  now,  by  the  molt  infupportable 
N°  67.  Y  tyranny, 
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A.  c.i647.  tyranny,  debarred  the  privilege  of  prefenting  a  pe- 
tition to  their  general  :  a  right  to  which  they  were 
certainly  intitled  as  free-born  (objects  of  England. 
When  the  commiffioners,  appointed  by  the  parlia- 
ment, repaired  to  the  army,  and  caufed  the  votes 
to  be  read  aloud  for  new- modelling  the  regiments, 
colonel  Lambert,  in  the  name  cf  all  the  officers, 
demanded  the  aft  of  indemnity,  the  payment  of  ar- 
rears, fecurity  for  their  fubfiftence  white  in  Ireland, 
and  the  names  of  the  generals  under  whom  they 
fhould  ferve  in  that  kingdom.  They  exclaimed 
aloud,  they  were  ready  to  march  under  Fairfax', 
Cromwell,  and  Skippon  :  fome  of  the  general  of- 
ficers prefented  a  declaration  to  the  parliament, 
juftifying  their  former  petition,  and  infilling  upon 
the  fame  articles. 

The  commons  voted  that  the  army  mould  be 
difbanded,  and  the  foldiers  receive  fix  weeks  pay  at 
their  difmiffion.  Then  Skippon  produced  a  peti- 
tion from  feveral  regiments,  fpecifying  their  rea- 
fons  for  not  ferving  in  Ireland,  and  complaining  of 
the  ill  treatment  they  had  received  from  the  par- 
liament.' The  commons,  alarmed  atthefe  marks  of 
difcontent,  paffed  divers  votes  for  giving  fatisfac- 
tion  to  the  army ;  and  ordered  Cromwell,  Skip- 
pon,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to  fignify  their  fa- 
vourable  intentions  to  the  foldiery.  It  v/as  on  this 
occafion,  that  the  common  foldiers  elected  agita- 
tors or  deputies  todifcufs  their  affairs,  and  commu- 
nicate their  refolutions  to  a  council  compofed  of  ge- 
nerals, field-officers,  and  captains.  Thefe  were 
the  inftruments  by  which  Cromwell  and  his  afibciates 
managed  the  whole  military  machine.  They  were 
chofen  from  the  private  foldiers,  or  the  loweftclafs 
of  officers,  for  their  reputed  knowledge,  and  their 
fpiritual  gift  of  preaching  and  prayer.  The  two 
houfes  ftill  perfifting  in  their  refolution  to  difband 
all  the  troops,  except  thofe  deftined  for  Ireland,  or- 
dained, 
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dained,  that  fecuriry  fhould  be  given  to  the  troops  A-  c-  16*7» 
for  their  arrears  :  That  the  foldiers  fhould  not  be 
compelled  to  ferve  in  Ireland  :  and,  That  provi- 
fion  fhould  be  made  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
thofe  maimed  in  the  fervice.  Then  they  regulated 
the  manner  in  which  the  regiments  were  to  be  dif- 
banded  at  different  times  and  places. 

When  the  general,  in  a  council  of  war,  produced  The  tw« 
the  votes  of  the  commons,  the  officers  faid  they  ^con 
did  not  believe  the  folJiers  would  be  fatisfied,  be-  ce 
caufe  they  would  neither  receive  their  full  pay,  nor 
fecurity  for  their  arrears  j  and,  without  an  aft  of 
amnefty,  they  might  be  profecuued  at  law  after  their 
difmifiion.  The  foldiers  themfelves,  in  a  petition 
to  the  general,  complained  of  thefe  hardfhips, 
and  dcfired  that  the  army  fhould  be  aflembled  in 
one  phce,  where  they  might  confider  of  means  to 
redrefs  their  grievances  before  they  fhould  be  dif- 
banded  ;  otherwife  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  take 
fuch  meafures  as  might  be  prevented  by  a  com- 
pliance with  their  demands.  The  general,  with 
the  advice  of  the  council  of  war,  immediately  con- 
traded  his  quarters  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  two' 
houfes,  begged  they  would  concert  meafures  for 
appeafing  the  army,  and  preventing  a  very  dan- 
gerous  rupture.  The  parliament,  intimidated  by 
this  intelligence,  refolvcd,  if  poffible,  to  divide 
forces.  They  offered  a  month's  pay  to  thofe 
wno  fliould  quit  their  regiments,  and  engage  in  the 
Iriffi  expedition.  For  the  fatisfadion  of  the  army 
they  voted,  that  the  fubakern  officers  and  foldiers 
Ihould  receive  the  whole  of  their  arrears,  .and  a 
month's  pay  over  and  above  :  That  the  declaration 
of  the  two  houfes  againfl  their  petition,  fhould  be 
crazed  from  the  journal  ;  and  that  an  ad  of  indem- 
nity fhould  be  pafTcd  in  their  favour.  But  all  thefe 
conceffions  could  net  fatisfy  the  army.  The  direc- 
tors of  ic  were  refolved,  that  it  fhould  not  be  dif- 
Y  2  banded, 
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A.  c.  i6.j.7.  banded,  but  kept  up  as  a  balance  to  the  presbyte- 
Rufhworth.  rian  intereft.  It  was,  by  this  time,  converted  into 
a  kind  of  republic,  in  which  the  vote  of  a  com- 
mon foldier  was  equivalent  to  that  of  his  colonel ; 
and  every  feparate  brigade  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  take  refolutions,  which  v/ere  executed  in  the  name 
of  the  army  ;  fo  that  very  little  difcipline  or  fubor- 
dination  remained. 

The  troops  A  few  regiments  of  horfe  refolved  to  make  them- 
En^^er.  felves  mafters  of  the  king's  perfon.  For  the  execu- 
ibn.  tion  of  this  delign  they  pitched  upon  cornet  Joyce, 

who  had  been  a  taylor  before  the  war.  On  the 
third  day  of  June,  this  officer  arrived  with  a  de- 
tachment of  fifty  horfe  at  Holmby,  about  break 
of  day  -,  and  going  up  ftairs,  attended  with  three 
troopers,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  king's  apart- 
ment. The  door  being  opened,  at  his  majefty's 
defire,  Joyce  and  his  companions,  approaching  him 
with  their  hats  off,  and  piftols  in  their  hands,  told 
him  he  muft  go  to  the  army.  When  the  king  afk- 
ed  by  what  authority  he  came  on  this  expedition, 
the  cornet  anfwered,  "  By  this  ;"  pointing  to  his 
piftol,  and  defiring  his  majefty  would  put  on  his 
clothes,  as  difpatch  was  ablblutely  neceiTary.  The 
king  ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  call  the  com- 
mittee of  the  two  houfes,  who  had  taken  charge  of 
his  perfon.  They  were  not  a  little  furprifed  at  the 
arrival  of  Joyce,  and  afked  if  he  acted  by  order  of 
the  parliament:  he  anfwered  in  the  negative,  and 
held  up  his  piftol.  They  faid  they  would  write  to 
the  parliament  to  know  their  pleafure  :  he  replied, 
they  might  do  fo,  but  the  king  muft  go  along  with 
him  immediately.  Colonel  Brown,  having  lound- 
ed  the  guard  which  the  parliament  had  fet  over  the 
king,  found  them  averfe  to  any  refinance  j  fo  that 
his  majefty,  having  broken  his  faft,  went  into  his 
coach,  attended  by  a  few  domeflics,  and  refigned 
hlmfelf  to  the  will  of  Joyce,  not  without  fufpicion 

that 
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that  he  fhould  be  carried  to  fome  unfrequented  A- c; l6*?- 
place,  and  murdered.  He  had,  however,  difpatch- 
ed  the  Scottish  earl  of  Dumfermling  with  a  letter  to 
the  two  houfes,  giving  an  account  of  this  adventure; 
and  defiring  they  would  not  give  credit  to  any  thing 
he  fliould  write  under  confinement.  He  lay  the 
firll  night  at  the  houfe  of  colonel  Montague  near 
Cambridge,  and  next  day  arrived  at  Newmarket, 
where  he  was  treated  with  great  refpect  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  army.  The  regiments,  being  affembled 
at  [his  place,  prefented  a  petition  to  the  general, 
complaining  of  the  parliament ;  and  next  day  fub- 
fcribed  a  writing,  which  they  termed  "  The  en- 
"  gagement,"  confenting  to  be  disbanded,  on  con- 
dition that  their  grievances  fhould  be  redrefTed,  ac- 
cording to  the  determination  of  a  council  compofed 
of  the  generals,  together  with  two  officers,  and  as 
many  foldiers  of  every  regiment :  but  declaring 
they  would  not  feparate  until  they  mould  have  re- 
ceived this  latisfaftion.  On  the  feventh  day  of 
June,  the  general  informed  th*  two  houfes  of  the 
king's  being  removed  from  Holmby  by  the  fol- 
diers, who  had  received  no  order  from  their  officers 
for  that  purpofe.  He  fiid,  he  had  fent  colonel 
Whaley  with  a  detachment  to  meet  the  king,  and 
reconduft  him  to  Holmby,  but  that  his  majefty 
had  refufed  to  return.  He  afiured  him,  that  nei- 
ther he,  nor  any  of  his  officers,  had  any  lhare  in 
removing  the  king  ;  that  the  fole  aim  of  the  army 
was  to  eftablifh  a  firm  and  lading  peace  :  that  they 
had  no  intention  to  oppofe  the  presbyterian  difcip- 
line,  and  fet  up  independency  :  but  they  would 
leave  every  thing  to  the  prudence  of  parliament, 
without  pretending  to  efpoufe  any  particular  party. 

The  commons,  in  order  to  vindicate  themfelves  The  ty- 
from  the  imputation  of  acting  from  inrerefted  mo-  [^"J 
tives,   confirmed  the  felf-dcnying  ordinance;    va- 
cated  all  employments   pcfiefled  by   members  of 
Y  3  Vr- 
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A.  c  1647.  parliament ;  deprived  all  members  of  that  perfonal 
privilege  by  which  they  had  been  fcreened  from 
their  creditors ;  declared  that  all  informations 
againfl  members  fhould  be  heard  on  an  appointed 
day  •,  and,  that  no  member  fhould  be  indemnified 
for  his  particular  lofies,  until  the  public  debts  mould 
be  difcharged.  Notwithstanding  thefe  votes,  the 
,  army  advanced  to  St.  Alban's,  within  twenty  miles 

of  London  -,  and  the  general  fent  a  meffage  to  the 
houfes,  intreating  them  to  take  fome  fpeedy  mea- 
furesforthe  latisfadicn  of  the  foldiery.  Nothing 
could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  people  in  general, 
than  this  commencement  of  hoftility  againft  the 
parliament,  which  had  exsrcifed  the  moft  defpotic 
tyranny  over  the  nation.  Thofe  clamorous  dema- 
gogues, who  had  unfheathed  the  fword  againfl  their 
ibvereign,  on  pretence  of  fcreening  the  iubjecl  from 
opprefiion,  were  now  the  authors  of  the  moft  into- 
lerable extortion.  They  had  by  the  moft  arbitrary 
exaction  levied  above  thirty  millions  in  five  years ; 
and  tiiil  the  public  was  loaded  with  enormous  debts 
and  incumbrances.  They  are  faid  to  have  divided 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  among  their  own 
members.  Great  fums  v:ere  fecreted  by  their  com- 
mittees appointed  to  manage  the  different  branches 
of  the  revenue.  The  exchequer  was  now  abolifhed, 
that  thofe  managers  might  plunder  the  public 
without  controul.  An  excife  was  extended  over 
butchers  meat,  and  all  the  common  neceflaries  of 
life.  One  half  of  the  lands  and  rents  of  the  king- 
dom, belonging  to  the  royalifts,  were  fequeftred. 
Great  numbers  of  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  were  de- 
nied all  redrefs.  The  reft  could  obtain  no  remedy 
but  that  of  paying  exorbitant  compofitions,  and 
fubfcribing  the  covenant;  fo  that  many  antient 
and  honourable  families  were  entirely  ruined  by 
thofe  upftart  plebeians.  More  than  one  half  of  the 
clergy  were  deprived  of  their  livings,  and  reduced 
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to  beggary,  becaufe  they  would  not  renounce  their  A<c< l6*7- 
civil  and  religious  principles.  The  country  com- 
mittees continued  to  fin?,  imprifon,  and  corporally 
punifh  thofe  they  ftiled  malignants,  without  law, 
juftice,  or  reftraint ;  in  caufes  of  private  property, 
they  took  vengeance  upon  thofe  who  favoured  their 
fovereign  ;  and  fold  their  protection  to  the  beft  bid- 
der. They  faid  they  were  authorized  to  Ipoil  the 
Egyptians :  they  termed  their  oppreffive  conduct, 
the  dominion  of  the  cleft  :  they  pretended  to  feelc 
the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  cloaked  their  iniquity 
with  all  the  grimace  of  affected  holinefs.  Huire< 

At  the  motion  of  the  army,  the  parliament  was 
overwhelmed  with  confirmation.  They  forthwith 
parted  an  ordinance,  impowering  the  city  of  Lon- 
don to  raife  fome  cavalry,  as  if  they  intended  to  put 
themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  The  general  They  arm 
and  the  reft  of  the  officers  wrote  a. letter  to  the  J^™^* 
mayor,  complaining  that  certain  members  of  par-  Lond«a, 
Jiament  were  defirous  of  involving  the  nation  in  a 
new  war,  that  they  themfelves  might  efcape  the 
punimment  they  had  fo  richly  deferved.  They 
protefted  they  had  no  defign  to  intermeddle  in  af- 
fairs of  government,  or  to  injure  the  presbyterians, 
and  the  city  of  London,  unlefs  they  mould  attempt 
to  protect  thofe  incendiaries  ;  they  declared  them- 
felves ready  to  withdraw  to  a  greater  diftance,  up- 
on proper  afiurance  that  the  government  would  be 
fettled  in  an  equitable  manner ;  but  mould  the  city 
take  arms  againft  the  army,  it  would  run  the  rifque 
of  bringing  abundance  of  mifchief  on  its  own  head. 
This  letter  being  communicated  to  the  parliament, 
they  fent  an  order  to  the  general,  that  he  Ihould 
not  come  within  five  and  twenty  miles  of  London. 
They  ordered  ten  thoufand  pounds  to  be  paid  to 
the  foldiers  who  mould  quit  the  army,  and  engage 
in  the  Irilh  expedition.  Next  day,  being  alarmed 
Y  4  with 
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A: 0:1647.  with  a  falfe  report  that  the  army  approached  Lon- 
don, they  ordered  the  trained-bands  to  arms,  on 
pain  of  death-,  but  they  foon  recalled  this  order, 
though  they  continued  to  inlift  foldicrs.  The  city 
lent  a  foothing  anfwer  to  the  general's  letter;  and 
the  parliament  difpatched  commifiioners  to  the 
army  to  know  their  demands. 

The  army,  confcious  of  its  own  ftrength,  pre- 
fented  a  remonftrance  to  the  two  houfes,  demand- 
ing, That  the  parliament  fhould  be  purged  of  cor- 
rupted and  unduly  elected  members  :  That  thofc 
who  had  openly  oppofed  the  army,  mould  be  ex- 
pelled, and  rendered  incapable  of  fitting  as  judges 
upon  fdldiers,  even  after  the  army  fhould  be  dif- 
banded  :  That  fome  period  fhould  be  fixed  to  this 
parliament :  and,  That  for  the  future,  parliaments 
mould  continue  only  for  a  certain  time  :  That  they 
fhould  neither  be  diflblved  nor  adjourned,  but  with 
their  own  confent :  That  the  fubject  mould  be 
confirmed  in  the  right  of  preferring  petitions  : 
That  the  power  of  committees  and  lieutenants  of 
counties  (hall  be  regulated  and  reduced  to  proper 
bounds :  That  the  public  accounts  mould  be  equi- 
tably fettled  :  and,  That  after  fome  acts  of  juftice 
upon  delinquents,  an  act  of  amnefty  mould  be 
Eleven  pafled.  The  next  bold  flep  which  they  took,  was 
menders  to  impeach  eleven  members  of  parliament,  who 

jmpeached     ,  -111          \  •    c         c    \  \ 

by  the        were  indeed  the  chiefs  or  the  presbytenan  party. 

army.  They  fent  a  deputation  of  officers  to  Weflminfter, 
to  accufe  Hollis,  Stapleton,  Lewis,  Clotworthy, 
•Waller,  Maynard,  Mafley,  Glyn,  Long,  Harley, 
and  Nichols.  Thefe  members  were  charged  with 
having  obftructed  the  courfe  of  juftice  :  with  hav- 
ing ratfed  fufpicion  againftthe  officers,  and  endea- 
voured to  fow  fedition  between  the  parliament  and 
the  army  :  with  having  formed  a  deflgn  to  disband 
the  army,  to  feduce  the  troops,  and  engage  the 
officers  in  their  mifchievous  machinations.  Next 

day 
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day  they  prefented  a  memorial  to'the  commons,  de- A- c-  «647« 
firing,  that  the  accufed  members  fhould  be  ordered 
to  withdraw:  That  the  army  fhould  receive  a 
month's  pay,  and  the  fame  advantages  granted  to 
thofe  who  enlifted  for  the  fervice  of  Ireland  :  and 
That,  until  the  differences  between  the  parliament 
and  the  army  could  be  compromifcd,  no  levies 
fhould  be  carried  on  in  London  or  ellewhere. 

The  army  in  thefe  demands  was  countenanced  The  two 
by  the  counties  of  Effex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Hcre.rJjSj' 
ford,  and  Buckingham.  Glamorganfhite  fent  de- comply  with 
puties  on  purpofe  to  complain,  that  the  people  were  Jet^emands 
oppreffed  by  the  committees  which  the  parliament  troops. 
had  eftablifaed  in  the  different  counties.  The  two 
houfes  were  fain  to  comply  with  all  the  demands  of 
the  army  ;  which  being  determined  againfl  accom- 
modation, produced  a  new  remonflrance,  threaten- 
ing to  employ  extraordinary  means,  unlefs  they 
ihould  receive  immediate  fatisfaction  with  refpecl: 
to  the  following  articles :  That  the  declaration  in- 
viting officers  and  ibldiers  to  quit  the  army,  fhould 
be  revoked  and  annulled  :  That  the  king  fhould 
remain  with  the  army :  That  the  accufed  members 
fhould  be  expelled  :  That  the  officers  and  foldiers 
who  had  abandoned  the  army,  mould  be  disband- 
ed and  difperfed  :  That  the  reduced  officers  fhould 
quit  London  :  That  levies  mould  ceafe  ;  and  the 
parliament  put  an  end  to  the  difference  fubfifting 
between  them  and  the  army.  After  this  remon- 
ftrance  was  delivered,  the  troops  advanced  as  far 
as  Uxbridge  •,  and  the  king's  friends  began  to  hope 
that  a  rupture  between  the  parliament  and  the  army 
would  redound  to  his  majefty's  advantage.  The 
king  himfelf  was  of  that  opinion.  He  was  treated 
with  all  imaginable  deference  by  the  troops,  among 
whom  he  found  himfelf  very  much  at  his  eafe  ; 
and  Cromwell,  with  his  confederates,  affured  him 
they  would  rcftore  him  to  his  former  dignity.  The 
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A.  c.  1647.  two  houfes  were  fo  ftarded  at  this  profpect,  that 
they  refolved  to  gratify  the  army  with  every  fort  of 
conceflion.  The  acccufed  members  defired  leave 
to  abfent  themfelves  frorruthe  houfe,  and  every 
other  ftep  was  taken  for  their  fatisfa&ion :  fo  that, 
at  length,  the  army  fcemed  fatisfied  >  and  the  head- 
quarters were  fixed  at  Wickham. 

Thep«f-  The  presbyterians  were  difgufted  at  this  tame 
byterians  condefcenfion  of  the  parliament  in  favour  of  the 
gag?ma"nten  independents.  They  engaged  in  an  afibciation 
againft  the  witn  tne  magiftrates  of  London,  to  oppofe  force 
with  force.  They  fent  private  agents  into  Scot- 
land to  folicit  afliftance.  The  common-council 
prefented  a  petition  to  the  two  houfes,  complaining 
of  the  arbitrary  power  exerci  fed  by  the  committees; 
demanding  they  would  take  proper  meafures  to 
reprefs  the  infolence  of  the  army,  fettle  the  govern- 
ment, re-eftablifti  the  king  in  the  pofleffion  of  his 
juft  rights,  according  to  the  covenant,  profecute 
the  war  in  Ireland  with  vigour,  punifh  delinquents, 
and  pafs  an  aft  of  amnefty.  Petitions  were  likewife 
delivered  by  the  apprentices  and  populace,  defiring 
Rufliworth.  that  the  presbyterian  difcipline  might  be  eftablifhed 
on  a  fure  footing ;  that  the  infolence  of  feftaries 
might  be  repreffed ;  and  the  army  payed  off  and 
disbanded.  Thefe  commotions  were  countenanced 
by  the  accufed  members,  and  many  others  of  that 
houfe,  who  would  have  rifqued  a  rupture  with  the 
army  ;  but  they  were  over  ruled  by  the  caution  of 
the  majority.  The  army  being  informed  of  the 
tranfactions  in  London,  and  the  melTage  fent  to 
Scotland,  demanded,  in  another  petition,  that  the 
parliament  mould  publifh  a  declaration,  prohibit- 
ing foreign  troops  to  enter  the  kingdom  ;  that  the 
forces  mould  be  regularly  paid  ;  and  the  militia  of 
London  fettled  on  its  antient  footing.  The  houfes 
immediately  complied  with  their  requeft.  The 
rigid  presbyterians,  incenfed  at  this  fervile  com- 
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plaifance,  joined  with  the  common-council  of  JLon-  A.  c.  i64y. 
don  and  a  good  number  of  members  of  parliament, 
in  forming  an  engagement,  by  which  they  bound 
themfelves  to  afiift  one  another  in  oppofing  the 
army,  on  the  fuppofition  that  its  intention  was 
to  overthrow  every  meafure  which  had  hitherto 
been  taken  towards  eftablifhing  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  They  engaged  to  employ  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  defending  the  king's  authority  and 
pjrfon,  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  The  two  houfes  publifhed,  by 
found  of  trumpet,  a  prohibition  to  fign  this  engage- 
ment. Neverthelefs,  the.  presbyterians  in  London 
held  aflemblies,  andenlifted  foldiers  :  the  common- 
council  received  two  petitions  from  the  burghers 
and  apprentices,  defiring  that  the  militia  might  be 
regulated  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  fourth, 
day  of  May,  which  had  been  lately  abolifhed  by 
the  two  houfes.  In  confequence  of  thefe  remon- 
ftrances,  the  common-council  petitioned  the  parlia- 
ment, that  the  lait  might  be  revoked,  and  the  other 
confirmed.  By  the  ordinance  of  May,  the  city  of 
London  had  entrufted  the  militia  to  a  new  committee, 
compofed  of  presbyterians;  but  this  ordinance  they 
afterwards  recalled  at  the  defire  of  the  army. 

On  the  twenty-fixth  day  of  July,  a  great  mulci-  Tumult? at 
tude  of  the  populace  affembled  at  Weftminfter,  ^ftmin- 
\vith  a  petition,  demanding,  that  the  new  ordi- 
nance touching  the  militia  mould  bs  revoked  ; 
that  the  declaration  againft  the  engagement  mould 
be  annulled ;  and  an  order  immediately  iflued  to 
recal  the  abfent  members,  particularly  the  eleven 
who  had  been  accufed.  Thefe  commotions  were 
influenced  by  Sir  William  Waller,  Pointz,  and 
Mafiey,  who  had  been  removed  from  their  em- 
ployments by  the  new  model,  and  now  refided  in 
London.  While  the  parliament  deliberated  upon 
thofe  demands,  the  populace  were  very  clamorous 
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A.  c.  1647.  jn  the  halls  adjoining  to  the  two  houfes.     They 
knocked   at  the  doors  of  the  upper  houfe,    broke 
the  windows  with  ftones,  and  committed  fuch  out- 
rages as  terrified  the  members  into  a  compliance 
with  their  demands.     They  voted,  That   the  laft 
prdinance  touching  the  militia,  mould  be  annulled; 
and  adjourned  till   next  day :  but  the  multitude 
compelled  the  fpeaker  and  the  members  to  refums 
their  places,   and  ordain,  that  the  king  mould  re- 
turn to  London.     The  general  fent  a  letter  to  the 
common-council,  expreiling  great  affection  for  the 
city  of  London,   and  complaining  of  the  violence 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  parliament.     They 
returned  a  civil  anfwer,  excufing  what  had  been  done, 
and  defiring  he  would  not  approach  nearer  to  the 
city  :  but  being  informed  that  the  army  was  on  its 
march  towards  London,  they  ordered  the  rnilitia  to 
guard  the  lines  i    and  all  the  inhabitants   able  to 
carry  arms,  to  repair  to  the  quarters  affigned. 
'The  fpeak-      The  parliament  meeting  after  amort  adjournment, 
twotouL   f°und  that  the  fpeakers  of  the  two  houfes,    with 
retire  to  the  a  good  number  of  members,   had  quitted  London. 
*"**•        They  forthwith  fubftituted  other  fpeakers,  and  were 
not  lorry  that  the  friends  to  the  army  had  withdrawn 
themfelves.  They  voted,  That  the  king  mould  return 
to  London  :  That  the  committee  of  the  London 
militia  mould  be  authorifed  to  raife  troops  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  as  well  as  to  chufe  a  general 
acceptable  to  the  parliament ;  and  that  he  mould 
appoint  the  officers,    with  the  approbation  of  the 
committee.      The  choice  fell  upon  major-general 
MafiTey  ;  and  a  day  was   appointed  for  delivering 
commifTions,  and  ditpofing  the  troops  into   regi- 
ments.     The  common-council    received    another 
menacing  letter  from   the  general ;  and,  in  their 
turn,  publifhed  an  apology,    which  was  no  other 
than  a  recrimination  upon  the  army,  for  its  info.- 
lence  and  arbitrary  proceedings.     The  parliament 
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underftanding  that  the  general  approached  Lon- A>c- '6-47- 
don,  on  pretence  of  protecting  them  from  violence, 
fent  a  letter  to  allure  him  they  needed  no  protec- 
tion ;  and  as  his  march  to  London  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  mifchief,  they  exprefsly  ordered  him  to 
withdraw  his  troops  to  a  greater  diftance.  They 
recalled  the  abfent  and  accufcd  members  ;  while 
Mafley,  Waller,  and  Pointz  were  employed  in 
forming  their  regiments  and  companies.  The  two 
fpeakers,  and  the  other  members  who  had  abfented 
themfelves,  to  the  number  of  fixty  fix,  demanded 
the  protection  of  the  general,  alledging  that  they 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  houies  for  fear  of 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  The  army 
was  glad  of  this  pretext  for  marching  to  London, 
in  order  to  reftore  the  members,  to  whom  they  had 
paid  the  refpect  that  was  due  to  the  parliament  ; 
and  continued  their  route  for  Hounflow-heath, 
which  was  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  earl  of 
Manchefter  and  Lenthal,  fpeakers  of  the  two 
houfes,  together  with  the  other  members  who  had 
retired  to  the  army,  were  presbyterians  in  their 
hearts ;  but  they  forefaw  the  army  would  at  length 
prevail,  and  they  took  this  method  to  fave  them- 
felves from  deftruclion. 

The  army  now  publimed  a  manifefto,  acquitting  Fairfax  »r- 
themfelves  of  the  imputations  laid  to  their  charge,  [^ 
recapitulating  the  arbitrary  meafuresof  the  presby- 
terian  faction  ;  declaring  they  \vould  fupport  the 
two  fpt-a'kers,  who  had  fled  to  their  protection,  and 
punim  the  authors  of  thefe  diforders.  The  courage 
of  the  citizens  vanished,  when  they  underftood  that 
the  army  had  advanced  to  Hounflow.  The  com- 
mon-council wrote  a  letter  to  the  general,  import- 
ing, That,  as  it  appeared  from  his  declaration,  he 
had  no  other  defign  than  to  do  juftice  to  the  abfent 
members,  the  city  was  ready  to  concur  with  him  -, 
that  they  had  ordered  all  the  avenues  to  be  opened, 

and 
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A.  0.1647.  and  put  an  end  to  their  preparations  of  defence. 
On  the  fixth  day  of  Auguft,  Fairfax,  accompanied 
by  the  fpeakers,  and  the  members  who  had  abfent- 
ed  themfelves,  arrived  in  Weftminfter  with  an  ef- 
corte  of  dragoons  ;  and  the  members  forthwith  re- 
fumed  their  places  in  parliament.  Thetwohoufes 
immediately  concurred  in  voting,  that  the  general 
Ihould  be  conftituted  governor  of  the  Tower.  They 
appointed  a  day  of  thankfgiving  for  the  re--efta- 
blifhment  of  the  parliament,  without  bloodfhed; 
and  they  ordained  that  the  army  Ihould  receive  a 
month's  pay  as  a  gratuity.  The  lords  propofed  that 
all  the  transactions  of  parliament,  from  the  twenty- 
fixth  day  of  July  to  the  fixth  of  Auguft,  ihould  be 
annulled :  and  that  the  members  who  had  fat  at 
Weftminfter  during  the  abfenceof  the  two  fpeakers, 
fhould  be  excluded  from  their  feats  in  parliament, 
and  punifhed  for  their  prefumption.  The  army 
had,  in  a  remonftrance,  made  the  fame  demands ; 
but  after  violent  debates  in  the  lower  houfe,  they 
were  rejected  by  a  very  fmall  majority.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  feven  peers,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, together  with  fome  officers  of  militia,  were 
,  accufed  of  treafon,  for  having  been  concerned  in 
tumults,  and  endeavouring  to  excite  a  new  war. 
The  two  houfes  refolved,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  army,  to  fend  fix  thoufand  foot  foldiers,  four 
thoufand  horfe,  and  five  hundred  dragoons,  to 
Ireland  ;  to  maintain  fix  and  twenty  thoufand  men 
in  England,  and  disband  the  reft  of  the  forces. 
But  thele  refolutions  were  executed  flowly,  and 
each  fide  endeavoured  to  amufe  the  other.  Tho' 
the  army  had  at  firft  pretended  to  nothing  but 
the  care  of  their  own  concerns,  they  now  pro- 
fefTed  to  fettle  the  commonwealth ;  and  before 
their  march  towards  London,  prefented  to  the  com- 
miflioners  of  the  parliament,  a  fee  of  propofals 
feemingly  for  this  purpofe,  though  they  were  cal- 
culated 
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culated  for  retarding  the  fettlement,    which  the  A. 0.1647. 
authors  of  them  profefied  to  forward  and  pro- 
more. 

The  king  ftill  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  The  king 
of  the  army,  by  which  he  was  treated  with  the  moft  ^fbca~ 
flattering  marks  of  diftinction.  His  chaplains  were  cmowttl 
permitted  to  attend  him,  and  celebrate  fervice  ac-  ^.dia^af" 
cording  to  the  forms  of  the  Englifh  church.  He 
was  permitted  to  converfe  with  his  old  fervants, 
Sir  John  Berkeley  and  Amburnham  attended  his 
perfon  ;  and  even  the  marquis  of  Ormond  had  free 
accefs  to  his  prefence  :  but  the  moft  exquifue  plea- 
fure  he  enjoyed,  was  the  company  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, with  whom  he  had  feveral  interviews,  which 
were  fo  tender,  that  they  feemed  to  melt  the  heart 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  declared,  he  had  never 
feen  fuch  a  pathetic  fcene  as  the  meeting  of  this 
fond  parent  with  his  infant  offspring,  and  extolled 
the  king  for  the  benevolence  of  his  difpofition. 
He  was  vifited  by  the  Scottifh  ccmmiffioners,  who 
exprefled  the  moft  eager  defire  to  fcrve  him,  think- 
ing it  was  their  real  intereft  to  unite  with  their  fo- 
vereign  againft  the  independents,  who  were  their 
common  enemies.  Cromwell  and  his  affbciates 
carefied  his  majefty,  in  order  to  prevent  this  union, 
and  allured  him  they  would  not  lay  down  their 
arms,  until  he  ihould  be  reftored  to  his  former  dig- 
nity. Charles  detefted  the  presbyterians,  as  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  a<- 
thors  of  all  the  troubles  to  which  he  and  the  king- 
dom had  been  expofed  :  but  he  prudently  main- 
tained a  correlpondence  with  both  fides,  in  hope  of 
being  chofen  as  umpire  to  decide  their  difference  ; 
or  at  leaft  of  holding  the  balance  between  them,  fo 
as  to  make  either  fcale  preponderate.  He  had  too 
great  an  opinion  of  his  own  importance.  Crom- 
well, Ireton,  and  the  ocher  chiefs  of  the  indepen- 
dent 
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A.C.  .647.  dent  faction,  amufed  him  with  vain  hopes,  until 
they  had  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
prefbyterians  and  the  city.  Then  they  abated  in 
their  expreflions  of  refpect  •,  he  was  more  ftrictly 
guarded ;  they  would  hardly  allow  his  domeftics 
to  converfe  with  him  in  private  -,  he  remained  at 
Hampton-court,  withcuc  receiving  any  further  pro- 
pofals  of  accommodation  -,  and  fpies  were  employ- 
ed to  mark  all  his  words  and  actions.  He  now- 
perceived  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  Cromwell,  and 
began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  mifchievous  defigns 
upon  his  perfon.  The  army  prefented  him  in  pri- 
vate with  propofals  of  peace,  much  more  fevere 
than  thofe  which  had  been  offered  to  him  at  New- 
caftle  -,  and,  becaufe  he  rejected  them,  the  officers 
were  offended.  Cromwell  bitterly  reproached  AuV 
burnham,  the  king's  chief  confident,  for  having 
affifted  his  majefty  in  treating  with  the  Scottifli  com- 
miflioners,  in  order  to  engage  that  nation  to  act 
againft  the  army.  Major  Huntington,  whom 
Cromwell  had  employed  in  conveying  fecret  mef- 
fages  to  the  king,  gave  his  majefty  to  underftand, 
that  his  employer  would  ruin  him,  if  not  prevent- 
ed. He  forthwith  refigned  his  commifTion,  and 
even  offered  to  difcover  Cromwell's  fmifter  prac- 
tices to  the  parliament ;  but  he  was  refukd  a  near- 
ing. 

He  elopes       Finally,  the  king  being  warned  from  different 
fromHamp-^uarters,  and  by  various  channels,  of  the  defigns 
toa-ccHrt.    thac  were   harboured  againft  his  life,   refolved  to 
withdraw  himfelf  from  the  army.     Early  in   the 
evening,  he  retired  to  his  chamber,  on  pretence  of 
being  indifpofed  ;  and,   in  an  hour  after  midnight, 
•went  down  the  back- (lairs,  attended  with  Afhburn- 
ham  and  Lrgg,  both  gentlemen  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber.    Sir  John  Berkeley  waited  for  him  at  the  gar- 
den-gate with  horfes,  which  they  inftamly  mounted, 

and 
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and  dire&ed  their  route  towards  Hampfhire.  Am-  A-  c-  l6+7. 
burnham  faid  he  had  befpoke  a  fhip  for  conveying 
the  king  to  fome  part  of  the  continent,  or  to  Jer- 
fey  :  but  the  veflel  could  not  be  found  at  the  place 
appointed.  The  royal  fugitive,  thus  difappointed, 
repaired  to  Tichfield,  a  feat  belonging  to  the  earl 
of  Southampton,  and  difcovered  himfelf  to  that 
nobleman's  mother,  who  received  him  with  the 
warmed  cordiality.  There  he  deliberated  with  his 
friends  about  his  next  excurfion  -,  and  they  advifed 
him  to  crofs  over  to  the  ifle  of  Wight,  which  was 
under  the  government  of  colonel  Hammond,  who 
enjoyed  a  great  mare  of  Cromwell's  confidence. 
Afhburnham  and  Berkeley  were  fent  before,  to'ex- 
acl  a  promife  of  this  officer,  that  if  he  could  not 
proteft,  he  would  not  detain  his  majefty's  perfon. 
Hammond  feemed  furprifed  at  their  addrefs  ;  ex- 
prefied  his  inclination  to  fervehis  majefty,  but  own- 
ed, at  the  fame  time,  he  was  under  theneceflity  of 
obeying  his  fuperiors.  When  he  underftood  where 
the  king  was,  he  accompanied  them  to  Titchfield 
with  a  guard  of  foldiers,  and  ftaid  in  a  lower  apart- 
ment while  Afhburnham  went  up  to  the  king's 
chamber.  Charles  no  fooner  underftood  that  Ham- 
mond was  in  the  houfe,  than  he  exclaimed,  tc  O 
"  Jack  !  thou  haft  undone  me  !"  The  other  fhed 
a  fiood  of  tears,  and  offered  to  go  down  and  dif- 
patch  the  colonel  :  but  the  king  would  not  confent 
to  fuch  an  expedient.  He  recollected  all  his  for- 
titude -,  and  fent  for  Hammond,  who  repeated  his 
profefiions  of  regard,  and  feemed  to  believe  the  clarend 
army  would  take  no  ftep  to  his  prejudice.  Charles  And  is 
fubmitted  to  his  fate,  accompanied  the  colonel  to  cSbr 
the  iQe  of  Wight,  and  was  lodged  at  Carisbrook-  caftici 
cattle,  where  at  full  he  found  himfelf  treated  with  ' 
marks  of  duty  and  refpcft.  Though  Afh  burn  ham's 
conduct,  on  this  occafion,  has  the  air  of  treachery, 
NUMB.  LXVIil.  Z  the 


on. 
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A.C.  1647.  the  king  acquitted  him  of  any  treafonable  inten- 
tion •,  and,  in  all  probability,  he  was  outwitted  by 
the  emifiaries  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  who  found 
fome  method  to  perfuade  him  that  the  king's  perfon 
would  be  fafer  in  the  ifle  of  Wight  than  with  the 
army.  If  that  was  the  cafe,  he  concealed  his  de- 
ilgn  from  the  king,  who  perhaps  would  have  dif- 
approved  of  the  fcheme,  and  amufed  him  with  the 
hope  of  a  veffel  which  he  had  never  intended  to 
provide.  If  he  was  free  of  difloyalty,  he  was  cer- 
tainly guilty  of  the  moft  unwarrantable  prefump- 
tion  and  temerity. 

He  leaves  a  The  parliament  was  informed  of  the  king's  ef- 
lc""d*do  Ca^  ^  Cromwell,  who  transmitted  to  them  a  let- 
both  houfcs.  ter,  left  by  his  majefty  on  the  table,  addreffcd  to 
both  houfes.  He  complained  of  the  rigorous  cap- 
tivity he  had  undergone,  among  people  who  were 
continually  fiu6tuating  in  their  principles ;  who 
were  not  afhamed  to  declare  a  defign  of  deftroying 
the  nobility,  by  depriving  the  peers  of  their  negative 
voice  in  parliament;  and  who  favoured  and  en- 
couraged the  principles  of  the  levellers.  He  faid 
his  intention  was  to  conceal  himielf  for  fome  time, 
even  from  the  knowledge  of  his  friends;  neverthe- 
leis,  he  earneftly  w i meet  for  peace  •,  and  declared, 
he  would  contribute  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  for 
the  fatisfatiiion  of  all  parties.  Laftly,  hedefired  to 
be  heard  with  honour  and  fafety,  in  which  cafe  he 
would  quit  his  retreat,  and  appear  in  public.  On 
the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  the  earl  of  Man- 
chetler,  fpeaker  of  the  upper  houfe,  received  a  let- 
ter from  colonel  Hammond,  informing  their  lord- 
fhips,  that  the  king  had  come  to  the  ifle  of  Wight, 
and  put  himfelf  under  his  protection. 

Theie>-ei-  Cromwell  now  bsgan  to  be  dilturbed  by  a  frcl:  of 
his  own  raifmg.  He  and  his  aflbciates  had  indulg- 
ed  the  foldiers  to  fuch  a  degree  of  licence,  that  he 
found  it  extremely  .difficult  to  reduce  them  to  any 

fort 
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fort  of  fubordination.     When  the  differences  be-  A.C.  ,647, 
tween  the  parliament  and  the  army  were  compro- 
mifed,  the  generals  had  no  further  occafion  for  the 
concurrence  of  the  common  foldiers  :  their  coun-.  ils 
were  fupprefied,  and  the  agitators  remanded  to  their 
refpective  regiments.     They  refufed  to  obey  thefe 
orders  j    the  councils    and  conferences  were  con- 
tinued ;  they  claimed  an  equal  fharc  with  their  ge- 
nerals, in  regulating  the  government ;    they  pre- 
tended to  abolifti  all   diftinftions,   and  thence  ac- 
quired the  appellation  of  levellers.     Thefe  princi- 
ples would    have   produced  divifion  and  anarchy 
among  the  troops,   and  entirely  deftroyed  the  au- 
thority of  the  generals,  had  not  they  bsen  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  the  conduct  and  refolucion  of  Crcm- 
well.     Ha  repaired  to  a  meeting  of  thofe  levellers, 
with  a  guard  of  chofen  men,   and  began  to  expof- 
tulate  with  them  upon  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  their  flubborn  and  precipitate  conduft.     Find- 
ing them  deaf  to  his  remonftrances,  he  fell  upon 
them  all  of  a  fudden,  routed   and  difperfed  the 
whole  body,  ordered  fome  of  the  prifoners  to  be 
hanged  upon  the  fpot,   and  fent  the   reft  to  Lon- 
don.     By   acting  with  the   fame  vigour  and  in- 
trepidity on  feveral  other  occafions,   he  broke  the. 
mutinous  fpirit  of  this  dangerous  fed,  and  reduced 
the  army  to  fubmi/Tion. 

The  king  being  difappointed  in  his  hope  of  ef-  The  king 
caping,  fent  a  meflage  to  the  two  houfes,  accom-  J,"";/^0" 
panied   with    propofals    for    an    accommodation,  ac«mnno- 
Thoueh  his  confcience  wculd  not  permit  him  to  dLati°D> ,to 

5     i  i  r  i  •  n  j      i          the  parl-a- 

give  up  the  order  or  bifhops,  he  was  contented  that  mem. 
the  presbyterian  diicipline,  at  prefent  eftab'iiried, 
fhotjld  continue  during  three  years,  on  condition 
that  he,  and  others  of  the  Englifh  church,  fhould 
be  permitted  to  ufe  their  own  rites,  without  incur- 
ring any  penalty  ;  that  the  ecclefialtical  afiembly  at 
Weftminfter  fhould  conluk  and  deliberate  with 
Z  2  twenty 
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A.  c.  16-47.  twenty  theologicians  of  his  nominating,  upon  the 
iubjeft  of  religion,  that  he  and  the  two  houfc-s 
might  fix  upon  a  form  of  church-government,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  God  •,  and  that  all  perfons 
mould  enjoy  liberty  of  confcience,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  laws  enacted  againft  popifti  reculants, 
atheifts,  and  unbelievers.  He  faid  he  would  con- 
fent  to  an  aft  of  parliament,  vefting  the  power  of 
the  militia  in  the  two  houfes,  during  his  whole 
reign,  provided  that  it  mould  be  afterwards  re- 
united with  the  crown,  as  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  ;  and  he  propofed  that,  during  his 
whole  reign,  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  and 
privy- counfellors,  mould  be  nominated  by  the  two 
houfes.  He  offered  to  abolim  the  court  of  wards 
and  liveries,  and  to  pafs  an  aft  of  oblivion;  and 
he  demanded  permiflion  to  treat  in  perfon,  with 
honour,  liberty,  and  fafety.  When  the  king  quit- 
ted Hampton- court,  the  two  houfes  had  prepared  a 
fet  of  propositions  for  his  majefly  •,  but  they  were 
not  fent,  becaufe  the  Scottifli  commiffioners  raifed 
continual  obftacles,  complaining  that  thefe  propo- 
fals  did  not  fufficiently  provide  for  the  intereil  of 
their  country.  The  Scots  at  that  time  hoped  to 
conclude  a  feparate  peace  with  him  upon  their  own 
terms  •>  but  they  infifted  upon  the  abolition  of  epif- 
copacy  $  and  this  was  a  demand  with  which  he 
would  not  comply. 

Thetwo          At  length  the  two  houfes  refolved  to  treat  with 
(oivcl™'    the  king,  provided  he  would  give  his  affent  to  four 
hhat*eh    Pfe^m^nary  ac^si   f°r  eftablifhing  the  militia -,    re- 
y'  calling  all  the  declarations  publifhed  againft  the 
parliament  and  their  adherents  ;    depriving  peers 
created  fmce  the  troubles  of  their  right  to   fit  in 
parliament ;  and   impowering    the  two  houfes  to 
adjourn  at  their  own  pleafure.  Thefe  bills  were  pre- 
pared with   fuch  difpatch,  that  the   independents 
had  not  time  to  ftart  objections ;  and  the  Scottifli 
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comrniuloners  in  vain  attempted  to  throw  ob-A-c-l647. 
ftacles  in  their  way.  The  parliament  was  now  re- 
folved  to  break  the  meafures  of  the  independents  j 
and,  on  the  fixth  day  of  November,  received  ano- 
ther melTage  from  the  king,  demanding  a  perfonal 
treaty.  The  commiffioners  from  Scorland  pre- 
fented  a  long  memorial  to  parliament,  complaining 
that  the  two  houfes  violated  the  covenant,  in  feek- 
ing  to  treat  of  peace  without  their  concurrence  ; 
and  objecting  to  the  propofals  that  were  prepared. 
The  houfes  anfwered  this  memorial  in  very  acrimo- 
nious terms,  and  ordered  the  printer  to  be  impri- 
foned.  Then  they  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
fent  the  bills  to  his  majefty. 

The  Scottifh  ccmmiflioners  at  the  fame  time  re-  cha.iescon- 
paired  to  the  iQe  of  Wight,  with  the  articles  of  i^etmty" 
treaty  drawn  up  in  form.     Charles  prudently  re-with.the 
fufed  to  pafs  the  four   bills,  without  any  fecurity  ecm 
for  the  fuccefs  of  the  treaty  •,  becaufe  he  juftly  fear-  ners' 
ed,  that  after  having  granted  thefe  conceffions,  he 
fhould  find  the  two  houfes  as  implacable  as  before. 
He  was   better  pleafed  with  the  conditions  offered 
by  the  Scots.     The  duke  of  Hamilton  had  made  a 
tender  of  his  fervices,  which  was  very  agreeable  to 
his  majefty.     The  marquis  of  Ormond  had  com- 
municated to  him  a  fcheme  of  joining  the  lord  In- 
chequin  in  Ireland,    and  raifing  forces  for  his  fer- 
vice  in  that  kingdom.     The  Scots  undertook   to 
aflemble  an  army  in  his  behalf;  and  he  imagined 
that  the  union  of  his  friends  with  the  presbyterians 
of  both  kingdoms,    would  be  able  to  crufii  the 
power  of  the  independents.     Influenced    by  thefe 
confiderations,  he  concluded  a  fecret  treaty  with  the 
Scottim  commiffioners,  in   which  he  promifed  to 
confirm  the   covenant  in  England  and  Scotland, 
together   with   the   presbyterian  government,  for 
three  years,    during  which  the  affairs  of  religion 
Z  3  fhould 
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A.  0.1647.  mould  be  fettled  by  an  afiembly  of  theologifts  and 
ecclefiaftics  of  both  kingdoms.  They  engaged 
that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  Ihould  defend  the 
rights  of  his  crown  againft  all  opponents ;  for 
which  purpofe  it  mould  fend  an  army  into  Eng- 
land, to  re-eftablifh  him  upon  the  throne,  efiedt  an 
union  of  the  two  nations,  and  procure  a  folid 
peace.  The  commiffioners  ftipulated  feveral  other 
advantages  for  their  country,  and  returned  very 
well  pleated  with  the  fuccefs  of  their  negotiation. 

The  two          xhe  king  had   no   fooner   difmifTed  the  com- 

houfes  vote          .  /-  i  •  •    i  r    t~  i  i 

thatnoad-  mittee  ofc  parliament  with  a  refufal,  than  the  go- 
bTfenVJo11  vernor  ordered  all  his  domeftics  to  quit  the  caflle, 
the  king,  and  confined  him  fo  clofely  that  no  perfon  could 
fpeak  to  him  without  having  firft  obtained  permif- 
ficn.  An  officer  of  the  name  of  Burley  refiding 
in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  was  fired  with  indignation  at 
the  unworthy  treatment  to  which  his  fovereign  was 
expofed ;  and  endeavoured  to  engage  fome  people 
in  a  defign  to  refcue  the  king  from  the  hands  of 
his  enemies ;  but,  before  he  could  put  his  fchems 
in  execution,  he  was  apprehended,  condemned, 
and  put  to  death.  When  the  king's  anfwer  was 
reported  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  feveral  members 
fpoke  with  great  virulence  againft  his  perfon  ;  and 
in  particular  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  called  him  a 
man  of  blood,  and  a  double-dealer.  He  advifed 
them  to  fend  no  further  addrefles  to  the  king,  but 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  nation  without  his 
concurrence.  His  propofal  was  fupported  by  his 
afTociates  -,  and,  after  violent  debates,  the  houfe 
Hufcworth.  refolved,  that  for  the  future  no  addrefles  or  mef- 
fages  fhould  be  fent  to  the  king.  They  publifli- 
ed  a  declaration  on  the  fubje6t,  containing  all 
the  bitternefs  and  malice  of  the  famous  remon- 
itrance  on  the  (late  of  the  kingdom,  together 
with  additional  reproaches  upon  the  king's  fubfe- 

quent 
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quent  conduct    This  ftep,  however,  was  not  taken  A  c>  '647. 
v/ithour  great  oppoficion  in  the  hcufe  of  commons, 
where  there  was  ftiil  a  majority  of  crefbyterians, 
though  they  were  intimidated  by  Cromwell,   and 
over  awed  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  army. 

The  Scottifh  commiffioners,  before  they  returned  2j«f  JT" 
to  their  own  country,  concerted  rneafurcs  with  the  favrurofhu 
marquis  of  Ormond,  the  other  friends  of  the  king  mi 
of  England,  and  the  leading  men  among  the  pref- 
byterians.  They  agreed  that  the  marquis  mould 
join  Inchequin,  who  commanded  the  parliament's 
troops  in  Munfter,  and  had  declared  for  his  fove- 
reign  :  befides,  fome  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  difguft- 
ed  at  the  tyranny  exercifed  by  the  pope's  nuncio  in 
Ireland,  had  promifed  to  reinforce  Ormond  wirh  a 
confiderable  body  of  forces.  The  cavaliers  under- 
took to  raife  infurreclions  in  different  counties  of 
England-,  and  the  officers,  excluded  from  the  army 
by  tha  new  model,  engaged  in  the  fame  defign. 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdaie  and  Sir  Philip  Muf- 
grave,  who  had  great  influence  in  the  North,  rc- 
Iblved  to  fecure  Berwick  and  Carlifle ;  and  the 
presbyterian  party  in  London,  and  in  the  hcufe  of 
commons,  began  to  make  preparations  for  appear- 
ing openly  again  (I  the  parliament.  Had  this  icheme 
been  duly  digefted,  and  all  the  parrs  of  it  executed 
at  the  fame  time,  Cromwell  would  have  had  occa- 
fion  for  all  his  talents,  to  preferve  the  footing  he 
had  gained  ;  but,  as  they  did  not  concur  in  one 
connected  plan,  acled  at  different  times,  without 
unanimity  and  proper  preparation,  the  army  found 
no  difficulty  in  quelling  one  party  before  another 
declared  itfelf,  until  all  oppofition  was  fubdued. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  aflembled  on  the  J 
tenth  day  of  March,  notwithftanding  the  intrigues  ir 
of  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  who,   though  a  ririid  ^ 
presbyterian    in  religion,    was  an    independent  in 
politics,  and  had  engaged  in  an  intimacy  of  friend- 
Z  4  (hip 
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A.C.  1647.  fojp  witn  Vane  and  Cromwell.  The  moderate 
presbyterians  were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, his  brother  the  earl  of  Lanerk,  and  lord  Lou- 
don.  Their  intereft  predominated  on  this  occafion  ; 
and  the  duke  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  committee 
of  danger,  appointed  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of 
the  kingdom.  Argyle,  finding  his  party  out-num- 
bered in  parliament,  had  recourfe  to  the  general 
afTembly,  which  had  almoft  turned  the  fcale  in  his 
favour.  The  committee,  having  examined  the 
ftate  of  the  kingdom,  found  it  in  great  danger,  and 
declared  it  would  be  necefTary  to  raife  an  army  of 
forty  thoufand  men,  to  put  it  in  a  proper  poftureof 
defence.  The  commiflionersof  the  affembly  oppofed 
this  expedient  with  great  violence  and  obftinacy. 
They  prefented  a  great  number  of  demands  to  par- 
liament, infilling  upon  the  danger  and  iniquity  of 
engaging  in  a  war  without  provocation.  Eighteen 
lords  and  forty  members  of  parliament  folemnly 
protefted  againft  the  vote  for  levying  an  army.  Tfee 
marquis  of  Argyle,  and  his  adherents,  affirmed, 
that  the  intention  of  the  committee  was  to  fupport 
the  king's  partifans,  the  mortal  enemies  of  the 
Scots,  and  all  of  the  presbyterians  in  both  kingdoms; 
that  Edinburgh  already  fwarmed  with  cavaliers, 
fuch  as  Langdale,  Mufgrave,  Glenham,  Fleming, 
and  others,  who  hated  the  covenanters  with  the 
moft  inveterate  rancour  ;  and  that  a  junction  with 
the  king's  party,  compofed  of  papifts,  epifcopals, 
and  o:her  malignanfs,  was  a  manifeft  violation  of 
the  covenant.  Thefe  reprefentations,  joined  to 
!. j  efforts  of  certain  envoys,  Cent  thither  by  ths 
.n  dependents  of  England,  made  fuch  an  impref- 
fioa  upon  the  people,  that  the  parliament  could  not 
hj!p  ifTuing  an  ordinance,  excluding  from  their 
..y  and  protection  all  perfons  who  mould  refufe 
hfcribe  the  covenant.  The  duke  of  Hamil- 
i,  who  was  declared  general,  found  himielf  ob- 
liged 
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ilged  to  difmifs  the  cavaliers,  aiTuring  them  that  he  A  c.  i647. 
would  elude  this  order  as  foon  as  he  fhould  have 
entered  England.  In  a  word,  he  met  with  con- 
tinual obftacles,  which  retarded  his  levies.  In- 
llead  of  forty,  he  could  hardly  afiemble  fourteen 
thoufand  men,  and  thefe  ill-armed  and  undifciplin- 
ed ;  and  his  army  was  not  in  a  condition  to  march 
till  the  beginning  of  July. 

During  thefe  preparations,  Langhorn,  PoweJ,  Tnfumflidh 
aud  Poyer,  three  colonels  who  had  ferved  in  the>Kentand 
parliament's  army,  declared  for  the  king,  fecured  hfiTofthT 
the  caftle  of  Pembroke,  and  influenced  the  greateftking. 
part  of  South-Wales  to  efpoufe  the  royal  caufe  •, 
while  lord  Byron  endeavoured  in  North- Wales  and 
Cheihire  to  raife  an  infurrection  in  favour  of  his 
fovereign  -,  and  the  people  of  Kent  took  arms,  un- 
der the  command  of  one  Mr.  Hales,  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  great  fortune,  but  fmall  experience  or 
capacity.  General  Fairfax  fent  Cromwell  with  a 
detachment  to  reduce  the  Welfh  and  oppofe  the 
Scots,  mould  they  invade  the  kingdom  ;  while  he 
himfelf  continued  ac  London  to  prevent  diftur- 
bances  in  chat  city,  and  obferve  the  motions  of  the 
Kentifli  infurgents.  Thefe  were  increafcd  to  a  great 
number  j  and  lord  Goring,  now  earl  of  Norwich, 
and  Sir  William  Waller  headed  them,  in  expecta- 
tion that  London  would  declare  for  them,  mould 
they  approach  that  city.  With  this  hope  they  ad- 
vanced to  Blackheath;  and  Fairfax  immediately 
took  the  field.  Then  th^y  retired,  fome  to  Roche - 
fter,  and  others  to  Maidftone  ;  which  laft  place  the 
general  took  by  aflkult,  where  a  great  number  of 
the  enemy  was  killed  and  taken  prifoners.  The 
reft  abandoned  Rochefter,  and  took  pofc  on  Houn- 
flow  -heath,  in  hope  of  being  fuccoured  by  the  city 
ot  London-,  but,  being  di {'appointed  in  this  hope, 
they  difperied  at  the  approach  of  the  army.  The 
8  earl 
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A.  c.  1647.  earl  Of  Norwich  croffed  the  Thames  at  Gravefend 
in  boats,  with  about  five  hundred  men,  in  order  to 
join  the  king's  friends  in  Effex.  Thefe  were  af- 
fembled,  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand,  under 
lord  Capel,  Sir  William  Compton,  Sir  Charles  Lu- 
cas, Sir  George  Lifle,  Sir  Barnard  Gafcoign,  and 
colonel  Farr,  which  laft  had  been  in  the  fervice  of 
the  parliament.  They  took  poffefllon  of  Colche- 
fter,  where  they  propofed  to  remain  until  they  could 
join  the  Scottim  army,  which  they  heard  was  al- 
ready upon  its  march.  They  were  foon  inverted 
by  Fairfax,  who,  feeing  the  place  almoft  deftitute 
ot  defences,  attempted  to  enter  by  force,  but  was 
repulfed  with  fuch  lofs,  that  being  unwilling  to 
hazard  another  aflfault,  he  refolved  to  reduce  it  by 
famine,  aud  formed  the  blockade  fo  clofe  as  to 
prevent  the  befieged  from  receiving  the  lead  fuc- 
cour,  or  reinforcement. 

During  thefe  tranfaclions  there  had  been  a  com- 
motion in  London  among  the  populace  who  fa- 
voured the  king.  They  defeated  a  troop  of  the 
militia,  fecured  two  of  the  city -gates,  compelled 
the  mayor  to  take  refuge  in  the  Tower,  advanced  to 
Whitehall,  exclaiming,  "  For  God  and  the  king;'* 
and  were  at  laft  diiperfed  by  two  regiments  of 
cavalry.  The  king's  fecond  fon,  the  duke  of  York 
found  means  to  efcaps  from  St.  James's,  where  he 
had  been  kept  under  the  eye  of  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  retired  to  Holland,  where  he 
was  cordially  received  by  his  filler  the  princefs  of 
Orange.  Langdale  and  Mufgrave  furprifed  Ber- 
wick and  CarliQe ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  found 
themfelves  at  the  head  of  four  thoufand  royalifts ; 
fo  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  go  in  queft  of 
general  Lambert,  who  commanded  in  thofe  parts 
for  the  parliament :  but,  by  an  exprefs  order  from 
Edinburgh,  they  were  forbid  to  hazard  any  a&ion 

until 
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until  the  Scottim  army  mould  have  entered  Eng-A-c  ld47- 
iand.     In  the  latter  end  of  May,  the  faiiors  of  apartofrhe 
fquadron,  lying  in  the  Downs,  revolted  againft  their  J^J^1"" 
com  manderRainfborough,  whom  they  fetafhore,  to-  prince  of 
getherwiih  feme  other  officers  difaffe&ed  to  the  royal Waes" 
caufe.    Being  fupplied  with  provifion  by  the  king's 
friends  in  Kent,  they  fleered  their  fquadron  to  the 
Brill,  and  delivered  it  to  the  duke  of  York,  whom 
the  king  had  appointed  high-admiral  of  England. 
The  prince  of  Wales,    who  had  retired   to  Paris, 
where  he  refided  with  his  mother,   was  no  fooner 
informed  of  this  lucky  incident,  than  he  repaired  to 
Hilvoetfluys ;  and,    going  on  board  of  the  fleer, 
was  received  with  loud  acclamations.     He  fent  his 
brother  to  the  Hague,  and  fet  fail   for  England, 
in  order  to  join  and  head  the  Scottifh  army,  when 
it  mould  enter  that  kingdom.     When  he  arrived 
at  Yarmouth,   the  inhabitants   refufed  him  admit- 
tance ;    then    he  directed  his  courfe   to  the    river 
Thames,   and   took  feveral   rich  veffels  belonging 
to  the  Londoners,  which  were  afterwards  reftored. 
Mean  while,  the  earl  of  Warwick  afifembled  a  fqua- 
dron, with  which  he  failed  in  queft  of  the  prince  ; 
and  anchored  his  (hips   fo  near  him  in  the  river, 
that  an  engagement  was  thought  unavoidable.  The 
prince  of  Wales  was  eager  for  battle,   and  had  ac- 
tually weighed,   in  order  to  attack  the  earl  ;  but, 
the  wind  failing,  and  afterwards  blowing  full  in  his 
teeth,  he  could  not  execute  his  refolution.     War- 
wick was  reinforced  with  feme  frefh  mips  -,  and  the 
royal  fleet  being  in  want  of  provifion,  young  Charles 
was  perfuaded  to  return  to  Helvoetfluys,   whither 
he  was  followed  by  the  enemy.     In  the  beginning 
of  June  the  royalifts  furprifed  the  caftle  of  Ponte- 
fradt  in  Yorkfhire,  which  they  fecured  with  a  good  Ch--ndon. 
garrifon  :  and  about  the  fame  time,   Scarborough  Ruftmonh. 
revolted  from  the  parliament. 

At 
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A.C.  i647.      At  this  juncture,  the  earl  of  Holland,  who  had 
The eari  of  changed  fides  fo  often,  formed  a  defign  in  favour  of 
withrife     his  majefty.  The  Scottim  army  was  ready  to  march ; 
duke  of      Cromwell  was  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Pembroke- 
hamf  &c.    caftk  »  Fairfax  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Colche- 
take'the      fter,  while  not  ab.ove  two  regiments  remained  in 
few  for  the  Lonclon  >  and  the  prefbyterian  party  had  regained 
its  influence  in  parliament.     The  earl  of  Holland, 
thinking  there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  op- 
portunity for  executing  the  fcheme  he  had  project- 
ed,   fet  out  from  London   publicly,  attended  by 
about  an   hundred   horfemen,   and  was  joined  at 
Kingfton  upon  Thames  by  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham,  his   brother  lord  Francis  Villiers,  and    the 
earl  of  Peterborough,    with   fome  forces.     They 
forthwith  lent  a  letter  to  the  mayor  and  common- 
council  of  the  city,    declaring  their   intention  of 
joining  the  troops  of  Surry,    SulTex,   and.  Middle- 
fex,  in  order  to  deliver  the  king,   and  eftablidi  the 
jpeace  cf  the  nation  ;  and  defiling  the  affiftance  of 
London,  as  their  fclc  aim  was  peace  and  the  welfare 
of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  covenant.     The 
magiftrates  of  the  city,  having  very  little  confi- 
dence in  the  earl  and  his  confederates,  fent  the  let' 
ter  to  the  parliament,  by  which  the  three  noble- 
men were  inftantly  declared  traitors  to  their  coun- 
He  is  routed  try>     q^ac  fame  ^ay  their  horfe  were  attacked  by 

and  taken.         *,  J  .  .  -it 

colonel  Lewefy,  who  routed  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kingfton ;  and  lord  Francis  Villiers  was 
flain  in  the  engagement :  but,  in  the  night,  the 
leaders  abandoned  the  place,  and  retired  with  about 
four  hundred  men  to  St.  Alban's.  They  were 
afterwards  furprifed  at  St.  Neot's  by  colonel  Scroop, 
who  took  the  earl  of  Holland,  and  conducted  him 
to  London,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  the 
caftle  of  Warwick  :  the  other  two  noblemen  ef- 
caped,  and  the  whole  project  mifcarried.  On  the 
eleventh  day  of  July,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  en- 
tered 
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tercd  England  at  the  head  of  the  Scottifti  army ;  A.  c.  i647. 
and  Cromwell  having  reduced  the  caftle  of  Pem- 
broke,  began   his    march   to  join  Lambert,   who 
commanded   for  the   parliament  in    the  northern 
counties. 

Had  the  duke  of  Hamilton  advanced  imme-  The  duke  of 
diately  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  before  the  "te^En*. 
feparate  bodies  of  the  Englifh  army  'could  join  to-  land- 
gether,  in  all  probability  he  would  have  effected 
the  reftoration  of  his  fovereign.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don would  have  Ihut  its  gates  againft  Fairfax;  and 
the  royalifts  would  have  taken  up  arms  in  fo  many 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  indepen- 
dents muft  have  been  divided,  diftra&ed,  and  over- 
powered :  but  the  duke  and  his  army  feemed  to 
aft  upon  different  principles.  Hedefired  to  reftore 
the  king  wichout  conditions.  The  presbyterians, 
of  whom  his  troops  were  compofed,  infifted  upon 
the  treaty  which  their  commiffioners  had  conclud- 
ed with  his  majefty.  They  refufed  to  march  with 
the  royalifts,  becaufe  they  fcrupled  to  take  the  co- 
venant •,  they  fufpected  their  general  of  having  a 
warm  fide  to  epifcopacy  ;  therefore  thwarted  his 
meafures,  and  retarded  his  motions.  He  removed 
the  EngliOi  gafrifon  from  Carlifle,  in  which  he  lefc 
a  body  of  his  own  countrymen.  He  was  joined  by 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  with  four  thoufand  foot 
and  feven  hundred  horfe  •,  but  this  officer  was 
obliged  to  march  always  at  a  diftance  from  the 
Scots,  to  elude  the  order  of  their  parliament,  which 
had  exprefly  forbid  Hamilton  to  a<ft  in  concert 
with  thofe  Englifh  who  mould  refufe  to  fubfcribe 
the  covenant.  Lambert  retired  at  their  approach 
with  fuch  precipitation,  that  he  muft  have  been  en- 
tirely defeated  had  the  duke  purfued  him  in  his  re- 
treat ;  but  that  nobleman,  inftead  of  taking  the 
advantage  of  his  diforder,  loitered  away  feveral  days  . 
at  Carlifle,  then  marched  to  Kendal  in  Wcftmore- 

land, 
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1647  hnd,  where  he  remained  until  he  could  no  longer 
find  fubfiftence  for  his  army.  For  this  reafon  he 
advanced  whh  part  of  his  forces  into  Lancafhire, 
and  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Prefton. 
He  K  de-  Cromwell,  having  joined  Lambert  in  Yorkfhire, 
tken'ba"d  ref°lved  to  feek  the  enemy,  though  h;s  troops  did 
ciomweii,  not  amount  to  nine  thoufand;  and  thefe  were  al- 
H^Khes  in-  m°ft  exha'ufted  with  fatigue.  I  Sir  Marmaduke 
to  Scotland.  Langdale,  whofe  divifion  compofed  the  duke's  van- 
guard, fent  notice  that  Cromwell  was  at  hand  ;  and 
adviied  his  grace  to  contract  the  quarters,  which 
were  fcattered  at  great  diftances  from  each  other. 
The  duke  perfuaded  himfelf  that  it  was  no  more 
than  a  detachment  from  Cromwell's  army,  and 
neglected  the  falutary  advice  of  the  Englifh  officer, 
who  was  attacked  by  the  enemy's  horfe  ;  and,  after 
a  very  obftinate  difpute,  driven  back  to  Prefton. 
The  duke  ordered  him  to  advance  again,  and  pro- 
mifed  that  he  fliould  be  fuftained ;  but  he  did  not 
perform  his  promife,  and  Langdale  was  entirely 
routed,  on  the  fixteenth  day  of  Auguft.  Then 
Cromwell's  cavalry  marched  to  Prefton,  which 
they  found  in  theutmoft  confufion,  and  took,  after 
a  fmart  engagement.  The  duke  retired  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  bridge,  at  which  he  pofted  a  ftrong 
guard,  that  defended  it  obftinately  for  fome  time  ; 
but,  at  length,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  to 
the  victors.  The  fugitives  were,  next  day  and  the 
following,  purfued  to  Warrington ;  after  hav- 
ing made  a  ftand,  and  defended  a  defile  for  feveral 
hours :  there  Bailey,  who  commanded  them,  fur- 
rendered  with  his  men  prifoners  of  war.  The  duke 
fled,  with  about  three  thoufand  horfe,  to  Utoxeter; 
but  Lambert  being  clofe  at  his  heels,  he  and  all 
his  officers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  :  while 
the  broken  cavaliers  efcaped  to  Cumberland,  where 
they  joined  major-general  Monro.  This  officer 
had  followed  the  duke  of  Hamilton  wirh  a  rein- 
forcement 
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forcement  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  now  retreated  to  ArC-  |6*S' 
his  own  country,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
remonftrances  of  the  king's  friends,  who  folicited 
him  to  join  them,  and  make  a  ftand  againft  the 
enemy.  Cromwell,  marching  to  the  border,  fent  a 
letter  to  the  committee  of  the  Scottifh  parliament, 
demanding  that  they  would  recal  Monro,  and  deli- 
ver up  Berwick,  otherwifehe  would  carry  the  warinto 
their  country.  The  face  of  affairs  was  now  entirely 
changed  in  Scotland :  Argyle's  intereft  predomi- 
nated, and  he  aflembled  a  body  of  troops  to  op- 
pofe  Monro,  who  had  been,  at  his  return,  joined 
by  the  earl  of  Lanerk.  They  feized  Stirling,  and 
hampered  the  marquis  :  but  all  their  meafures  were 
broken  by  Cromwell,  who  advanced  to  Edinburgh. 
The  committee  of  danger  abandoned  that  place, 
and  the  earl  of  Lanerk  and  Monro  confented  to  an 
accommodation.  Cromwell  was  received  at  Edin- 
burgh with  great  folemnity,  by  means  of  Argyle, 
with  whom  he  cultivated  an  intimacy  of  friend- 
Ihip.  Berwick  and  Carlifle  were  delivered  into  his 
hands  :  at  the  defire  of  the  Scots,  he  left  Lambert 
with  fome  regiments,  to  overawe  the  malignants 
of  that  country  ;  and,  having  concerted  meafures 
with  the  marquis,  returned  in  triumph  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  royalifts   in   Colchefter  had  defended  the  Colchefter 
place  with   furprifing   intrepidity   and    rcfoiution,  j*/""^"" 
until  they  were  compelled  by  famine  to  furrender  at  fax,  who 
difcretion.     Then   the   general    fullied  his  victory  ^,ufe,s  Slrr 

ill  n  i         Charles  Lu- 

with  an  actor  cruelty,  which  ne-was  mitigated  to  cas  and«.ir 
commit   by  the   barbarous  and  bloody-thirfty  Ire^  £e 
ton.     In  a  council  of  war  it  was  refolved,    That  death. 
Lucas,  Lifle,  and  Gafcoign,  mould  be  put  to  death ; 
but  the  life  of  Gafcoign  was  ipared,  on  account  of 
his  being  a  foreigner.     When   the  other  t\vo  were 
brought  out  to  be  mot,  Lucas  gave  the  word    to 
fire,  as  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  his  ov/a  com- 
pany. 
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A.e.  ifit?.  pariy.  Lifle  kified  him  eagerly  after  he  was  dead  j 
anddefired  the  executioners  to  come  nearer.  One 
of  the  foldiers  replying,  "  I'll  warrant  you,  Sir, 
"  we  will  hit  you :"  "  Friend  (laid  he  fmiling)  I 
"  have  been  nearer  you  when  you  have  mified 
"  me."  So  faying,  he  received  their  (hot,  and 
fell,  lamented  by  all  good  men  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  know  the  candor  of  his  heart  and  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  difpofition.  Gafcoign,  who  was  a 
Florentine,  having  undrefied  himfelf  to  undergo 
the  fame  fate,  defired  he  might  be  indulged  with 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  make  the  grand  duke  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  his  death,  that  his  fa- 
mily fhould  not  be  deprived  of  his  pofTefTtons ;  and 
the  council  of  war,  finding  he  was  a  foreigner,  would 
not  take  away  his  life,  left  the  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany  mould  make  retaliation  upon  the  Englifh  fub- 
jech  in  his  dominions. 

The  parHa-     While  the  army  was  at  a  diftance  from  London, 

menttake    ancj  ^Q  Scots  expected  in  England,  the  prefbyte- 

refolutions      .  -i    j    •         i  i         r  \*r    r       • 

for  treating  nan  party  prevailed  in  the  two  houfes  at  Weitmm- 
v-iththe     fl-er  .  ancj   the  independents  were  fain  to  fubmit. 

king.  ,  -\       r     \          •  f  i 

The  common  council  or  the  city  preiented  a  peti- 
tion, demanding  that  the  chains  for  their  ftreets  and 
barricadoes,  which  had  been  taken  from  them,  mould 
be  reftored :  and  major-general  Skippon  commif- 
fioned  to  command  the  forces  in  London.  Their 
demands  were  immediately  granted.  The  houfe  of 
commons,  having  deliberated  upon  the  form  of 
government  to  be  eftablimed,  voted  that  the 
nation  fhould  be  governed  by  a  king  and  two 
houfes  of  parliament:  That  the  propofals  fent  to 
the  king  at  Hampton -court  mould  ferve  as  a  foun- 
dation tor  the  government :  and,  that  each  mem- 
ber might  freely  fpeak  his  fentiments  with  refpec> 
to  his  majefty.  The  parliament  received  another 
petition  from  the  mayor  and  common-council,  de- 
firing,  that  they  mould  be  authorized  to  eftablifh 

their 
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their  cv/n  militia:  and,  that  the  command  of  the  A'c- 
Tower  mould  be  conferred  on  a  perfon  recom- 
mended by  them  to  the  two  houfes.  The  parlia- 
ment complied  with  thefe  requefts  ;  and  the  citi- 
zens began  to  prepare  for  action.  On  the  fifth  day 
of  May,  the  commons  publimed  a  declaration,  im- 
porting, That  they  would  maintain  the  covenant, 
and  join  the  Scots  in  treating  v/ith  his  majefty. 
The  inhabitants  of  Surry  repairing  to  Weftmin- 
fter  in  great  numbers,  petitioned  the  two  houfes, 
That  the  king  mould  be  re-eftablifhed  in  all  his 
rights  and  prerogatives  ;  and  the  troops  difband- 
cd.  They  committed  fuch  violence  upon  the 
guards  of  the  parliament,  that  recourfe  was  had  to 
a  detachment  of  horfe  and  foot  quartered  in  the 
Mews  and  Whitehall,  who  attacked  and  difperfed 
them,  after  having  killed  and  wounded  a  great 
number.  Such  ram,  inconfiderate  conduct  was 
prejudicial  to  the  king's  affairs.  The  prefbyterians 
began  to  fufpect,  that  their  intention  was  to  re- 
ftore  the  king,  without  conditions  -,  and  therefore 
they  kept  aloof  when  the  cavaliers  took  arms  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

EmbarrafTed  between  the  royalifts  and  indepen- 
dents, and  equally  afraid  of  the  fuccefs  of  either,  ^e"^tcerds.a 
they  refolved  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  king, 'the  houfn 
during  the  abfence  of  the  army.     In  fpite  of  the  ^"j"8 
oppofition  of  the  independents,   the  two  houfes 
voted,  That  after  the  king  fhould  have  figned  three 
bills  to  be  prefented  to  his  majefty,   they  would 
treat  with  him  upon  the  reft  of  the  propofals  to 
which  the  two  kingdoms  had  agreed.  Thefe  three 
bills  related  to  the  eftablimment  of  the  rh&tia,  the 
preibyterian  difcipline,  and  the  revocation  of  the 
declarations  which  had  been  publiflied  againft  the 
parliament.      The  commons  ordained,    that   the 
eleven  members  of  their  houfe,   and  the  lords  who 
had  been  accufed  by  the  army,  mould  be  acquitted 
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A.C.  16^8.  of  all  imputation ;  they  reftored  Glyn,  the  mem- 
ber for  Weftminfter,  who  had  been  expelled  ;  and 
forbid  all  peribns,  on  pain  of  death,  to  take  arms 
without  their  authority.  On  the  twenty-fixth  day 
of  June,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  confider  of 
means  to  treat  with  his  majefty.  The  mayor,  al- 
dermen, and  common-council  petitioned,  that  a 
perfonal  treaty  Ihould  be  fet  on  foot  with  his  ma- 
jefty •,  and  the  Scots  invited  to  concur  with  them 
in  their  endeavours  after  peace.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  negotiation  was  retarded  by  difputes 
between  the  lords  and  commons.  The  advice  of 
the  committee  was,  that  they  ihould  annul  the  vote 
by  which  they  had  prohibited  addrefles  to  the 
king  :  that  they  fhould  not  infill  upon  the  three 
bills  as  preliminary  -,  but  remove  his  majefty  to  one 
of  his  houies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londoni 
The  lords  approved  of  this  advice  ;  but  the  com  • 
mons  refufed  to  treat,  except  upon  the  three  pre- 
vious conditions.  The  city  of  London  concurred  _ 
with  the  upper  houie, .  in  feveral  petitions,  and 
ieemed  to  threaten  the  commons  with  more  violent 
meaiures.  Thefe,  on  the  other  hand,  employed 
Skippon  to  enlill  foldiers  for  a  guard,  on  pretence 
of  apprehending  the  defigns  of  the  cavaliers,  who 
at  that  time  Iwarmed  in  London  ±  and  the  inde- 
pendents employed  all  their  arts  to  foment  this  di- 
vifion. 

Peking         At  length,  ^ie  commons  confented  to  wave  the 
and  inriu-  three  preliminary  bills;  but,  fifty  days  elapfed  be- 
rTop^fthe  f°re  tnev  could  agree  upon  the  manner,  time,  and 
r.».ntfienct»  place  of  the  treaty  •,  and  in  that  interval,  the  Scots 
lt*lwt*  and  all  the  royaliils  were  overthrown  :  ib  that  the 
prefbyterians  became  more  fearful,  and  the  inde- 
pendent interell  revived  in  the  two  houies.  Never - 
thelefs,  they  relblved   to  proceed  with  the  treaty ; 
and  fignified  their  relblution  to  the  king.    In  com- 
pliance with  his  demands,   the  upper  houie  voted, 

That 
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That  the  prohibition  to  addrefs  him  (hould  be  an-A  c- l643 
nulled  :  That  thole  whole  attendance  and  advice 
his  majefty  required,  fhould  be  with  him  ;  and 
that  he  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  fame  liberty  he 
had  enjoyed  at  Hampton-court :  That  the  treaty 
fhould  be  carried  on  in  the  town  of  Newport ;  and 
the  Scots  be  invited  to  fend  thither  their  commif- 
fioners :  That  five  lords  and  ten  commoners  fhould 
be  appointed  as  commiflioners  from  the  Englifh 
parliament.  The  commons  objected  to  the  article 
of  inviting  the  Scots  •,  but  agreed  that  they  might 
fend  deputies  of  their  own  accord,  or  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  king's  invitation.  They  drew  up 
inftructions  to  colonel  Hammond,  touching  his 
conducting  the  king  to  Newport;  and  infifted  up- 
on his  majefty's  promifing,  upon  his  royal  word, 
that  he  would  not  leave  the  ifle  of  Wight,  during 
the  conferences,  nor  for  twenty-eight  days  after 
they  fhould  be  finifhed.  Mean  while,  petitions 
were  delivered  to  the  parliament,  by  the  city  of 
London,  demanding,  that  the  king  mould  be  fet 
at  liberty,  and  invited  to  a  perfonal  treaty  :  another 
to  the  fame  purpofe  was  prefented  by  the  officers 
who  had  been  reduced  •,  but,  when  the  news  of 
Cromwell's  victory  arrived,  the  independents  pro- 
duced a  petition,  figned  by  many  thoufands,  tax- 
ing the  commons  with  corruption  ;  difapproving 
of  a  treaty  with  the  king  ;  and  propofing  the  mo-  RU/hvrorth 
del  of  a  fort  of  republican  government.  This  ad- 
drefs wasfeconded  by  another,  in  the  name  of  the 
fhip-maflers ;  but,  the  parliament  did  not  think 
this  was  a  proper  conjuncture  to  irritate  them  fur- 
ther, by  anfwering  their  reproaches :  neverthelefs, 
they  perfifted  in  their  relblution  to  treat,  and  their 
commiflioners  fet  out  for  the  ifle  of  Wight. 

They  were  furprifed  at  the  manifefl  change  that  •"arttcuim 
appeared  in  their  haplefs  fovereign.     When  he  was  Sationl*1' 
bereft  of  his  iervants,  and  cut  off  from  all  human 
A  a  2  com- 
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A.C.  1648.  communication,  he  laid  afide  all  care  of  his  perfon.: 
He  had  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  ;  his  hair,  which 
being  dilhevelled  and  neglected,  was  now  almoft 
totally  filvered  by  the  hand  of  time,  or  the  preflure 
of  anxiety ;  and  his  apparel  bore  the  marks  of 
misfortune  and  decay.  Thus  he  flood  a  venerable 
figure  of  majefty  and  diftrefs,  which  even  his  ad- 
verfaries  could  not  behold  without  reverence  and 
compaffion .  Though  his  exteriors  were  altered, 
his  mind  was  ferene  -,  he  received  them  with  a 
chearful  afpect ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  confe- 
rences, difcovered  an  amazing  extent  of  under- 
Handing.  The  earl  of  Salisbury,  iurprifed  at  thefe 
inftances  of  uncommon  capacity,  faid  to  Sir  Phi- 
lip Warwick,  "  The  king  is  extremely  improved 
"  of  late  !"  "  He  was  always  fo,  (replied  the 
"  other)  but  now,  at  laft,  you  are  fenfible  of  it." 
Sir  Henry  Vane  iniifted  upon  their  being  rigid 
and  circumfpect  in  propofmg  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, on  account  of  the  king's  uncommon  abili- 
ties. He  freely  agreed  to  recal  the  declarations 
which  had  been  publiihed  againft  the  parliament; 
but  it  was  not  without  great  reluctance,  that  he 
confented  to  acknowledge  they  had  taken  arms  in 
their  own  defence.  He  furrendered  to  the  parlia- 
ment the  whole  power  of  the  militia,  and  that  of 
levying  money  for  its  fupport,  during  the  term  of 
twenty  years ;  nay,  even  that  of  refuming  the  fame 
authority,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  when  they  mould  declare  fuch  a  ftep  necef- 
fary  for  the  public  fafety.  With  refpeft  to  religion, 
he  faid  his  confcience  would  not  permit  him  to 
confent  to  the  abolition  of  epifcopacy,  which  he 
firmly  believed  was  of  apoftolical  infiitution ;  and 
as  to  the  faleof  the  church-lands,  he  deemed  it  not 
only  facrilegious,  but  exprefsly  contrary  to  his  co- 
ronation-oath, by  which  he  was  bound  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  clergy ;  neverthelefs,  to  convince 

them 
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them  of  his  eager  defire  after  peace,  he  would  con-  A- c- 164». 
fent  to  their  reducing  epifcopacy  to  its  primitive 
ule :  that  archbifhops,  deans,  and  chapters,  fhould 
be  aboliihed :  that  the  prefbyterian  form  of  difci- 
plineihould  continue  for  three  years,  during  which 
the  king  and  parliament,  with  the  advice  of  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  afiembly,  and  other  divines  named  by 
his  majefty,   mould  agree  upon  fome  fuitable  plan 
of  church-government.  He  yielded  up  the  queen's 
privilege  of  having  mafs  celebrated  in  her  own  cha- 
pel :  he  was  willing  that  the  chapter-lands  mould 
be  let  at  low  leafes  for  ninety-nine  years :  he  gave 
up  the  book  of  Common-prayer,  with  the  provifo, 
that  he  might  uie  fome  other  liturgy  in  his  own 
exerciies  of  devotion :   he  refigned  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  the  Irifh  war  to  the  two  houfes  :  he 
promifed  his  afTent  to  an  act  for  railing  money  to 
difcharge  the  public  debts :  he  fubmitted  to  the 
parliament's  demand  of  felling  all  the  great  offices 
for  twenty  years,  as  well  as  to  the  abolition  of  the 
court  of  wards,  on  condition,  that  he  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  fhould,  in  lieu  of  it,  receive  the  annual  fum 
of  one  hundred  thonfand  pounds  :  he  acknowledg- 
ed their  great  feal,  and  refigned  his  own,  together 
with  the  power  of  creating  peers  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  two  houfes  :  he  confented  to  their  oblig- 
ing the  royalifts  to  compound  for  their  eitates ; 
but,  when  they  demanded  a  bill  of  attainder  againit 
the  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  lord  Digby,  lord  Byron, 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  Sir  Richard  Greenvill, 
Sir  Francis  Doddington,  and  judge  Jenkins,  he 
abfolutely  refufed  to  facrifke  his  befl  friends  to 
their  vengeance,  though  he  would  have  yielded  to 
their  banimment  for  a  limited  time.     He  continu- 
ally upbraided  himfelf  with  his  tame  condefcenfion 
in  giving  up  the  earl  of  Straffqrd  to  the  rage  of  an 
implacable  faction  ;  and  his  ideas  of  gratitude  and 
fricndfhip  had  been  corroborated  by  the  reflections 
A  a  3  that 
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A.  c.  j 0+8.  that  occurred  to  him  in  his  folitary  confinement, 
Though  he  had  now  almoft  wholly  divefted  him- 
felf  of  his  royalty,  to  pleafe  the  arrogance  of  an 
ufurping  parliament,  the  two  houies  having  confi- 
clered  his  anfwers  and  concefTions,  voted  them  un- 
fatisfactory  on  the  articles  of  epifcopacy,  popery, 
the  covenant,  the  fale  of  church-lands,  and  delin- 
quents. The  term  of  the  conferences  was  prolong^ 
ed  •,  and  the  parliament  demanded  a  final  anfwer  of 
his  majefty.  To  make  a  parade  of  their  indul- 
gence, they  voted,  That  he  might  return  with 
honour,  liberty,  and  fafety  to  London  :  and,  That 
he  mould  be  put  in  poflfeffion  of  his  lawful  revenues, 
as  foon  as  he  mould  have  fubfcribed  to  all  their 
proportions.  What  was  this  but  a  cruel  mockery 
of  infolence  and  deceit !  They  profefled  to  treat 
with  their  fovereign,  and  infifted  upon  his  com- 
plying with  all  their  demands.  No  perfon  of  fen- 
timent  and  candour  can  reflect  upon  the  pride 
and  obftinacy  of  thofe  plebeians,  without  indig- 
nation. 

Reman-          While  the  king  and  the  two  houfes  were  en- 
fh"  arm°yf     gagec^  m  tn^s  negotiation,  the  officers  of  the  army 
ag^inft  the  endeavoured  to  ftart  new  obftacles  to  a  pacifica- 
fc  «moS   tion.     The  king's  party  having  furpriied  the  caftl« 
to  Hunt-     of  PontefracT:  in  Yorkfhdre,  colonel  Rainfborough 
lftl?>         was  lent  to  befiege  the  place,  and  loft  his  life  in  a 
ftruggle  with  a  party  of  the  garrilon,  which  endea- 
voured to  carry  him  off  by  ftratagem.     He  was  a 
defperate  tool  of  Cromwell,  who  therefore  refolvecj 
to  revenge  his  death,  and  inverted  the  caftle  with, 
fome  of  the  troops  from  Scotland.     In  the  mean 
time,  he  fent  a  ftrong  detachment  forwards  to  join 
Fairfax,  whofe  head-quarters  were  at  Windfor.  The 
officers  thus  reinforced,  drew  up  a  remonftrance, 
and  prelVnted  it  to  parliament.     They  demanded, 
that  the  king  (hould  be  brought  to  juftice,  as  the 
author  of  all  the  bloodfhed  and  evils  with  which. 
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the  kingdom  had  been  afflicted :  that  the  prince  of A  c-  «M- 
Wales  and  the  duke  of  York  mould  be  proclaimed 
traitors,  and  baniflied  for  ever,  unlefs  they  mould 
liibmit  within  a  certain  limited  time  :  that  the  re- 
venues of  the  crown  mould  be  fequcftered  for  pub- 
lic ufes  :  that  a  continual  fuccefiion  of  parliaments 
mould  be  fecured  on  fome  fettled  plan  :  that,  for 
the  future,  no  king  mould  be  owned  but  by  the 
•election  of  parliament,  and  after  the  perfon  fo 
elected  mould  have  exprefsly  renounced  his  nega- 
tive voice  againfl  the  refolutions  of  the  commons. 
Addreffes  of  the  fame  kind  were  received  from  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  and  fhip-mafters  of 
London,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  the 
town  of  Newcarlle,  the  county  of  York,  and  diffe- 
rent bodies  of  the  army.  The  general  recalled 
Hammond,  and  fent  colonel  Eure  to  take  the  king 
into  clofe  cuftody.  The  commons  complained  of 
this  change,  and  ordered  the  general  to  continue 
Hammond  in  his  command  -,  but,  inftead  of  obey- 
ing their  mandate,  he  directed  Eure  to  remove  his 
majefty  to  the  caftle  of  Hurft  in  Hampfhire,  op- 
polite  to  the  iflc  of  Wight.  He  ju  (lifted  this  ftep 
by  a  declaration,  in  which  the  army  taxed  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  with  corruption,  and  ex- 
'  horted  thole  who  had  good  intentions,  to  proteft 
again  the  refolutions  of  the  two  houles,  and  retire  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  army  would  acknowledge  and 
obey  them  as  the  legal  parliament. 

On  the  firft  day  of  December,  the  general  wrote  The  com- 
.a  letter  to  the  city  of  London,  intimating  that  he  2°Jsy*2?" 
was  on  his  march  for  that  capital,  on  account  of  army. 
the  contempt  with  which  the  parliament  had  treat- 
ed the  remonftrance.     He  protefted  he   had  no 
fmifter  defign  againft  the  city  •,  but  defired  the  ma- 
giftrates  would   fupply  him   with   forty  thoufand 
pounds  fterling,  in   eight  and  forty  hours.     The  R«fl»worth. 
commons  affemed  to  the  requeft,  though  the  mo- 
A  a  4  ney 
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A.C.  1648.  ney  was  not  fent •,  and  the  general  was  intreated  tq 
clarendon,  advance  no  nearer  to  London.  While  the  houfe 
was  employed  in  examining  the  king's  offers,  the 
general  arrived  with  ieveral  regiments,  and  took 
poJTefiion  of  Weftminiter.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
the  month,  the  houfe  of  commons  receiving  intel- 
ligence that  the  king  was  conveyed  to  Hurft- cattle, 
voted,  That  his  majefty  had  been  removed  without 
their  confent :  then  they  reiblved,  That  the  king's 
concefllons  might  lerve  as  a  foundation  for  peace. 
After  this  vote,  they  appointed  a  committee  to 
treat  with  the  general,  about  reftoring  a  good  un- 
derftanding  between  the  parliament  and  the  army. 
On  the  fixth  day  of  the  month,  Fairfax  difmifled 
the  militia  of  London,  which  for  ieveral  months 
'had  ferved  as  a  guard  to  the  two  houfes  ;  and  or- 
dered his  foldiers  to  take  poflefllon  of  the  avenues 
to  Weftniinfter-hall.  Forty- one  members  going 
to  the  lower  houfe  did  they  arreft,  and  confine  in 
a  neighbouring  houfe  :  and  when  the  fpeaker  fent 
thither  the  ferjeant  to  fummon  thofe  members  to 
their  places,  the  officer  who  guarded  them,  told 
him  he  knew  no  orders  fuperior  to  thofe  he  obeyed. 
(Colonel  Whally,  accompanied  by  feveral  officers, 
repaired  to  the  houle  of  commons,  and  prefented 
a  writing,  intitled,  "  Proportions  and  demands  of* 
«'  the  army  for  its  juflification."  They  charged 
the  invafion  of  the  Scots,  and  all  the  obftacles 
which  had  hindered  the  re-eftablifhment  of  peace, 
upon  major-general  Brown,  and  ninety  members 
of  the  houfe,  whom  they  named,  and  whofe  im- 
mediate expulfion  they  demanded.  On  the  feventh 
day  of  December,  the  commons,  in  going  to 
the  houfe,  found  a  flrong  guard  on  both  fide  of 
the  door,  by  which  thofe  ninety  members  were  de- 
nied'admittance. 

The   prefrjyterians   being  thus    excluded,    the 
houfe  became  wholly  independent;  and  Cromwell 

taking 
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taking  his  feat,  was  thanked  for  his  great  fervices.  A- c-  i«4*. 
The  general   detached  three  regiments  into  the  The  Jnde_ 
city,  and  leized  twenty  thoufand  pounds  belong-  penc?nt  in- 
ing  to   the  merchants.     The   excluded  members  Taiifin'plr- 
having  publimed  a  proteftation  againft  the  vio- 
lence  they  had  undergone,  the  two  houfes  declared 
it  fcandalous  and  feditious ;    then  they  ordained 
that  in  the  enfuing  election  for  the  magiflracy  of 
London,  no  perfon  mould  be  chofen  mayor,  or 
common  council-man,   who  had  affifted  the  king 
againft  the  parliament,  either  in  the  firft  or  fecond 
war  ;  who  had  countenanced  the  tumults  in  Lon- 
don and  Weftminfter,  or  the  infurreclions  in  Kent, 
Eflex,  Middlefex,  or  Surry.    On  the  twentieth  day 
of  December,  the  general  releafed  fixteen  of  the 
imprifoned  members,  who  were  allowed  to  refume 
their  places  in  parliament.     The  fmall  number  of 
peers  who  fat  in  the  upper  houfe,  unable  to  ftem 
the   torrent,  thought   proper  to  acquiefce  in  the 
meafures  of  the  victorious  party.     Petitions  were 
now  prefented  againft  the  king,  by  the  foldiers  of 
Lambert's  army,  and  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and 
Norfolk  •,  and  the  fleet  under  the  earl  of  Warwick 
fent  a  declaration,  in  which  they  concurred  with 
the  army's  remonftrance. 

At  length,  this  bold  remnant  of  the  houfe 
commons,  prefumed  to  form  a  relblution  which  far  P  ah  the" 
tranfcended  all  former  afts  of  treafon  and  fanati-  .king' who. 

_,,  ...  is  removed 

cilm.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  to  winds*, 
formal  accufation,  or  impeachment  of  his  majefty. 
Colonel  Harriibn,  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  was  com- 
manded to  conducl  the  king  from  Hurft-caftle  to 
Windfor.  On  the  road  he  was  permitted  to  dine 
at  the  houfe  of  lord  Newburgh,  who  had  previoufly 
contrived  a  fcheme  for  his  efcape,  by  means  of  a 
fleet  courfer  provided  for  that  purpofe ;  but  before 
the  king  arrived,  the  beaft  was  lamed  by  the  kick 
pf  another  horfe.  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  who 

was 
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A.  c.  16^3.  was  confined  at  Windfor,  being  admitted  into  the 
prefence  of  his  fovereign,  ran  towards  him  with 
all  the  eagernefs  of  affection,  and  fell  upon  his 
knees,  exclaiming,  "  My  dear  mafter!"  The 
unhappy  monarch  railed  him  up,  and  embracing 
him  tenderly,  replied,  while  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks,  "  I  have  indeed  been  a  dear  mafter  to 
"  you."  The  king  was  inftantly  hurried  away, 
and  the  duke  weeping  bitterly,  foretold  that  this 
was  the  laft  time  he  mould  fee  his  perfecuted  prince. 
Such  was  the  fortitude  and  refignation  of  Charles, 
that  all  his  own  misfortunes  never  coft  him  one 
tear ;  but,  he  could  not  fee,  unmoved,  the  ruin  of 
his  adherents.  Immediately  after  the  deplorable 
fate  of  the  gallant  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  a  relation 
of  that  gentleman  appearing  before  the  king,  in  a 
mourning  habit,  his  majefty  recollected  the  occa- 
iion,  and  ihed  a  flood  of  tears  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceafed.  \Vhen  Charles  arrived 
at  Windfor,  the  council  of  war  ordained,  that  he 
mould  be  no  longer  treated  as  a  fovereign.  All  ce- 
remony was  laid  afide  :  he  faw  himself  deprived  of 
his  fervants,  and  expofed  to  every  infult  of  con- 
temptuous familiarity.  Thele  were  levere  mortifi- 
cations, which,  however,  he  bore  without  repin- 
ing. He  could  not  believe  his  adverfaries  would 
prefume  to  bring  him  to  a  formal  trial  •,  but,  for 
fome  time,  he  nightly  expected  the  private  ftroke 
of  affaffination,  until  he  was  undeceived  by  Harri- 
A>n,  who  affured  him,  that  his  fate  would  be  as 
public  as  the  fun  at  noon. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  the 
commons  having  confidered  the  report  of  their 
committee,  pafied  an  act  for  erecting  a  high  court 
nr'j'.iftice,  impowered  to  try  the  king,  by  the  name 
of  Charles  Stuart,  for  having  formed  the  detefta- 
ble  defign  to  overthrow  the  fundamental  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  nation,  and  introduce  an  arbitrary 

and 
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and  tyrannical  government :  for  having  waged  a  A-  c.  iu4j.. 
cruel  war  upon  his  parliament,  by  which  the  king- 
dom had  been  miferably  ravaged,  the  public  trea- 
fure  exhaufled,  commerce  intirely  ruined,  many 
thoufands  of  people  deftroyed,  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  evils  produced.  Thomas  lord  Fairfax,  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  Henry  Ireton,  Sir  Hardrefs  Waller, 
Philip  Skippon,  and  other  perfons,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  were  appointed 
commifTioners  and  judges,  on  this  furprifing  trial. 
The  ordinance  for  impeaching  the  king  being  fent  ^c°Tf{" 
to  the  upper  houfe  was  unanimoufly  rejected  by  impeaching 
fixteen  peers,  who  inftantly  adjourned  for  ten  days :  .^-J'J8 re" 
the  lower  houfe  immediately  voted,  That  theJtheuPptr 
members  of  their  houfe,  and  the  other  commifT.o-  houfe§ 
ners  nominated  as  judges  on  the  king,  might  exe- 
cute the  commiflion,  although  the  lords  had  re- 
jected the  ordinance.  At  the  fame  time,  they 
erazed  from  the  commifTion,  the  names  of  fix  peers 
who  had  been  appointed  among  the  judges,  and 
inferted  others.  Among  thefe  was  Bradfliaw,  a 
practitioner  of  the  law,  whem  they  afterwards  elect- 
ed preiident  of  their  high  court  of  juftice.  This 
meafure  being  taken,  they  voted,  That  the  fove- 
reign  power  refided  originally  in  the  people  :  That 
the  authority  of  the  nation  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
commons  of  England,  aflembled  in  parliament  as 
reprelentatives  of  the  people :  and,  that  whatfoever 
the  commons  declared  to  be  law,  had  the  force  of 
a.  ftatute,  without  the  afTent  of  king  or  peers.  From 
the  fixth  to  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  the  time 
was  employed  in  making  preparations  for  this  afto- 
niihing  trial,  which  paffed  in  Weitminfter-hall.  On 
the  iixth  day  of  January  the  Scottim  commifTioners 
refidem  at  London,  in  a  letter  to  parliament,  prefled 
for  unity  of  councils  and  actions  between  the  two 
nations,  according  to  th,e  covenant  j  and  defired 

that 
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A.  c.  1648.  that  the  houfe  would  not  proceed  to  try  the  king 

until  the  opinion  of  Scotland  mould  be  known, 
brought^'5  Coke  being  chofen  folicitor-general  for  the  trial, 
trial,  andre-  and  Doriflaus  and  Afke  appointed  to  affift  in  ma- 
thfjurifdTc"  naging  and  drawing  up  the  charge  againft  the  king, 
tion  of  the  the  court  of  juftice  heard  the  charge,  and  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  perufe  the  proofs.  On  the  firil 
day  of  the  trial,  the  crier  of  the  court  called  over 
the  names  of  the  commiffioners  ;  and  nobody  an- 
fwering  for  lord  Fairfax,  his  name  was  repeated, 
when  a  female  voice  from  the  gallery  exclaimed, 
*6  He  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here.'*  When  the 
impeachment  was  read  in  the  name  of  all  the 
good  people  of  England,  "  No,  (replied  the 
*'  fame  voice  in  a  fhriller  tone)  nor  the  twentieth 
<c  part  of  them."  One  of  the  officers  ordered  a 
file  of  mufqueteers  to  fire  at  the  place  from  whence 
this  anfwer  proceeded ;  but  they  foon  difcovered 
that  the  perfon  who  fpoke  was  the  lady  Fairfax, 
whom  they  perfuaded  to  retire.  The  king  being 
brought,  from  Windfor  to  St.  James's,  was  next 
day  produced  before  the  high-court  in  Weftmin- 
iler-hall,  having  been  guarded  thither  by  colonel 
Hacker,  and  about  thirty  officers  armed.  He  was 
met  at  the  gate  by  the  mace  of  the  court,  and  con- 
ducted to  a  chair  placed  within  the  bar,  on  which 
he  fat  down  without  moving  his  hat  •,  and  with  an 
air  of  dignified  difdain  furveyed  the  members  of 
the  court,  who  were  likewife  covered.  The  prefi- 
dent  Bradmaw  gave  him  to  underftand,  he  was 
brought  thither  to  be  tried,  upon  a  charge  againft 
Jiim  by  the  commons  of  England.  His  majefty 
made  a  motion  to  fpeak,  but  was  interrupted. 
When  he  heard  the  charge,  accufmg  him  as  au- 
thor of  all  the  blood  that  had  been  fhed  during  the 
war,  he  fmiled  at  their  infolence  •,  and  demanded 
by  what  authority  he  was"  brought  to  fuch  a  trial  ? 
I  Brad- 
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BracJfhaw  replying,  "In  the  name  of  the  com- A- c> l64*. 
"  mons  of  England ;"  he  obferved,  that  without 
the  king  and  the  lords,  there  could  be  no  parlia- 
ment ;  that  the  kingdom  of  England  was  heredi- 
tary ;  and  that,  without  being  convinced  of  their 
having  lawful  authority,  he  fhould  betray  his  truft 
in  anfwering  the  articles  of  his  impeachment.  Hav- 
ing been  fummoned  to  anfwer  feveral  times,  and 
refufing  as  often,  he  was  remanded  to  St.  James*s ; 
and  the  court  adjourned.  On  the  twenty-fecond 
day  of  January,  the  Scottim  commifTioners  deliver- 
ed fome  papers  to  the  houfe,  declaring,  That  Scot- 
land had  an  undoubted  intereft  in  the  perfon  of 
the  king  :  That  he  was  not  delivered  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  commiffioners  at  Newcaftle  for  the  ruin  of  his 
perfon  ;  but  for  a  fpeedier  fettlement  of  the  peace 
of  his  kingdom.  They  diflented  extremely  from 
the  prefent  way  of  proceeding  againft  him,  which, 
they  faid,  left  a  deep  impreffion  on  their  hearts, 
and  fat  heavy  on  their  fpirits,  in  regard  of  the 
great  miferies  that  were  like  to  enfue  upon  the 
kingdoms  ;  and  they  moved  for  leave  of  the  houfe, 
to  make  their  perfonal  add reffes  to  his  majefty  ; 
papers  of  the  fame  nature  they  likewife  preiented 
to  the  lord-general.  At  the  fecond  fitting  of  the 
high  court,  the  prefident  required  the  king  to  an- 
fwer to  the  charge  of  high-treafon  which  had  been 
brought  againft  him.  His  majefty  again  demurred 
to  the  legality  of  the  court ;  obferved,  that,  the 
commons  of  England  never  conftjtuted  a  court  of 
judicature;  challenged  Bradfhaw  to  produce  one 
precedent  •,  and  offered  to  give  his  reafons  for  con- 
ceiving, that  he  could  not,  in  confcience  and  duty, 
fubmit  to  their  authority.  But  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  prefident,  and  reconveyed  to  his  lodgings. 
At  his  third  appearance,  he  continued  firm  to  his 
purpofe  ;  refufed  to  put  in  any  particular  anfwer 
until  he  Ihould  be  convinced  that  their  proceedings 

were 
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A.  c.  1648.  were  not  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom  :  he  told  them  they  had  made  their  king 
a  priibner,  while  he  was  in  treaty,  on  the  public 
faith  of  the  kingdom  :  and,  that  he  was  willing  to 
give  fatisfaction  to  his  people  ;  but  not  as  a  crimi- 
nal before  a  court  of  judicature,  which  could  have 
no  legal  authority.  He  underwent,  divers  inter- 
ruptions and  infolent  replies  from  Bradiliaw,  and 
was  conducted  to  the  houie  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  fpent  the  night. 
He  is  con-  The  next  flep  was  to  publifh  the  charge  againft 
death^1'  his  majefty.  On  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  the 
month,  the  high -court  fat  in  Weftminfter-hall : 
and  the  king  in  going  thither  was  infulted  by  the 
foldiers,  and  the  lowdt  clafs  of  the  populace,  who 
exclaimed,  "  Juftice,  juftice  !  execution,  execu- 
"  tion  !"  He  appeared  undaunted  as  before,  with 
his  hat  on  •,  and  defired,  that  as  he  had  fomething 
to  fay  that  might  nearly  concern  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubject,  he  might 
be  heard  before  the  lords  and  commons  in  the 
Painted-chamber.  His  judges  withdrew  into  the 
court  of  wards,  where  many  members  of  their 
court  were  of  opinion  that  they  mould  comply  with 
the  king's  defire.  When  they  were  over-ruled  by 
the  majority,  colonel  Harvey  and  fome  others 
went  away  in  difcontent,  and  would  never  after- 
wards fit  with  the  reft  of  the  commiflioners.  The 
king's  propofal  being  rejected,  he  declared  he  had 
nothing  elfe  to  fay.  Had  he  been  indulged  in  this 
requeft,  it  is  thought  he  would  have  propoied  a 
relignation  of  the  crown  in  favour  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  The  prefident  now  expatiated  upon  his 
mifgovernmenr :  and  endeavoured  to  prove  by 
argument,  and  inftances  from  hiftory,  that  kings 
were  ;uvoun table  to  their  people.  Then  he  com- 
manded the  clerk  to  read  the  fentence,  reciting  the 
charge  of  trcaibns  and  crimes,  for  which  the  court 

did 
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did  adjudge,  That  he,  the  ikid  Charles  Stuart,  AC-I(M-9 
as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  public  enemy, 
mould  be  put  to  death,  by  levering  his  head  from 
his  body.  He  difcovered  no  figns  of  emotion  at 
this  unheard  of  outrage  againft  juftice,  humanity, 
anddecopam;  but  again  defired  a  hearing,  which 
was  refufed.  In  walking  through  the  hall  from 
this  execrable  tribunal,  the  foldiers  and  rabble,  in- 
ftigated  by  their  Superiors,  renewed  the  cry  of 
41  Juftice  and  execution."  They  reviled  and  fcoffed 
at  him  in  the  mofl  bitter  and  taunting  exprefiions  : 
they  blew  into  his  face  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  which 
was  particularly  orFenfive  to  his  organs ;  and  one 
mifcreant  even  prefumed  to  fpit  in  the  face  of  his 
anointed  fovereign.  Thefe  infults  he  bore  with 
the  patience  and  piety  of  a  primitive  martyr.  He 
fmiled  at  their  rancour:  "  Poor  fouls!  (faid  he) 
"  for  a  little  money  they  would  treat  their  com- 
"  manders  in  the  fame  manner :"  and  he  poured 
forth  ejaculations  to  heaven  in  favour  of  his  adver- 
faries.  Thofe  of  the  populace  who  ftill  retained 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  exprefied  their  forrow 
in  fighs  and  tears.  A  foldier  melting  at  the  fight 
of  fallen  majefty,  could  not  help  imploring  aloud, 
the  bleffing  of  heaven  upon  his  royal  head.  An  of- 
ficer overhearing  his  petition,  ftruck  him  to  the 
ground  in  prefence  of  the  haplefs  monarch,  who 
laid,  "  The  punimment  methinks  exceeds  the 
"  offence."  At  his  return  to  Whitehall,  he  de- 
fired  permiflion  of  the  houie  to  fee  his  children, 
and  be  attended  in  his  private  devotion  by  doctor 
Juxon,  late  bifliop  of  London  j  and  both  thefe 
requefts  were  granted,  though  he  was  expofed  to 
the  impertinent  exhortations  of  Hugh  Peters  the 
furious  fanatical  preacher. 

The  defign  of  trying  a  king  as  a  malefactor  be- 
fore a  court  of  judicature,  conftituted  of  his  own 
4  fubjefts, 
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A.c.i642-9  fubjects,  was  looked  upon  with  horror  by  every  na^ 
The  French,  tion  on  the  continent.  Though  the  French  mi- 
andfhTh'  niftry  was  diftra&ed,  and  that  kingdom  involved 
Scots,  inter- in  a  civil  war,  their  ambaflfador  in  England  was 
behalf.1"8  ordered  to  interpofe  in  the  king's  behalf.  The 
Dutch  alfo  employed  their  good  offices,  though  in 
a  very  cold,  phlegmatic  manner.  The  Scots  ex- 
claimed, preached,  and  protefted  againft  the  vio- 
lence offered  to  majefty.  Pathetic  letters  were 
written  to  the  parliament  by  the  queen  and  the 
prince  of  Wales.  The  dulle  of  Richmond,  the 
earls  of  Hertford,  Southampton,  and  Lindfey,  pre- 
fented  a  remonilrance  to  the  commons,  importing, 
that  as  they  were  the  king's  counfellors,  and  had 
advifed  all  thofe  meafures  now  imputed  as  crimes 
to  their  fovereign,  they  only  were  guilty  ;  and  of- 
fered themfelves  as  facrifices  to  the  fafety  of  their 
prince.  This  generous  interpofition  in  favour  of 
their  haplefs  mafter,  which  reflects  eternal  honour 
on  their  names,  produced  no  effect  upon  the  com- 
mons; and  the  high-court  of  juftice  appointed 
the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  for  the  king's  exe- 
cution. 

Charles          During  this  fhort  interval  of  three  days  between 
fcte  wtth     his  fentence  and  his  death,  he  had  a  very  tender 
great  equa-  interview  with  his  two  haplefs  children,  the  prin- 
limty'      ceis  Elizabeth,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who 
were  brought  to  him  from  Sion-houfe.      This  laft 
was  an  infant ;  but  the  princefs,  though  a  child, 
exprefied  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  misfortunes  to  which  • 
her  family  was  expofed.     The  fond  parent   now 
wept  over  his  orphan  offspring,  while  he  clafped 
them  in  his  paternal  embrace.     He  enriched  his 
daughter  with  fenfible  advice  and  pious  exhorta- 
tions.    He  charged  her  to  tell  the  queen,  that  he 
had  never,  not  even  in  thought,  fwerved  from  his 
fidelity  towards  her  $  and  that  his  conjugal  affec^ 

tion 
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tion  fhould  not  terminate  but  with  his  life.     He  A. 0.1643-9 
gave  her  two  feals  adorned  with  jewels,  the  only 
wealth  that  now  remained  to  this  ill-fated  monarch* 
He  implored  heaven  to  mower  down  bleflings  on 

-  thefe  forlorn  babes  and  the  reft  of  his  children  ; 
and  taking  leave  of  them  in  the  moft  affecting  man-, 
ner,  refigned  himfelf  to  his  fate.  This  laft  ftrug- 
gle  of  nature  being  pafied,  he  prepared  himfelf  for 
death  with  the  moft  ferene  tranquillity.  The  great- 
nefs  of  this  dreadful  tranfoction  overwhelmed  the 
people  with  fear  and  aftonifhment;  they  waited 
in  filent  horror,  as  if  they  expected  the  diflbhition 
of  nature.  The  fanaticifm  of  the  foldiers  was 
wrought  up  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  enthufiaftic 
frenzy  by  iermons,  exhortations,  and  prayer.  Fair- 
fax, who  exerted  all  his  influence  to  avert  the  exe- 
cution of  the  fentence,  was  plied  with  this  religious- 
artifice  :  Cromwell  and  Ireton  allured  him  that  the 
I./ord  had  rejected  the  king,  and  exhorted  him  to 
feek  by  prayer  fome  direction  from  heaven.  Har- 
rifon  was  employed  to  join  with  him  in  his  exer- 
cifes  of  devotion,  which  he  prolonged  in  prayer, 
pLilms,  and  lamentations,  until  the  fatal  ftroke 
\vas  over. 

The  warrant  for  executing  the  king  was  now  He  is  b«- 
granted  by  the  high-court  of  juftice,  and  pious 
Charles  longed  for  his  deliverance.  On  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  January  he  was  conducted  on  foot 
through  St.  James's  park  to  Whitehall,  accompa- 
nied by  doctor  Juxon,  and  guarded  by  a  regiment 
of  foot,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Tomlin- 
fon.  He  had  taken  the  facrament  in  the  morning. 
He  continued  at  his  devotion  in  Whitehall  till 
noon,  when  he  drank  a  glafs  of  wine,  and  ate  a 

.  model  of  bread.     Then  he  went  through  the  Ban- 

queting-houfe  to  the  fcafFold  erected  adjoining  to 

that  edifice.     It  was  covered  with  black  cloth  :  on 

the  middle  of  it  appeared  the  block  and  ax,  with' 

Nv  6tf.  B  b  two 
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A.C  j5,jS-9  two  executioners  in  vizors  ;  feveral  troops  of  horfe 
and  companies  of  foot  were  drawn  up  on  each  fide, 
and  the  place  was  furrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
fpectators.  The  king  eyed  the  implements  of  death 
with  great  compofure,  and  afked  if  there  was  not 
a  higher  block.  Then,  addrefling  himfelf  to  colo- 
nels Tomlinfon,  Hacker,  and  Ibme  other  peribns 
who  were  on  the  fcafrbld,  he  declared  himfelf  inno- 
cent of  having  commenced  the  war  againft  his  par- 
liament. He  owned  that  his  fate  was  a  juft  judg- 
ment from  heaven,  for  having  confented  to  the 
execution  of  an  unjufl  fentence  upon  the  earl  of 
Straftord.  He  forgave  all  his  enemies,  exhorted 
the  people  to  return  to  their  obedience,  and  ac- 
knowledge his  fuccefibr  as  their  lawful  ibvereign  •, 
and  figniried  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  pro- 
teftant  religion,  as  profeiled  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. While  he  prepared  himfelf  for  the  block, 
Dr.  Juxon  told  him,  there  was  but  one  ftage  more  -, 
which,  though  troublelbme,  was  iliort,  and  would 
convey  him  to  heaven,  where  he  mould  find  ineff- 
able joy  and  comfort.  "  I  go  (laid  the  king)  from 
46  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where 
"  no  diilurbance  can  be."  "  You  are  exchanged 
"  (replied  the  good  bifliop)  from  a  temporal  to  an 
"  eternal  crown;  a  good  exchange."  Charles, 
having  taken  off  his  cloak,  delivered  his  george  to 
the  prelate,  pronouncing  the  word,  "  Remem- 
"  ber."  '1  hen  he  laid  his  neck  upon  the  block, 
Ludiow.  and  ftretched  forth  his  hands  as  a  fignal.  One  of 
Slftiwmh"  r^e  men  *n  vizors  fevered  his  head  from  his  body  at 
clarendon,  one  blow ;  and  the  other,  holding  it  up  flreaming. 
with  blood,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  head  of  a 
"  traitor."  The  fpectators  teftified  their  forrow 
in  fighs,  tears,  and  lamentations  ;  and  great  num- 
bers attempted  to  dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  the 
blood  of  this  murdered  prince,  which  they  confider- 
ed  as  the  precious  relics  of  a  blefled  martyr.  Such 

were 
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were  the  impreflions  of  grief  and  horror  made  by  A.c.i643-> 
this  melancholy  fpeclacle,  that  fome  pregnant  vvo-i 
men  loft  the  fruit  of  their  wonibs  ;  others  were 
feized  with  convulfions-,  and  many  fell  into  violent 
diftempers  that  conveyed  them  to  their  graves.  The 
very  pulpits,  that  ufed  to  rcfound  with  iniblence 
and  fedition,  were  now  bedewed  with  the  tears  of 
real  forrow  and  contrition;  and  the  people,  in  ge- 
neral, conceived  an  abhorrence  and  deteftation  of 
thole  execrable  hypocrites,  who,  under  the  mafk 
of  fandlity,  performed  a  deed  which  hath  fixed  an 
indelible  ftain  upon  the  charafler  of  the  nation  *. 
The  body  was  put  into  a  coffin  covered  with  black 
velvet,  and  removed  to  an  apartment  in  Whitehall  •, 
then  enbalmed,  and  expofed  for  feveral  days  at  the 

*  That  the  people  in  general  were  of   Hr:m  ton-Court ;    together  with 

afflicted  and  incenfed  at  the  execution  many  excellent  piecesof  painting  from 

of  the  k  ng,  appeared  from  'he  eager-  foreign  countries.  H:  likewife  carelled 

sefs  with  which  they  bought  up  the  Vandyke,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Ru- 

firft  impreflion  of  the  work,  intitled,  tens,  and  even  beftowed  u..x>n  him  his 

Icon  !5afi!'ke,  a  collection  of  the  pray-  own  kinfwoman  in  marriage.  Hii  ar- 

ets  and  meditations  of  the  king  in  the  chitefr.  was  the  famous   livgo  Jonef, 

exerciie  of  his  private  devotion  and  re-  an  artift  who  far  furpafled  all  his  co- 

fi?£tinn.      The  ftile  of  this  book  is  temporaries,  and  leftmany  monuments 

ft; ong,  elegant,  and  perfpicuous  ;  and  of  his  inimitable  genius,  that  ftil!  te- 

it  abounds  with  Tuch  manly  fentiments  main  in  England   Laws,  the  mufician, 

of  piety  and  good  fenfe,   as  reflect  un  was  a  paiticular  favourite  with  Charier, 

fading  honourupon  the  memor;  of  the  who  ufed  to  call  h:m  (he  fatherofrr.u- 

royal  author.     His  enemies,  not  con-  fit.    He  heftowed  particular  marks  of 

tented  with  having  deprive:1  him  of  favour  upon  the   renowned    Harvey» 

life,  endeavoured  torobhimof  the  re-  who,   to  the  eternal  honour  of  the 

putation  of  having  written  thisperfor-  Englifti  nation,  discovered  thecircula* 

mance,    which  they  afcriued  to  Dr.  tion  of  the  blood,  from  his  own  faga- 

Ga*den  5  but  th:  Icon  is  fo  much  fu-  city  aflifted  by  experiment!.    It  muft 

perior  in  ftyle,  matter,  and  compofi-  be  allowed  that  this  prince  was  a  judge 

tion,  to  all  the  other  productions  of  of  literary  merit.  Chailes,  confidering 

this  author,  that  every  reader  of  dif.  the  narrownefs  of  his  revenue,  lived 

cernment  muft  perceive  the  abfurdity  with  gicat  magnificence,  and  po&fle J 

of  the  imputation.     Charles  was  very  four  and  twenty  p.'.laces,  elegantly  and 

liberal  to  the  celebrated  Flemilh  pain-  compleatly  furir/hed.    All  h'u  furni- 

ter,  Sir  Peter-Paul  Rubens,  by  whofe  ture  was  fold,  and  great  partcf  hi»  pic- 

advice  he  purchafed  the  cartoons  of  turrs  and  rich  tapeftry  were  purchafed 

Raphael,  which  arc  now  La  tkc  palace  bx  cardinal  Mazarine  at  low  prices. 

B  b  2  palace 
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A. c.  1648  9  palace  of  St.  James's.  At  length,  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  the  earls  of 
Southampton  and  Lindfey,  obtained  permiflion 
to  bury  it  in  the  church  of  Windfor ;  where  it 
was  privately  interred,  without  any  funeral  cere- 
mony f. 

char?Mir°f  Such  was  the  unworthy  and  unexampled  fate  of 
king  of  '  Charles  I.  king  of  England,  who  fell  a  iacrifice  to 
inland.  t]ie  moft-  atrocious  infolcnce  of  trealbn,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  twenty-fourth  of 
his  reign.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  middling  ftature, 
robuft,  and  well  proportioned.  His  hair  was  of  a 
dark  colour,  his  forehead  high,  his  complexion 
pale,  his  vifage  long,  and  his  afpect  melancholy. 
He  excelled  in  riding  and  other  manly  exercifes: 
he  inherited  a  good  underftanding  from  nature, 
•  and  had  cultivated  it  with  great  affiduity.  His  per- 
ception was  clear  and  acute,  his  judgment  folid 
and  decifive  ;  he  pofleffed  a  refined  tafte  for  the 
liberal  arts,  and  was  a  munificent  patron  to  thole 
who  excelled  in  painting,  fculpture,  mufic,  and 
architecture.  In  his  private  morals  he  was  altoge- 
ther unblemimed  and  exemplary.  He  was  merci- 
ful, modeft,  chafte,  temperate,  religious,  perib- 

•f-  Charles,  by  his  queen  Henrietta,  into  France,  where  fhe  married  Philip 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  had  duke  of  Anjou  and  Orleans,  brother 
four  fons  and  five  daughters ;  namelv,.  to  Lewis  XIV.  Carte. 
Charles  James,  who  died  in  the  'era-  During  the  peaceable  period  of  this 
die  j  Charles  pnnce  of  Wales,  by  whom  reirn,  the  commerce  of  England  in- 
he  was  fuceeeded  j  James  duke  of  crcafedconfiderab!y,totheEaft-IndieSj 
York ;  Henry  duke  of  Gloucefter, who  Guinea,  Spain,  and  Turkey.  The 
died  after  the  reftoration  j  Mary,  who  colony  of  New-England  became  po- 
efpoufed  William  of  Naflau,  prince  of  pnlous;  for  great  numbers  of  Puritans 
Orange,  by  whom  flie  was  left  a  wi-  ficA  thither  in  confequrnceof  being  fe- 
dow  ;  Elizabeth,  confined  by  the  re-  verely  treated  by  I. and  and  the  high- 
gicides  in  Cariftiook  cafHe,  where  /he  church  party.  The  catholics,  after- 
died  of  grief ;  Anne,  and  Catharine,  wards,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fame  kind 
who  died  in  their  infancy  ;  aod  Hen-  of  perfecution  from  the  Puritans,  re- 
rietta-Maria,  who  was  carried  in  her  foiled  to  America,  and  fettled  the 
iafaacy  by  the  cpu'ntefs  of  Dalkeith  colony  of  Alarv  land. 
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nally  brave;  and  we   may  join  the  noble  hiftorian 
in  faying,  "  He  was  the  worthiefr.  gentleman,  the 
"  beft  mafler,  the  beft  friend,   the  beft  hufband, 
"  the  beft  father,  and  the  belt  chriftian  of  the  age 
"  in  which  he  lived."     He  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  bred  up  in  high  notions  of  the  prerogative, 
which  he  thought  his  honour  and  his  duty  obliged 
him  to  maintain.     He  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
fpirit  of  the  people  became  too  mighty  for  thofe 
reftraints  which  the  regal  power  derived  from  the 
conftitution  ;  and  when  the  tide  of  fanaticifm  be- 
gan to  overbear  the  religion  of  his  country,   to 
which  he  was  confcientioufly  devoted.    He  iuffered 
himfelf  to  be  guided  by  counfellors  who  were  not 
only  inferior  to  himfelf  in  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment ;   but  generally  proud,  partial,  and  •  inflexi- 
ble :  and,  from  an  excefs  of  conjugal  affection  that 
bordered  upon  weaknefs,   he  paid  too  much  defe- 
rence to  the  advice  and  defires  of  his  confort,  who 
was  fuperftitioufly  attached  to  the  errors  of  popery, 
and  importuned  him  incefiantly  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  catholics.     Such  were  the  fources  of  all 
that  miigovernment  which  was  imputed  to  him 
during  the  firft  fifteen  years  of  his  reign.     From 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  to  his  fatal  cataf- 
trophe,  his  conduct  feems  to  have  been  unexcep- 
tionable.    His  infirmities  and  imperfections  have 
been  candidly  owned  in  the  courfe  of  the  narration. 
He  was  not  very  liberal  to  his  dependents  •,    his 
converfation  was  not  eafy,  nor  his  addrefs  pleafmg  ; 
yet  the  probity  of  his  heart,   and  the  innocence  of 
his  manners,  won  the  affection  of  all  who  attended 
his  peribn,  not  even  excepting  thofe  who  had  the 
charge  of  his  confinement.  Jn  a  word,  he  certainly 
deferved  the  epithet  of  a  virtuous  prince,  though 
he  wanted  fome  of  thofe  mining  qualities  which 
conftitute  the  character  of  a  great  monarch. 

Bb3  THE 
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AFTER  Charles  I.  had  fallen  a  martyr  to  a 
-**  bold  and  unrelenting  faction,  the  commons 
p'ublifhed  a  proclamation,  forbidding  all  perfons, 
*^uncilof  on  pain  of  incurring  the  penalty  of  high  treafon,  to 
acknowledge  or  declare  Charles  Stuart,  eldeft  fon 
of  the  late  king,  as  fovereign  of  England.  They 
likewife  voted  the  houfe  of  lords  ulelefs  and  dan- 
gerous. It  was  therefore  aboliihed,  and  all  the 
peers  reduced  to  a  level  with  their  fellow-fubjedts. 
They  afterwards  paffed  an  aft,  aboliihing  the 
kingly  power,  as  ulelef?,  burdenfome,  and  dan- 
gerous •,  and  decreed,  that  the  ftate  fliould  be 
governed  by  the  reprefentarives  of  the  people,  lie- 
ting  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  under  the  form  of  a 
republic.  On  their  new  great-feal  were  engraved 
the  arms  of  England  and  Ireland,  circumlcribed 
"•  The  great-feal  of  England  :"  the  other  iide  re- 
prefenred  the  houfe  of  commons,  furrounded  with 
this  infcription,  «*  In  the  firfl  year  of  freedom,  by 
"  God's  blefiing  reftored,  1648."  It  was  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  a  certain  number  of  per- 
fons, intitled,  The  Confervators  of  the  liberty  of 
n»r«idon.  England  ;  and  all  public  orders  were  expedited 
ldlow*  in  their  names,  under  the  direction  of  parliament. 
Thirty-nine  perfons  were  chofen  as  a  council  of  ftate 
for  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  under  the 
authority  of  parliament.  Another  high-court  of 
juftice  was  creeled,  to  try  forne  noblemen  who  re- 
mained in  ciiftody ;  an-i  Bradfhaw  was  again  elect- 
ed prefident. 

E.xfTke0n  l  ne  Pei^ons  devoted  to  death  under  this  form 
H^-rji'on  of  iuftice,  were  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  or 
a^djora  Jiolland,  the  lord  Goring  whom  the  king  had 

created 
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created  earl  of  Norwich,  lord  Capel,  and  Sir  John  A.  c.  i649. 
Owen,  accufed  of  having  carried  arms  againft  the 
parliament.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  had  made  his 
efcape,  and  was  difcovered  by  accident  in  the  bur- 
row of  Southwark,  from  whence  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  Tower.  At  his  trial,  he  pleaded,  that  he 
was  not  a  fubjedt  of  England  ;  but  a  prifoner  of 
war,  taken  in  open  hollility,  acting  by  virtue  of  a 
commiflion  from  the  parliament  of  his  own  coun  • 
try.  The  judge  told  him  he  was  tried  as  earl  of 
Cambridge ;  and  that  having  accepted  this  title, 
and  fat  in  the  Englifh  parliament,  he  was  become 
a  fubjecT:  of  England.  The  earl  of  Holland,  being 
opprelTed  with  age  and  infirmities,  made  very  little 
defence.  The  earl  of  Norwich  faid  he  had  been 
bred  from  his  youth  in  the  court,  and  received 
many  obligations  from  his  majefty,  whom  he 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  obey.  Lord  Capel  re- 
fufed  to  acknowledge  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  court ; 
he  claimed  a  fair  trial  by  his  peers,  if  he  had  done 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws.  He  affirmed,  that 
when  Colchefter  was  taken,  general  Fairfax  had 
promifed  that  his  life  mould  be  fpared :  but  this 
promife  was  over-ruled,  upon  the  general's  declar- 
ing he  had  only  exempted  the  priibner  from  mili- 
tary execution.  Sir  John  Owen  faid  he  had  ferved 
the  king  according  to  his  confcience,  and  the  oath 
of  allegiance  he  had  taken.  They  were  all  con- 
victed, and  condemned  to  lofe  their  heads.  Sir 
John  Owen  hearing  the  fentence,  thankecl  the 
court,  with  a  profound  reverence,  for  adjudging 
him  to  fuch  an  honourable  death;  and  fwore,  by 
God  !  he  was  afraid  they  would  have  ordered  him 
to  be  hanged  like  a  felon.  Their  friends  petition- 
ed the  parliament  in  their  behalf;  and  the  earl  of 
Norwich,  with  Sir  John  Owen,  were  reprieved. 
The  duke,  when  he  mounted  the  fcaftold,  corn- 
phined  bitterly  of  the  fentence,  by  which  he  fuf- 
B  b  4  fercd 
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A.C,  1649.  fered  death  for  obeying  orders  which  he  could  not 
have  rejected,    without  incurring  the'  penalty  of 
high  treafon.     This   nobleman  is   reprefented  by 
hiftorians   as  a  diffembling  temporifer,  who  was 
never  hearty  in  the  king's  affairs ;   but,  from  the 
tenour  of  his  conduct,    he  feems  to  have  been  ra- 
ther diffident  and  irrefolute,  than  lukewarm  or  per- 
fidious •,   and,  in  all  probability,   his  chief  aim  was 
to  moderate  the  mutual  animofity  by  which  the  two 
parties  of  his  own  country  were  inflamed.     Lord 
Capel  behaved  in  his  laft  moments  with  great  dig- 
nity and  refolution.     He,   in  a  fpeech  to  the  peo- 
ple, extolled  the  virtues  of  their  murdered  fove* 
reign,  and  exhorted  them  to  acknowledge  his  fon 
the  prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  recommended  as  a 
prince  of  genius,  courage,  and  piety. .  This  noble- 
man died  a  mining  example  of  worth,  valour,  and 
fidelity.     Divers  other  unfortunate  royalifts  were 
executed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and, 
among   the  reft,   Poyer,    who,   with  Powel   and 
Baker.       Langhorn,  had  raifed  an  infurrection  in  Wales  for 

"  the  king's  fervice. 

her!  oTthe  The  commons  finding  themfelves  expofed  to  the 
ridicule  and  reproach  of  the  nation,  from  their 
fcantv  number,  refolved  that  all  the  excluded 
members  might  relume  their  places,  on  condition 
they  would  fign  a  writing  called  "  1  he  engage- 
ment," renouncing  all  the  conceffions  made  by  the 
late  king  in  the  treaty  of  Newport,  approving  the 
proceedings  againft  him,  and  obliging  themfelves 
to  be  faithful  to  the  republic,  and  the  adminiftra- 
tion  eftablimed  under  the  houfe  of  commons, 
without  king  or  peers.  By  this  expedient  they 
excluded  all  thole  who  were  known  enemies  to 
the  independents,  or  fecret  friends  to  the  royal 
caufe. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  now   in  the   eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  refided  at  the  Hague,   where  he 

-  received 
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received   the   melancholy  tidings   of  his  father's A- c  >6*9« 
death.     He  forthwith  affumed  the  title  of  king  j  cha.ies  n. 
and  ;  and   all  thofe  who  attended  him,  and  had  J^" to 
been  members  of  his  father's  council,  were  now  tune  il  1,7- 
continued   as  counfellers,   and  took  the  path  ac- larji< 
cordingly.     He  fubfifted  entirely  on  the  friendfhip 
and  bounty  of  his  brother-in-law  the   prince  of 
Orange  ;  but  he  foon  faw  himfelf  in  danger  of  be- 
ing cut  off  from  that  reiburce.    The  dates  of  Hol- 
land, foreieeing  that  the  parliament  would  infift 
upon  their  obliging  him  to  leave  their  dominions, 
were  inclined  to  anticipate  the  demand  j  and  the 
king  being  informed  of  their  inclination,    refolved 
to  prevent  the  difgrace  of  adifmiffion:  but«he  knew 
not  where  to  find  a  retreat.     In  his  father's  life- 
time, he  had  met  with  an  inhofpitable  reception  in 
France ;  and  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
difpofition  of  the  queen- regent  and  the  cardinal,  to 
believe  they  would  now  prefer   his   friendfliip   to 
that  of  the  new  republic  :  befldes,  he  could  not  re- 
lifh  the  profpect  of  living  with  a  mother,  who  had 
endeavoured  already  to  direct  his  conduct  with  the 
moft    defpotic    authority.        In    this  emergency 
Charles  fixed  his  eye  upon  Ireland.     The  pope's 
nuncio  had  rendered  himfelf  fo  odious  to  the  catho- 
lics of  that  kingdom,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 
The  marquis  of  Ormond  having  concluded  a  fe- 
cond  treaty  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  took  the 
command  of  their  forces,  with  which  he  wrefted 
Dundalk,  Newry,  Trim,  and  Drogheda,  from  the 
hands  of  the  parliament  of  England,  and  refolved 
to  undertake  the  fiege  of  Dublin.     Prince  Rupert, 
who  now  commanded   the  king's  fleet,  had  been 
chaced  by  a  luperior  navy  under  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, and  retired  to  the  harbour  of  Kingfale,  where 
he  lay  in  fafety,  and  was  able  to  favour  the  opera- 
tions of  the  marquis.     Thither  Charles  refolved 

to 
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A.C.  i649.  to  retire,  when  his  defign  was  fufpended,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  intelligence  he  received  from  Scot- 
land. 

Hehpro-  The  parliament  in  that  kingdom  had  difavowed 
Sfo'Tfnd'"  ^e  proceedings  againft  the  late  king  ;  and  in  high 
but  declines  terms  taxed  the  Englifh  parliament  with  a  viola- 
r^hfcS  *lon  °f  tne  covenan^  infomuch  that  their  commil- 
fioners  were  arrefted,  and  for  fome  time  detained 
in  cuftody.  The  Scots  hated  the  independents, 
whom  they  confidered  as  implacable  enemies  to 
their  nation,  as  well  as  to  the  prefbyterian  difci- 
plinc  •,  and  they  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  a  republi- 
can government,  fettled  upon  the  principles  which 
the  Englifh  parliament  feemed  to  purfue.  Their 
ftates  therefore  being  afiembled,  iiTued  a  proclama- 
tion, acknowledging  Charles  II.  as  their  lawful  and 
hereditary  fovereign,  on  condition  that,  before  his 
admimon  to  the  exercife  of  the  regal  functions,  he 
mould  give  proper  latisfadtion  to  the  kingdom, 
touching  the  iecurity  of  religion,  the  union  between 
the  two  nations,  and  the  peace  of  Scotland,  ac- 
cording to  the  national  and  folemn  league  and  co- 
venant. Deputies  were  fent  to  inform  the  king  of 
this  tranfaclion  •,  and  they  reached  the  Hague  juft 
at  the  time  when  the  earls  of  Lanerk  and  Lauder- 
dale  arrived  in  Holland.  In  a  few  days  after  their 
landing,  the  king  was  vifited  by  the  marquis  of 
Montrofe,  who  had  formerly  paid  his  refpeds  to 
the  queen  and  Charles,  then  prince  of  Wales,  at 
Paris,  where  they  received  him  very  coldly,  be- 
caufe  they  were  afraid  of  difobliging  the  covenan- 
ters, by  whom  the  marquis  was  abhorred.  After 
that  interview,  Montrofe  engaged  in  the  fervice  of 
the  emperor ;  but  hearing  of  his  mailer's  martyr- 
dom, he  now  repaired  to  the  Hague,  with  a  nume- 
rous retinue  of  gentlemen,  who  followed  his  for- 
tunes, and  made  a  tender  of  his  fervice  to  his 

young 
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young  fovereign  :  fo  that  now  the  king  was  be-  A  c- 1649- 
fieged  by  three  parties  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  who 
hated  one  another  •,  namely,  the  rigid  covenanters, 
patronifed  by  Argyle  •,  the  moderate  prefby terians, 
who  adhered  to  duke  Hamilton ;  and  the  royalifts, 
"  headed  by  Montrofe.  The  king  had  no  great  rea- 
fon  to  be  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  his  being  proclaim- 
ed, under  fuch  reftriclions.  He  was  dilpleaied  at 
their  infolence,  in  prefuming  to  capitulate  with 
their  fovereign  :  he  remembered  that  the  ruin  of 
his  father  was  entirely  owing  to  the  Scottifh  pref- 
byterians  :  he  had  no  great  opinion  of  their  power 
and  unanimity :  he  detefted  their  hypocrify,  was 
averfe  to  their  auftere  manners,  and  waved  their 
invitation.  Inftead  of  fubfcribing  to  their  condi- 
tions, he  perfifted  in  his  defign  to  vifit  Ireland  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  granted  a  commiflion  to 
Montrofe  to  make  a  ddcent  upon  Scotland. 

Charles,  in  confequence  of  his  mother's  impor-  Dr  Dor;_ 
tunities,   reiblved  to  vifit  her  before  his  voyage  to  flaus  a<raffi- 
Ireland.     He  was  the  more  inclined  to  gratify  her  HagieV* 
in  this  requeft,  as  he  perceived  the  ftates-  general  fome  Scot- 
were  heartily  tired  of  his  refiding  in  Holland  :  be-  td 
fides,  his  departure  was  haftened  by  an  incident 
which  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Dutch  nation. 
Dr.  Doriflaus,   a  native  of  Delft,  who  had  lived 
many  years  in   England,  and  been  employed  as 
judge -advocate  in  the  parliament's  army,  was  now 
fent  over  to  the  Hague,  in  quality  of  agent  from 
the  two  houfes.     On  the  very  evening  of  his  arri- 
val, as  he  fat  at  fupper  in  a  public  ordinary,  five 
or  fix  ftrangers  entering  the  apartment,  with  their 
fwords  drawn,    one  of  them  defired  the  company 
would  be  under  no  apprehenfion,  as  their  bufinefs 
was  only  with  Doriflaus,   agent  to  the  rebels  in 
England,  who  had  fo  lately  murdered  their  fove- 
reign.    So  faying,  he  pulled  him  afide,  and  killed 
him  on  the  fpot.    The  aflalTin  and  his  confederates 

retired 
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A.C.  i649.  retired  unmolefted  :  but  they  were  known  to  be 
Scottifh  officers  depending  upon  the  marquis  of 
Montroie.  The  ftates  did  not  fail  to  complain  of 
this  outrage ;  but  they  behaved  with  great  refpect 
to  the  king,  and  proceeded  fo  (lowly  in  their  in- 
quifition,  that  the  offenders  had  time  to  confult 
their  own  fafety. 

Infum*hon  .  .      J      .  .....  r       ,. 

in  Scotland.  Charles,  in  order  to  avert  the  dilgrace  or  a  for- 
mal intimation  to  be  gone,  defired  an  audience  of 
the  ftates  of  Holland,  to  whom  he  explained  the 
nature  of  his  fituation,  with  regard  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  craved  their  advice  and  affiftance. 
After  this  infrance  of  his  confidence  and  efteem, 
they  could  not,  with  any  decency,  defire  him  to 
withdraw,  efpecially  as  he  had  fignified  his  refolu- 
tion  to  vifit  Ireland  with  the  firft  opportunity. 
Mean  while,  he  appointed  the  lord  Cottington, 
and  Mr.  Hyde  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  his 
ambaffadors  and  plenipotentiaries  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  to  folicit  fuccours  from  his  moft  catholic 
majefty.  His  friends  in  Scotland  understanding 
he  was  averfe  to  the  conditions  which  the  parlia- 
ment wanted  to  impofe,  determined  to  excite  an 
infurrection  ;  and,  if  it  mould  be  crowned  with 
fuccefs,  receive  him  upon  his  own  terms.  Colonel 
Middleton  and  Monro,  with  the  afliftance  of  the 
Gordons,  levied  fome  troops,  and  furprifed  Inver- 
nefs  ;  but  they  were  foon  difperfed  by  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  Strachan,  an  officer  employed  againit 
them  by  the  parliament. 

Mutiny  of       The  face  of  affairs  in  Ireland  underwent  fuch  an 
the  levellers  alteration  as  rendered  it  impracticable  for  the  kino: 

at  Burlord.  ,  .   ,  .   ,  f      n      e     1  T>,  ° 

to  go  thither  with  any  prolpect  of  advantage.  The 
clarendon.  Englilh  houfe  of  commons  was  now  at  leiiure  to 
provide  for  the  fecurity  of  that  kingdom.  They 
were  alarmed  at  the  union  of  the  royal  ids  and  the 
Iriih  Roman  catholics :  they  voted  a  rtrong  army 
for  that  fervice,  and  Cromwell  was  appointed  lord 

lieutenant 
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lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  The  levellers,  incenfed  A- c- l6';* 
at  finding  themfelves  treated  as  mutineers,  and  Eakcr, 
fowers  of  fedition,  after  they  had  acled  fuch  a  con- 
fiderable  part  in  reducing  the  prefbyterians,  began 
to  afTemble,  on  pretence  of  deliberating  upon  the 
choice  of  the  troops  to  ferve  in  Ireland  -,  and  ac- 
tually took  poft  at  Burford,  to  the  number  of  five 
thouiand,  pretending  Cromwell  had  promifed  that 
no  part  of  the  army  mould  approach  within  ten 
miles  of  their  rendezvous  :  but  Reynolds,  by  the 
direction  of  Fairfax,  fell  upon  them  fuddenly,  at 
the  head  of  fix  thoufand  men,  and  they  were  totally 
routed.  About  fourteen  hundred  he  made  prifo- 
ners  and  fent  to  London  :  a  few  of  thefe  were  exe- 
"cuted,  and  the  reft  pardoned  through  the  mediation 
of  Cromwell. 

While  Oliver  was  employed  in  preparing  forces  The  mar- 
for  the  Irifh  expedition,  the  marquis  of  Ormond  m<td  0°;- 
undertook  the  fiege  of  Dublin  :  but  hearing  that  eed  to  rai 
Cromwell  intended  to  land  his  troops  in  Munfter, 
He  detached  lord  Inchequin  to  that  province  to  op- 
pofe  him,  and  began  to  form  the  blockade  of  Dub- 
lin, though  his  army  was  now  confiderably  weak- 
ened. Cromwell  had  fent  thither  a  reinforcement 
of  three  thoufand  men  ;  and  colonel  Jones,  the 
governor,  being  thus  ftrengthened,  would  no  longer 
remain  upon  the  defenfive.  He  made  a  fally  with 
the  beft  part  of  his  garrifon,  and  charged  the  quar- 
ters of  the  befiegers  at  day-break  with  fuch  fury, 
thatOrmond's  army  fled  with  great  precipitation  ; 
he  himielf  efcaping  with  difficulty,  after  he  had 
made  a  gallant  (land  with  a  body  of  officers.  Crom- 
well, being  informed  of  this  action,  changed  his  de~ 
fign  ;  and,  inftead  of  landing  in  Munfter,  failed 
directly  to  Dublin,  where  he  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  Auguft.  Then  the  marquis  retired  with  the 
wreck  of  his  army  to  a  greater  diftance,  after  hav- 
ing throv/n  into  Tredagh -a  numerous  garrifon,  un- 
der 
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A.  c.  1645.  der  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  A  ft  on.  About  the 
fame  time  the  royalifts  were  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  London-deny,  in  confequence  of  a  defeat 
they  fuftained  in  a  laliy  from  Sir  Charles  Coot  the 
governor.  Thele  unfavourable  events  deterred  the 
king  from  profecuting  his  purpofe  of  repairing  to 
Ireland  :  but,  as  he  found  his  fituation  at  Paris 
very  uncomfortable,  both  on  account  of  his  mo- 
ther's temper,  and  the  mortifying  neglect  of  the 
The  king  French  court,  he  retired  with  his  brother  the  duke 
jSey.t0  °f  York,  and  his  little  court,  to  the  ifland  of  Jerfey, 
where  Sir  George  Carteret  the  governor  Hill  pre- 

Clarendon.     feryed  hi$  fidelity  ^violate. 

He  agrees  The  committee  of  the  Scottifh  parliament,  which 
theScotjith  ^a^  recerved  no  definitive  aniwer  from  Charles,  dif- 
patched  George  Windham  to  the  king,  with  pro- 
pofals  for  his  iettlement  in  Scotland,  according  to 
a  treaty  to  be  concluded  between  him  and  the 
Hates  ;  but  they  protefted  they  would  not  begin 
the  negotiation,  until  hefhould  have  acknowledged 
whiteiock.  the  legality  of  the  prefent  parliament.  Before  Wind- 
ham  reached  Jerfey,  the  king  had  received  the  ac- 
count of  Ormond's  defeat,  and  Cromwell's  progrefs 
in  Ireland,  where  he  had  taken  Tredagh  by  aflault, 
and  put  the  garrifon  and  Irifh  inhabitants  to  the 
fword,  without  diftinction  of  age  or  lex.  Charles 
was  moreover  importuned  by  the  queen  and  the 
prince  of  Orange,  to  liften  to  the  Scottifh  propo- 
fals  ;  fo  that  Windham  found  him  extremely  well 
difpofed  to  a  treaty.  Not  that  he  would  have  con- 
defcended  fo  far,  could  he  have  found  any  other  re- 
fource  ;  for,  after  he  had  afiured  Windham  that  he 
would  meet  the  Scottifh  commiflioners  at  Breda,  in 
the  month  of  March,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mon- 
trofe,  to  haften  his  preparations  for  a  defcent  upon 
Scotland,  in  hope  that  his  fucceis  would  fpare  him 
the  mortification  of  treating  with  thofe  whom  he 
confidered  as  the  v/oril  of  rebels,  When  Windham 

returned 
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returned  to  his  own  country,  the  parliament,  and  AtC- 105"- 
general  afiembly  of  the  kirk,    influenced  by  the 
marquis  of  Argyle,  concurred   in  preparing  a  let 
of  propofitions,   and  appointed  deputies  to  open 
the  conferences  at  Breda. 

They  met  the  king  at  the  appointed  time  and  Tl^;r  Pro' 

i  j  r  J  i  •  •   i     r  •    i  /•  petitions  at 

place,  and  p  relented  him  with  tour  articles  or  peace,  Breda, 
from  which  they  would  not  recede.  They  demand- 
ed that  none  of  thole  who  had  been  excommuni- 
cated by  the  kirk,  mould  have  accefs  to  his  ma- 
jefty  :  That  he  would  declare  upon  oath,  and  by 
writing  figned  with  his  privy-leal,  his  approbation 
of  the  national  covenant,  and  the  folemn  league  and 
covenant  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  fulfil  the  inten- 
tion of  them  to  the  bell  of  his  power :  That  he 
would  confirm  and  ratify  the  acts  of  parliament,  en- 
joining the  fubfcription  of  thofe  covenants,  efta- 
blifhing  the  prefbyterian  church-government,  the 
Directory,  the  Confefllon  of  Faith,  and  the  Cate- 
chifm  :  That  he  would  practile  them  himfelf ;  give 
order  that  they  mould  be  practifed  by  his  domeftics  i 
and  promife  that  he  would  never  allow  them  to  be 
changed  ;  finally,  That  all  civil  concerns  mould 
be  regulated  by  the  parliament,  and  all  ecclefiafti- 
cal  affairs  by  the  general  afiembly.  Charles  did 
not  receive  theie  propofals  without  indignation, 
which,  however,  he  carefully  diflembled,  becaufe 
he  was  in  no  condition  to  manifeft  his  relentment. 
He  fignified  his  averfion  to  take  the  covenant, 
which  indeed  he  detefled  :  he  offered  to  confirm 
the  prefbyterian  difcipline  in  Scotland,  by  act  of 
parliament  -,  but  with  refpect  to  liis  own  perfon,  he 
thought  it  unreafonable  to  expect  that  he  mould 
renounce  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. He  defired  to  know  if  they  had  power  to 
relax  in  any  demand,  or  to  treat  about  the  aflif- 
ttince  he  might  expect  from  the  Scots,  towards  his 
being  reftored  to  the  crown  of  England.  They 

owned 
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A.C.  1650.  owned  they  had  no  fuch  powers  ;  and  that  he  had 
no  other  alternative  but  that  of  accepting  or  reject- 
ing their  propofitions. 

Montrofe         Shocked  as  he  was,   at  this  infolcnt  impofition, 
swthnd!     he  found  it  abfolutely  neceflary  to  temporize,   and 
protracted  the  negotiation,  until   he  fhould  hear 
from  Montrofe,  upon  whpfe  fuccefs  all  his  hopes 
were  founded.  That  heroic  nobleman  having  been 
fupplied  with  money  by  the  Jung  of  Denmark,  and 
ibme  private  gentlemen  of  his  own  country,  who 
were  fettled  in  that  kingdom,  and  in  Sweden,  pur- 
chafed  fome  arms  and  ammunition,  which,   with 
about  five  hundred  foldiers",  he  tranfported  to  the 
moft  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  commiflioners  were  at  Breda.     He  fur- 
prifed  a  caftle,  in  which  he  fecured  his  military 
ilores,  fummoned  his  friends  to  join  him,  and  pub- 
limed  a  mamfeflo,   reprefenting,  that  he  was  come 
by  virtue  of  his  majefty's  commiffion,  to  protect  his 
fellow- fubjects,  without  any  intention  to  interrupt 
the  negotiation  at  Breda.      On  the  contrary,  he 
hoped  to  facilitate  the  conclufion  of  it,   by  means 
of  his  army ;   and  mould  it  be   crowned  with  fuc- 
cefs, he  would  immediately  lay  down  his  arms. 
He  is  de-        The  parliament  at  Edinburgh  was  exceedingly 
frated  and    irritated  againft  the  king,  for  having,    at  fuch  a 
uten%        conjuncture,    granted   a  commiffion  to  a  pcrfon 
who  was  alike  the  object  of  their  terror  and  abhor- 
rence, degraded  and  forfeited  by  their  court  of 
judiciary,  and   excommunicated  by  their  clergy. 
They  perceived  the  king's  drift  was  to  make  his 
own  terms.     They  forthwith'  affembled  an  armyy 
under  the  command  of  David  Lefky ;  and,   in  the 
mean  time,  detached  Strachan  northwards  with  a 
body  of  horfe,  to  keep  the   country 'in  awe,  arid 
hinder  the  royalifts  from  joining  Montrofe.     The 
marquis  had  no  cavalry,   and  very  few  partifans  re- 
paired to   his  ftandard ;  fo  that 'he  neither  could 
2  procure 
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procure  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  nor  withftand  A.C.  1650. 
them  when  they  fuddenly  appeared.  The  high- 
landers  fled  at  the  firft  charge  •,  but  the  foreigners 
made  a  vigorous  Hand  for  ibme  time,  and  the  mar- 
quis fought  with  his  ufual  intrepidity :  at  length, 
however,  they  were  broken  and  difperfed.  Mon- 
trofe  himfelf,  being  obliged  to  provide  for  his  fafety 
in  flight,  threw  away  his  george  and  garter,  and  ex- 
changing apparel  with  a  peafant,  repaired  in  this  dif- 
guife  to  the  houle  of  a  gentleman  who  had  for- 
merly ferved  under  his  command.  -There  he  lay- 
concealed  for  two  days  ;  but,  whether  he  was  be- 
trayed by  his  landlord^  or  difcovered  by  accident, 
he  fell  Into  the  hands  of  Lefley,  who  treated  him 
wiin  great  infolence  *,  and,  after  having  expofed 
him  to  the  view  of  the  people,  in  this  wretched  at- 
tire,  conveyed  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  par- 
liament was  then  fitting.  At  the  gate  of  the  city 
he  was  delivered  to  the  magiftrates,  who  caufed  him 
to  be  bound  down  upon  a  high  chair,  placed  in  a 
cart  provided  for  the  purpofe,  and  conducted  thro* 
the  public  ftreet,  that  the  people  might  have  a  full 
view  of  the  man,  at  mention  of  whofe  name  they 
had'  Co  often  trembled.  .  The  common  executioner 
flood  by  him  in  the  cart,  be-fore  which  the  officers 
taken  in  the  engagement  walked  in  fetters  to  the 
prifon,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  common  malefac- 
tor. He  ftood  collected  within  himfelf,  and  bore 
all  thefe  indignities  with  the  moil  -noble  difdain, 
often  fmiling  at  the  ridiculous  rancour  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

In  two  days  after  his  commitment,  he  was  brought  Condemned 
before  the  parliament,   and  bitterly  reviled  by  the  «d. 
earl  of  London  the  chancellor,  who  upbraided  him 
with  having  broken  the  covenants,  rebelled  againft 
God,  the  king,  and  the  kingdom,   and  committed 
many  horrible  murders,  treafons,  and  impities.  He 
told  them,   that  as  the  king  had  condefcended  to 

NUMB.  LXIX.  Cc/  treat 
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A.  c.  1650.  treat  with  them,   he  would  behave  towards  them 
with  more  reverence  than  he  fhould  otherwife  have 
expretfed  for  iuch  an  affembly.     He  faid  he  had 
taken  and  kept  the  firft  covenant,  while  they  pro- 
fecuted  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  ordained ,; 
that  he  had  never  fubfcribedthe  fecond,  which  was 
productive  of  the  moft  monilrous  rebellion  •,    that 
he  had  railed  forces  by  virtue  of  his  majefly's  com- 
mifilon,  and  acted  like  a  faithful  fubject,  without 
perpetrating  thofe  cruelties  that  were  laid  to  his 
charge,  or  fuffering  any  blood  to  be  Ihed  but  in 
battle  •,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  always  put  a  flop 
to  the  carnage  as  foon  as  he  poflibly  could  take  fuch 
a  iiep  with  any  regard  to  his  own  fafety,  and  had  faved 
the  lives  of  many  perfons  then  prefent,  to  whofe 
evidence  he  appealed.     He  obferved,    that  he  had 
laid  down  his  arms,   and  quitted  the  kingdom,  at 
his  late  matter's  command ;  that  he  had  now  again 
returned  to  Scotland,   by  the  authority  of  his  pre- 
fent majefty.     He   adviled  them  to   connder  the 
confequence  of  proceeding  againft  him  in  this  man- 
ner,  and  demanded  a  fair  trial  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  or  by  the  law  of  nations.   He  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged  the  next  day  on  a  gallows  thirty  feet 
Jiigh  j  and  the  fentence  implied,  that  he  mould  be 
afterwards  quartered,  and  his  members  expofed  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.     During  this  fnort 
interval,  he  was  perfecuted  by  their  minifters,  who 
told  him  his  fufferings  in  this  life  would  be  but  an 
eafy  prologue  to  thofe  which  he  would  undergo  here- 
after ;  and  without  fcruple  pronounced  his  eternal 
damnation.     He  heard  them  with  fcorn,  obferving, 
that  they  were  a  miferable,  deluding  and  deluded 
people,   and  would  iliortly  bring  that  poor  nation 
to  the  moft  infupportable  lervitude.    He  declared, 
he  was  as  well  pkafed  to  hear  that  his  head  Ihould 
be  placed  oa  the  Tolbooth,  as  he  mould  be  to  know 
that  his  picture  hung  in  the  king's  bed-chamber ; 

and 
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and  wiihed  he  had  flefh  enough  to  be  diftributed  A-c«  I65®« 
among  all  the  cities  of  Chriftendom,  as  a  teftimony 
of  the  caufe  for  which  he  fuffered,  At  the  place 
of  execution,  the  hangman  tied  about  his  neck, 
with  a  cord,  an  elegant  Latin  book,  containing  the 
hiftory  of  his  exploits,  written  by  Dr.  Wiftiart,  who 
had  been  his  chaplain.  He  fmiled  at  this  mark  of 
impotent  malice,  faying,  he  was  prouder  of  that 
collar  than  ever  he  had  been  of  the  garter.  He  de- 
meaned himfelf  with  undaunted  courage,  and  the 
moft  pious  refignation.  He  expatiated  on  the  vir- 
tues of  his  murdered  mailer  ;  fpoke  in  praife  of  the 
juftice  and  goodnefs  of  the  prefent  king,  and  fer- 
vently prayed  that  they  might  not  betray  him  as 
they  had  betrayed  his  father.  After  fome  devout 
ejaculations,  he  chearfully  fubmitted  to  the  fen- 
tence,  which  was  executed  with  every  circumflance  ciaren« 

/-   i        1  ,.  r.       i  i          •  • 

or  barbarous  exultation,  buch  was  the  ignomi- 
nious death  of  James  Graham,  marquis  of  Mon- 
trofe,  a  nobleman  of  illuftrious  birth,  unfpotted 
faith,  amafing  courage,  and  incredible  magninimity. 
He  pofiefied  the  romantic  virtues  of  heroifm  above 
all  his  cotemporaries.  He  thirfled  after  glory  with 
the  moft  greedy  appetite  :  he  feemed  inienfible  of 
danger ;  and  thinking  himfelf  equal  to  the  moft 
arduous  enterprize,  atchieved  a  feries  of  the  molt 
fxirprifing  adventures.  Thirty  of  the  officers  taken 
with  Montrofe  were  executed  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  and,  among  thefe,  colonel  Urrey, 
who  had  fhifted  fides  fo  often  fince  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles.  Colonel  Whiteford  faved  his  own 
life  by  faying,  when  he  was  brought  to  the  place  of 
execution,  that  he  was  to  fuffer  for  no  other  reafon, 
but  becaufe  he  had  flain  Doriflaus,  who  was  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  the  late  king.  The  ma- 
giftrate  then  prefent  fufpended  the  execution,  in 
order  to  report  this  expreflion  to  the  council,  who 
C c  3  thought 
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A.  c.  «65o.  thought  proper  to  avoid  reproach,  by  fparing  the 

colonel's  life. 

The  king  After  the  death  of  Montrofe,  the  king  rinding 
sertLnd.  himfelf  abfolutely  without  other  refource,  fubfcrib- 
ed  the  terms  which  the  Scottifh  commiffioners  had 
prefented,  and  embarked  at  Scheveling,  with  the 
earl  ofLanerk,  now  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  his 
kinfman  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  were  fo  ob- 
noxious to  the  rigid  preibyterians,  that  when  they 
arrived  in  Scotland,  they  found  it  necefiary  to  re- 
tire to  their  refpective  houfes  for  their  perfonal 
fafety.  The  king  was  obliged  to  fign  the  covenant, 
before  the  Scots  would  allow  him  to  fet  his  foot  on 
ihore.  Then  the  marquis  of  Argyle  received  him 
with  demonftrations  of  the  moft  profound  refpect : 
but  all  his  Englifh  domeitics  of  any  quality  were 
removed  from  his  peripn,  except  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Daniel  O  Neal  was  apprehended,  as  an 
Irimman  who  had  been  in  arms  for  the  late  king, 
and  banimed  from  Scotland  by  order  of  the  coun- 
cil :  and  they  difmirTed  Mr.  Robert  Long,  princi- 
pal fecretary  of  ftate,  Sir  Edward  Walker  clerk  of 
.  the  council,  and  many  other  fervants,  whofe  places 
they  fupplied  with  rigid  covenanters.  He  was  fur- 
rounded,  and  incerTantly  importuned  by  their  clergy, 
who  came  to  inftrucl:  him  in  religion  ;  obliged  to 
give  conftant  attendance  at  their  long  lermons  and 
prayers,  which  generally  turned  upon  the  tyranny 
of  his  father,  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  his 
own  malignant  difpofition.  They  infifted  upon 
his  obferving  Sunday  as  the  moft  rigorous  faft  of  a 
Jewilh  fabbath  ;  they  kept  a  ftrict  watch  upon  his 
looks  and  geftures  •,  and,  if  ever  he  chanced  to 
imile  during  this  religious  mummery,  he  under- 
went a  fevere  reprimand  for  his  profanity.  With 
refpedt  to  the  external  appearances  of  royalty,  he  had 
no  occafion  to  complain.  He  lived  in  great  ftate 

and 
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and  plenty,  was  well  attended,  and  ferved  with  A-c-»6j«>. 
marks  of  deference  and  fubmifTion-,  but  debarred 
all  exercife  of  regal  power,  and  reftrifted  in  every 
article  of  private  fatisfaciion.  The  marquis  of 
Argyle  at  firft  ftrove  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
Charles,  by  the  moft  complaiiant  deportment,  and 
fuch  entertaining  converfation  as  he  thought  would 
be  agreeable  to  his  majefty :  but,  when  the  king 
hinted  the  defire  of  effecting  an  union  between  him 
and  Hamilton,  he  appeared  extremely  averfe  to 
liich  a  coalition,  and  gradually  withdrew  himfelf 
from  all  communication  with  his  fovereign,  whom 
he  now  fufpected  of  a  defign  to  accomplifh  his  de- 
ftruction  by  means  of  his  inveterate  rival. 

The  Englifh  parliament,   alarmed  at  the  treaty  Rapid  pro- 
of Breda,  asfuppofing  that  the  king  would  employ  crom°we!i 
an  army  of  Scots  to  recover  the   crown  of  Eng-  »/>  ir^and : 
land,  relblved  to  anticipate  the  danger  by  carrying  j^STee™" 
the  war  immediately  into  Scotland,  whither,  in  all  ed>  and  *> 
probability,    they  were  invited  by  the  marquis  of  L^  oPt'he 
Argyle  -,  and  for  this  purpole  they  recalled  Crom  •  common- 
well  from  Ireland,  which  by  this  time  was  almoft  }*"„. s 
wholly   fubdued.     The  marquis  of  Ormond  was 
difabled  from  oppofing  him  effectually,  by  the  dif- 
lenfions  that  prevailed  among  the  Irifh.     Monk, 
after  a  long  imprifonment,  had  been  perfuaded  to 
engage  in  the  fervice  of  the  parliament,  and  now 
acted  as  one  of  their  generals,  under  Cromwell. 
He  concluded  a  peace  with  O  Neal,  which  was  au- 
thorized by  the  council  of  ftate ;    but  the  parlia- 
ment having  refuted  to  ratify  i:,  as  being  too  fa- 
vourable to  the  catholics,  O  Neal  began  to  treat 
with  Ormond  ;  and  was  on  the  point  of  joining  that 
nobleman,  when  his  purpole  was  prevented   by 
death  :  then  his  troops  difperled   of  their  own  ac- 
cord.    Mean  while  Cromwell  reduced  Kilkenny, 
with  many  other  places,  and  proiecuted  his  con-  r'ar 
quells   with   furprifmg  rapidity.      That  the  Irifh Ba! 
Cc  3  might 
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A.  c.  ,65o.  might  not  have  opportunities  to  compromife  their 
differences,  and  unite  againft  him,  he,  by  procla- 
mation, permitted  their  officers  to  enlift  as  many 
foldiers  as  they  could  engage  in  foreign  fervicc, 
and  allured  them  that  they  mould  depart  unmoleft- 
ed.  Above  five  and  twenty  thoufand  immediately 
took  the  advantage  of  this  permiffion,  and  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  France  ;  fo  that  all  oppofitior* 
was  fubdued.  Then  he  conftituted  his  fon-in-law 
Ireton  deputy-lieutenant,  and  returned  to  England, 
in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  parliament. 
When  he  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe,  the  fpeaker 
thanked  him  for  the  fervices  he  had  done  the  com- 
monwealth :  then  they  proceeded  to  deliberate  up^ 
on  the  war  with  Scotland.  They  defired  to  know 
if  Fairfax  would  conduct  that  enterprize.  He  knew 
they  did  not  much  depend  upon  his  attachment, 
and  that  this  was  no  other  than  a  bare  compliment. 
He  therefore  declined  the  fervice,  and  fent  his 
commiflion  to  the  commons,  who  gratified  him 
with  a  penfion  of  five  thoufand  pounds,  and  ap- 

whiteiock  pointed  Oliver  Cromwell  general  of  the  forces  of 
the  commonwealth.  As  the  royalifts  and  prefby- 
terians  exclaimed  aginft  the  injuftice  of  this  war, 
the  houfe  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  de- 
claration, in  which  they  fuppofed  that  the  Scots  in- 
tended to  intrude  Charles  II.  into  the  throne  of 
England,  though  they  had  not  as  yet  fignified  any 
fuch  intention; 

They  had  indeed  begun  to  levy  fome  troops  •, 
and  they  were  no  iboner  informed  of  the  Englim 
preparations,  than  they  redoubled  their  diligence 
in  affembling  an  army,  the  command  of  which 
they  beftowed  upon  Lefley  earl  of  Leven.  Argyle, 
in  modelling  this  army,  excluded  all  officers  and 
foldiers  who  were  fufpected  of  having  a  warm  fide 
to  the  royal  caufe.  Commiffions  were  granted  to 
none  but  rigid  prefbyterians,  who  were  generally 
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deflitute  of  courage  and  difcipline.  They  were  A-c.  i65o. 
directed  by  a  committee  of  the  kirk  and  ftate.  The 
mil-Lifters  encouraged  them,  with  long  prayers,  and 
preached  with  equal  bitterneis  againft  the  vices  of 
the  courfr,  and  the  impiety  of  Cromwell.  They 
promifed  victory  with  as  much  confidence  as  t!iey 
could  have  expreffed,  if  they  had  been  actually  in- 
fpired.  With  great  difficulty  the^y  conlented  to  the 
king's  feeing  the  army ;  but  perceiving  the  Ibldiers 
were  pleafed  wich  the  fight  of  their  ibvereign,  they 
removed  him  to  a  greater  diftance,  declaring  that 
the  foldiers  were  to"b  much  inclined  to  put  their 
confidence  in  the  arm  of  flefh,  whereas  their  hope 
and  dependence  ought  to  be  in  the  prayers  and 
piety  of  the  kirk. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  Cromwell,  at  the  Cromwdi 
head  of  an  army  amounting  to  eighteen  thoufand 
men,  began  his  march  for  the  Scottifh  border, 
where  he  publimed  his  manifefto,  and  underftood 
that  the  Scots  were  encamped,  to  the  number  of 
eight  and  twenty  thoufand  men,  well  armed  and 
equipped,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 
They  had  ordered  all  the  people  to  quit  the  coun- 
try between  Berwick  and  the  capital,  and  remove 
their  effects ;  fo  that  Cromwell  advanced  without 
oppofition  through  a  defolate  country,  attended  by 
a  fleet  which  fupplied  him  with  provifion.  He 
found  the  enemy  fo  flrongly  entrenched  between 
Leith,  Edinburgh,  and  Dalkeith,  that  he  could 
not  attack  them  with  any  profpect  of  advantage, 
and  thought  proper  to  retreat  towards  Mufsleburgh. 
Lefley  detached  a  body  of  horfe  to  fall  upon  his 
rear,  commanded  by  Lambert,  over  whom  they 
gained  fome  advantage.  Next  day  a  hot  fkirmifh 
happened  between  two  detachments ;  and  the  Scots 
were  repulfed  to  their  camp  with  confiderable  lofs. 
Cromwell  made  another  motion  towards  them,  in 
hope  of  drawing  them  from  their  intrenchments  •, 
C  c  4  but 
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A.  c.  i65o.  but  aii  his  efforts  were  ineffectual.  After  the  two 
armies  had  remained  in  fight  of  each  other  for  feve- 
ral  weeks,  Cromwell  was  fo  ftrakened  for  want  of 
provifion  and  forage,  that  he  found  himfelf  under 
a  neceflity  of  retiring.  He  refolved  to  embark  his 
infantry  on  board  of  the  fleet,  and  return  with  his 
horie  to  Berwick.  With  this  view  he  marched  to 
Dunbar-,  where  his  navy  lay  at  anchor;  and  by  this 
time  his  army  was  dim  mimed  to  about  twelve  thou- 
jfand  men.  He  was  followed  by  the  Scots,  who  en- 
camped upon  a  hill,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from 
Dunbar,  in  full  confidence  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  war,  by  the  deftruction  of  the  whole  Englifh 
army. 

Defeats  the  Indeed  Cromwell  was  now  reduced  to  fuch  diffi- 
scots  at  culty,  that  he  could  neither  embark  his  troops,  pro- 
fecute  his  march,  nor  remain  in  his  preient  litua- 
tion,  without  expofing  his  army  to  the  mofi  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  defeated  or  ftarved.  General 
Lefley,  fehfible  of  his  advantage,  refolved  to  keep 
his  ground,  and  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy ; 
but  the  clamours  of  the  minifters  who  attended  the 
camp,  and  boldly  promifed  victory  in  the  name  ot 
the  Lord,  excited  fuch  a  fpirit  of  impatience  among 
the  foldiers  that  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  tor- 
rent, and  put  his  army  in  motion  to  attack  the 
Englifh.  Cromwell  had  fpent  his  time  in  preach- 
ing, praying,  and  feeking  the  Lord,  from  whom, 
he  faid,  he  received  particular  comforts  and  affu'r- 
ances,  during  the  exercife  of  his  devotion.  On  the 
fecond  day  of  September,  perceiving  the  Scots  in 
motion,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  Lord  hath  delivered 
"  them  into  our  hands;"  and  ordered  his  army  to 
fing  pfalms,  as  if  he  had  already  been  allured  of 
the  victor)'.  Indeed,  he  had  no  great  reafon  to 
doubt  of  his  fuccefs  againft  fuch  an  enemy.  He 
then  advanced  towards  them,  and  next  morning 
before  day-light,  began  the  attack,  The  Scottilh 

cavalry 
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cavalry  on  the  right  wing  made  a  vigorous  charge  •,  *-c-  «6s°- 
but  were  loon  repulfed,  broken,  and  put  to  flight : 
the  left  wing  abandoned  the  field  without  engag- 
ing. Three  regiments  of  their  infantry  itood  until 
they  were  cut  in  pieces  ;  but  all  the  reft  fled  with  the 
utmoft  precipitation.  Above  three  thoufand  were 
flaughtered  on  the  fpot .  and  in  the  purfuit :  and 
among  thefe  fome  minifters,  in  the  very  a<5fc  of  en- 
couraging them  with  afTurance  of  victory.  Seven  clarendon. 
or  eight  thoufand  were  taken,  together  with  feven  whk 
and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  all  their  baggage 
and  ammunition ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Englifh  did  not  lofe  above  forty  men  in  the  engage- 
ment. Cromwell  immediately  took  poffeffion  of 
Leith  and  Edinburgh  ;  but  the  caftle  held  out  till 
the  latter  end  of  December. 

This  defeat  was  far  from  being  difagreeable  to  Great 
the  king,  who  reikled  at  St.  Johnfton's.  The  Scot- 
tifh  parliament,  which  had  excluded  the  Hamilto-tw?fn  the 
nians,  and  all  the  royalifts,  from  the  army  over ^ 
which  Cromwell  had  obtained  the  victory,  now  fawters. 
the  necefiity  of  employing  them  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  kingdom ;  and  therefore  treated  the  king 
as  a  perlbn  of  fome  importance  to  the  common- 
weal. They  refolved  that  all  thofe  who  had  been 
formerly  excluded  mould,  upon  proof  of  their  re- 
pentance, be  admitted  to  offices  and  employments 
in  the  ftateand  army.  Great  numbers  did  public 
pennance,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
lerve  their  country  ;  and  the  king  foon  law  his 
friends  in  a  condition  to  exert  themiHves  for  his 
intereft.  This  chang?,  however,  was  not  effected 
without  great  oppolition  from  the  rigid  party,  who 
protefled  againil  the  parliament's  reiblution,  and 
acquired  the  appellation  of  Proteflers,  while  the 
other  fide  were  termed  Relblmioners.  The  former, 
Strengthened  by  an  allbciation  of  the  weftern  fhires, 

and 
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A.C.  1650.  and  joined  by  Strachan,  Ker,  and  fome  other  good 
officers,  prefented  a  remonflrance  to  the  parlia- 
ment, by  which  it  was  declared  feditious ;  but,  as 
this  faction  was  very  numerous,  it  was  thought 
neceflary  to  take  foine  meafure  for  their  fatisfac- 
tion.  To  this  end,  the  king  was  obliged  to  pub- 
lifh  a  declaration,  acknowledging  the  fin  of  his 
father  in  marrying  into  an  idolatrous  family ;  and 
that  he  was  guilty  of  all  the  blood  that  had  been 
fhed  in  the  civil  war.  He  exprefTed  a  deep  fenfe 
of  his  own  pernicious  education,  and  the  prejudices 
he  had  imbibed  againft  the  caufe  of  God  ;  he  con- 
fefied  all  the  former  part  of  his  life  had  been  a 
courfe  of  enmity  to  the  work  of  God  ;  he  profefTed 
his  repentance  for  having  granted  a  commifllon  to 
Montrofe  ;  and  protefted  he  would  adhere  to  this 
declaration  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  was  not  with- 
out the  utmoft  reluctance  that  Charles  complied 
with  this  expedient,  which  did  not  produce  the  de- 
fired  effect.  The  proteflers  believed,  that  this 
extraordinary  ftep,  by  which  he  voluntarily  ftigma- 
tized  his  own  family,  was  no  other  than  a  cover  to 
fome  defign  which  he  had  hatched  againft  them. 
On  this  fuppofition,  they  engaged  in  a  clofer  union 
among  themfelves  j  and  declared  they  would  have 
no  nearer  communication  with  the  refolutioners , 
than  with  Cromwell  and  the  Englilh  indepen- 
dents. 

The  king        Charles,  extremely  chagrined  to  fee  he  had  ex- 

*fc^eP  from  pofed  himfelf  to  no  purpofe,  aud  very  much  dif- 

the  marquis  fatisfied  with  his  prclcnt  fituation,    liitened  to  a 

cfArgyie.   pr0p0fai  Of  tne  royalifts,  who  follicited  him  to  join 

them  at  Dundee,   where  he  would  find  a  confider- 

able  body  in  arms.     He  efcaped  in  the  night  from 

St.  Johnflon's ;    but  at  that  place  of  rendezvous 

found  only  a  very  fmall  party  in  waiting  j  and, 

while  he  deliberated  upon  his  next  excurfion,  he 

was 
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was  overtaken  by  colonel  Montgomery,  whom  A-c- l6s«- 
Argyle  had  detached  in  purfuit  of  him  with  a  troop 
of  horfe.  The  king  was  obliged  to  return,  not  a 
little  mortified  at  this  difappointment ;  but  this 
attempt  to  efcape  had  a  good  effect  in  his  favour. 
The  marquis  of  Argyle  and  the  committee  of  the 
cftates,  were  now  alarmed  with  the  apprehenfion, 
that  the  rigour  with  which  he  was  treated,  might 
reduce  him  to  take  fome  defperate  refolution,  per- 
haps that  of  joining  the  cavaliers,  and  involving 
the  nation  in  a  civil  war.  They  therefore  relaxed 
in  their  feverity ;  and  even  admitted  him  to  fome 
fmall  mare  in  the  adminiilration. 

Charles  perceiving  that  nothing  effectual  could  Hc ;» 
be  done  for  his  fervice  without  the  concurrence  s?Cne.ed  * 
of  Argyle,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  clergy,  by 
whom  the  majority  of  the  nation  was  directed,  en- 
deavoured to  gain  over  that  nobleman  to  his  inte* 
reft.     He  affected  to  treat  him  with  uncommon  af- 
fability and  efteem  ;    and  even  hinted  a  defire  of 
efpoufing  his  daughter.     The  marquis  kept  aloof, 
becaufe  he  knew  the  king's  averfion  to  his  princi- 
ples ;  but  his  fon  lord  Lorn,  who  was  captain  of  clarion, 
the  guard,  attached  himfelf  to  the  king,  and  faith-  Burnet* 
fully  executed  his  private  commifiions.     The  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation  was  performed  at  Scone 
on  the  firft  day  of  January ;  and,  after  that  time, 
all  perfons  were  indifcriminately  admitted  into  his 
majefty's  prefence.     Levies  were  now  fet  on  foot, 
without  diftinction   of  parties  •,    and   an  army  of 
eighteen  thoufand  men  was  completed  by  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  before  Cromwell  could  take  the 
field,   Ib  much  was  he  retarded  by  want  of  forage. 

Charles  appointed  David  Lefley  his  lieutenant-ge-  Lambert/ 
neral,  and  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  Wlt,h  ade- 

i  -*i  -  rr»  11  T-TI  ii  Mchment  of 

took  poit  at  lorwood,  between  Edinburgh  and  the  Engii/h 
Stirling,  in  a  very  advantageous  fituation,  having^r'r°uts 
at  his  back  a  plentiful  country,  from  which  he  neni  Brow* 

could inFilc- 
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A.  c.  1651.  could  be  conveniently  fupplicd  with  provifion.  All 
the  pafles  of  the  Forth  were  ftrongly  guarded,  and 
his  camp  furrounded  with  intrenchments,  which 
iecured  him  againft  any  attack  of  the  enemy. 
Cromwell  marched  up,  and  offered  him  battle  ; 
but  the  Scots  had  been  rendered  circumfpeft  by 
the  experience  of  the  preceding  year,  and  would 
not  quit  their  defences.  After  the  two  armies  had 
fa  ed  each  other  about  fix  weeks,  Cromwell  de- 
tached colonel  Overton  with  fixteen  hundred  men 
towards  Edinburgh,  and  they  pafled  the  Frith  in 
boats  provided  for  that  purpofe.  He  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  Lambert  with  a  more  confider- 
able  body  -,  and  thele  two  officers  took  poft  in  the 
Ihire  of  Fife,  while  Cromwell  favoured  their  de- 
icent  by  advancing  to  the  king's  imrenchments,  as 
if  he  had  intended  to  carry  them  by  aflault.  The 
king  no  fooner  underftood  that  the  Englifh  had 
taken  pofleffion  of  Fife,  than  he  fent  major-general 
Brown,  with  four  thoufand  men,  to  give  them 
battle  -,  but  he  being  totally  routed  by  Lambert, 
Cromwell  tranfpOrted  his  whole  army  without  fur- 
ther oppofition.  Though  he  had  thus  cut  off  the 
king's  communication  withFife,  from  whence  he  had 
drawn  his  chief  fupplies  of  provifion,  this  motion 
had  left  the  frontiers  of  England  expoled;  and 
even  fruftrated  the  purpofe  of  the  war,  which  was 
undertaken  to  prevent  the  king  from  marching  in- 
to England. 

The  king        Charles  therefore,  inftead  of  following  Crom- 
ngi$and~  we^'  wno  now  mac*e  himfelf  matter  of  Perth,  re- 
- '  folvcd  to  fcize  this  opportunity  of  penetrating  into 
England,  where  he  did  not  doubt  of  being  joined 
by  a  great  number  of  royalifts  and  prefbytcrrians. 
In  that  hope  he  took  the  route  to  Carlill-  with  all 
poflible  diipatch,  and  had  been  feveral  d.iys  on  his 
march   beiore  Cromwell  received  the  le.ift  intima- 
tion of  his  d.Tign.     This  was  the  fecond  capital  er- 
ror 
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ror  which  Oliver  had  committed  fince  he  invaded  A.  c.  i65i. 
Scotland;  the  firft  was,  that  of  fuffering  himfelf 
to  be  cooped  up  at  Dunbar,  where  nothing  could 
have  faved  him  from  ruin  but  the  egregious  folly 
of  the  Scots,  joined  to  their  want  of  true  courage 
and  difcipline.  When  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  king's  march  into  England,  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  the  parliament,  alluring  them  he 
would  loon  be  at  the  heels  of  Charles.  He  advifed 
them,  in  the  mean  time,  to  arm  the  militia  in  all 
the  different  counties,  that  the  royalifts  might  be 
prevented  from  aflembling,  and  he  himfelf  be  re- 
inforced at  his  arrival  in  England  He  detached 
Harrifon  and  Lambert,  with  a  flrong  body  of 
horfe,  to  harrafs  the  king  in  his  march  :  he  left 
Monk  and  five  thouland  men  in  Scotland,  with  or- 
ders to  reduce  Stirling  and  Dundee  •,  and  then  he 
began  his  march  with  great  diligence,  in  hope  of 
overtaking  the  king  before  he  mould  reach  Lon- 
don. 

Charles  had  fent  colonel  Mafley  before  him,  with  The  e*ri  of 
a  detachment,  to  receive  thofe  who  fhould  join  the  J^y  de- 
royal  ilandard  •,  and  he  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Derby  roionei  LU- 
to  quit  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  meet  him  in  Lanca- burne> 
fhire,  where  that  nobleman  had  great  intereft  >  but 
events  did  not  anfwer  his  expeftation.     The  rigid 
prefbyterians  in   his  army  deferted  in  great  num- 
bers, from  a  confcientious  diflike  to  the  fervice. 
The  militia  of  England  overawed  the  royalifts  ;  io 
that  they  could  not  rile  in  the  king's  behalf.     The 
committee  of  the  kirk,  which  followed  the  army, 
ordered  Mafley  to  publifh   a  declaration,  import- 
ing, that  the  king  was  a  zealous  friend  to  the  co- 
venant ;  and  that  fuch  as  refufed  to  fign  it  would 
not  be  received   in  his  army.     Though  the  king 
forbad  Mafley  to  publifh  this  declaration,  the  pur- 
port of  it  v/as  fo  well  known,  that  many  cavaliers 
were  deterred  from  joining  their  Ibv-c-reign.     The 

Englim 
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A.C.  1651.  Englilh  prelbyterians  were  extremely  averfe  to  the 
king's  being  eftablifhed,  until  he  mould  have  pre- 
vioufly  confirmed  the  conceffions  made  by  his  fa- 
ther in  the  treaty  of  Newport.  The  earl  of  Derby- 
having  aflembkd  twelve  hundred  men  for  the 
king's  fervice  in  Lancaftiire,  was  encountered  by 
colonel  Lilburne,  on  his  march  with  a  reinforce- 
ment to  Cromwell  i  and  defeated,  after  an  obfti- 
nate  engagement,  in  which  lord  Withrington  loft 
his  life. 

The  king  The  king's  army,  inftead  of  being  augmented, 
takes  poft  at  was  daily  diminifhed  by  defertion  and  difeafe;  fo 
"'  that  he  laid  afide  his  defign  of  marching  to  Lon- 
don, and  directed  his  route  to  Worcefler,  where 
he  thought  he  mould  be  able  to  refrefh  and  re- 
cruit his  fatigued  army,  without  running  great 
rifque  from  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  He  met 
with  a  cordial  reception  from  the  magiftrates  of  the 
place,  where  he  was  folemnly  proclaimed  •,  and  he 
quartered  his  troops  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mean 
while,  Cromwell  being  ftrongly  reinforced,  called 
in  his  detachments,  and  advanced  towards  Wor- 
cefter,  with  an  army  greatly  fuperior  in  number  to 
the  royalifts,  who  were  encamped  within  a  mile  of 
the  city,  and  waited  the  attack  without  flinching. 
Cromwell,  refolving  to  make  a  diverfion  on  the  o- 
ther  fide  of  the  Severne,  detached  Lambert  to  pals 
the  river  at  the  bridge  of  Upton,  guarded  by 
MafTey,  who  defended  it  with  great  vigour,  until 
he  was  feverely  wounded  and  carried  off;  then  the 
bridge  was  abandoned,  and  the  enemy  paffed  with- 
out further  oppofition,  under  the  command  of 
Fleetwood.  Thus,  the  king  was  obliged  to  weak- 
en his  army,  by  lending  a  detachment  to  the  fame 
fjde  of  the  river. 

vhf*  he  is  On  tae  third  day  of  September,  the  anniverfary 
»°- aiiy  rout- of  the  battle  at  Dunbar,  Cromwell  attacked,  the 
royalifts  at  both  ends  of  the  town;  and  the  en- 
gagement 
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gagement  lafted  feveral  hours,  during  which,  the  A- c-  |6S" 
brigade  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and 
general  Middleton,  fought  with  great  gallan- 
try, until  Middleton  was  dangeroufly  hurt,  the 
duke  mortally  wounded,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
his  officers  and  foldiers  dilabied  or  (lain.  No 
other  part  of  the  royalifts  made  the  leaft  refiftance. 
The  cavalry  were  immediately  driven  back  into  the 
town,  which  was  filled  with  confufion  and  difmay. 
In  vain  did  the  king  endeavour  to  rally  and  lead 
them  back  to  the  charge.  They  fled  at  full  gallop; 
and  being  purfued  by  the  enemy's  horfe,  were  kill- 
ed, taken,  or  difperled.  The  infantry,  thus  a- 
bandoned,  were  feized  with  conlternation,  and  ci 
flood  tamely  to  be  butchered  by  the  victors.  Two 
thoufand  perifhed  by  the  fword ;  and  four  times 
that  number  being  taken,  were  fold  as  flaves  to 
the  American  planters.  The  earls  of  Lauderdale, 
Rothes,  Carnwath,  Kelly,  Derby,  Cleveland,  and 
general  David  Lefley,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Hamilton  died  of  his  wounds,  fm- 
cerely  regretted  by  all  good  men,  as  a  nobleman  of 
unblemiihed  worth  and  integrity. 

The  king  retired  from  the  field  with  Lefley,  and 
a  good  body  of  horfe;  but,  feeing  them  over- 
whelmed  with  confternation,  and  believing  they  boughs  of 
could  not  pofiibly  reach  their  own  country, 
withdrew  himfelf  from  them  in  the  night,  with  two 
or  three  fervants,  whom  he  likewife  difmifled,  after 
they  had  cut  off  his  hair,  that  he  might  have  the 
better  chance  for  remaining  unknown.  By  the  di- 
rection of  the  earl  of  Derby,  he  went  to  Bofcobel 
in  Shropmire,  where  he  was  for  fome  days  enter- 
tained by  four  brothers  of  the  name  of  Pendrell ; 
three  of  thefe  ailed  as  fcouts,  while  the  fourth  ac- 
companied the  king,  who  being  difguifed  in  the 
habit  of  a  peafant,  worked  for  fome  days  at  wood- 
cutting. Then  Charlej  made  an  attempt  to  retire 
2  into 
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A.  c.  1651,  into  Wales  under  the  conduct  of  his  companion  ; 
but  the  paries  of  the  Severne  were  guarded  in  filch 
a  manner,  that  he  returned  to  Bofcobel,  where  he 
met  with  colonel  Careleis,  who  had,  like  himfelf, 
efcaped  from  the  battle  of  Worcefter.  It  was  du- 
ring his  refidence  in  this  place,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  climb  a  fpreading  oak,  among  the  thick 
branches  of  which  they  paffed  that  day  together, 
beholding,  and  overhearing  the  converlation  of  fe- 
veral  perlbns,  who  went  thither  on  purpofe  to 
fearch  for  their  unhappy  ibvereign,  that  they  might 
deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  In  the 
is  ccndutfcd  dufk  of  the  evening,  Carelefs  conducted  the  king 
to  a  cottage,  over  hedges  and  ditches,  for  about  eight  miles,  till 

and  lies  in  a    ,  . &    ,  '     ,      ,  .  °  ' 

.karn.  they  arrived  at  a  cottage  belonging  to  a  poor  Ro- 
man catholic  peafant,  known  to  the  colonel,  who 
was  himfelf  of  that  religion.  Their  hoft  being 
told  that  the  ftranger  was  a  cavalier  who  had 
efcaped  from  Worcefter,  conveyed  him  to  a  little 
barn  almoft  filled  with  hay,  among  which  the 
king  enjoyed  a  profound  deep,  after  the  fatigue  he 
had  undergone  in  this  laft  pilgrimage,  which  he 
had  performed  in  his  boots.  But,  before  he' went 
to  reft,  it  was  thought  proper  that  Carelefs  mould 
retire,  as  the  danger  was  the  greater  while  they 
travelled  together ;  and  fend  fome  perfon  in  whom 
he  could  confide,  to  conduct  the  king  to  another 
place  of  fecurity.  Mean  while  he  was  entertained 
with  coarle  bread  and  butter-milk,  the  belt  fare  his 
landlord  '  could  provide,  without  incurring  the  fuf- 
picion  of  his  neighbours. 

vnckrgoe*        After  he  had  reded  two  nights  upon  the  hay- 
furprizing    mow    a  mari   came  from  Careleis  with  directions 

nardfhips;  ...  i  i          r  r      i 

to  guide  him  to  another  home,  more  out  or  the 
way  of  vifitation,  and  at  the  diitance  of  twelve 
miles.  Before  he  fet  out  on  this  nocturnal  excur- 
fion,  he  exchanged  apparel  with  his  hoft,  who  in 
lieu  of  his  boots,  procured  an  old  pair  of  Ihoes-, 

but 
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but  they  were  fo  uneafy  to  his  feet,  that,  after  he  A- c- 165«« 
had  travelled  in  them  a  few  miles,  he  threw  them 
away  and  walked  in  his  ftockings,  and  thefe  were 
foon  torn  with  the  hedges  over  which  he  pafled. 
His  feet  were  fo  wounded  with  thorns  and  lharp 
ftones,  and  he  was  fo  exhaufted  with  the  fatigue 
of  this  difmal  journey,  that  he  feveral  times  threw 
himlelf  on  the  ground  in  defpair,  chufing  rather 
to  be  taken  by  his  adverfaries,  than  to  proceed  in 
fuch  torture.  His  guide,  however,  ufed  fuch  re- 
monftrances  as  encouraged  him  to  repeat  his  efforts^ 
and  before  morning  he  reached  the  place  of  his 
deftination,  where  he  was  again  lodged  in  a  barn 
among  ftraw,  fed  with  the  moft  homely  fare,  and 
fupplied  with  fhoes  and  ftockings.  From  thence 
he  was  conveyed  to  a  third  houjfe  •,  and  thus,  for 
fome  days,  he  pafled  from  one  to  another,  through 
the  habitations  of  poor  Roman  catholics,  who  con- 
cealed him  with  great  fidelity.  He  received  great 
afliftance  from  one  Mr.  Huddleftone,  a  Benedidine 
monk,  who  provided  him  occafionally  with  a  horfe, 
and  more  decent  apparel  than  the  wretched  garb 
he  had  hitherto  worn. 

This  man  effected  an  interview  between  his  ma-  is  cordiaJif 
jefty  and  lord  Wilmot,  who  was  likewife  concealed  ""'J™^ 
in  that  neighbourhood.     Wilmot  introduced  him  Staffordshire 
to  Mr.  Lane,  a  worthy  gentleman,  in  the  county  ^/Jhaf6 
of  Stafford,  in  whofe  houfe  he  was  conveniently  gentleman's 
accommodated.     There  he  read  the  proclamation,  Jj^nigh* 
by  which  a  price  of  a  thoufand  pounds  was  let  upon  bom-hood  «f 
his   head,    and   the  penalty  of  high-treafon  de-  Enild' 
nounced  againft  thole  who  mould  harbour  or  con- 
ceal the  perlbn  of  Charles  Stuart.     He  now  deli- 
berated with  Mr.  Lane  about  the  means  of  efcap* 
ing  to  France ;  and  the  fon,  who  had  been  a  colo- 
nel in  his  fervice,  was  admitted  to  the  council.  They 
agreed  that,  as  the  king  wifhed  to  be  in  the  weft- 
ern  parts  of  the  kingdom  bordering  upon  the  fea, 

Ng  69.  Dd  he 
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A.  0.1651.  he  fhould  ride  before  Mr.  Lane's  daughter  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Briftol,  on  a  vifit  to  one  Mrs, 
Norton,  a  friend   arid   kinfwoinan  of  this  young 
lady.     The  journey  could  not  be  performed  in  lefs 
than  four  or  five  days  -,  and  there  was  a  necefiity 
for  pafiing  through  many  market-towns,  where  he 
might  run  the  rifque  of  being  known  •,  neverthe- 
lefs  he  refolved  to  hazard  the  adventure.     He  was 
equipped  with  clothes  and  boots  for  the  fervice  -, 
and  Mrs.  Lane  riding  on  the  fame  horfe  behind 
him,  was   attended  by  a  fervant  in  livery-,  while 
the  colonel  accompanied  them  at  a  diftance,  with 
a  hawk  and  fpaniels,  on  pretence  of  taking  his  di- 
verfion.     In  this  manner  they  fet  out  in  the  month 
of  Odtober  •,  and,  at  the  houfe  in  which  they  lodged 
the  firft  night,  they  were  met  by  lord  Wilmot, 
with  whom   they  adjufted  the  ftages,  in   fuch  a 
manner  that  he  was  ieldom  feen  in  their  company. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  colonel  Lane 
returned  towards  his  father's  houfe  ;  and  the  king, 
with  his  conductrefs,  arrived  in  fafety  at  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's habitation.     During  this  journey,  it  was  her 
conftant  practice,  when  fhe  reached  their  lodgings 
for  the  night,  to  reprefent  the  king  as  a  neigh- 
bour's fon,  who  at  the  defire  of  his  father  rode  be- 
fore her,  that   he  might  the  fooner  recover  of  a 
quartan  ague,  with  which  he  had  been  afflifted  : 
on  this  pretence  me  always  provided  a  convenient 
bed-chamber,  to  which  he  retired,  and  thither  fhe 
herfelf  carried  his  fupper.     He  every  day  met  peo- 
ple whofe  perfons  he  knew  •,  and  when  he  pafTed 
through  Briftol,  he  could  not  help  turning  out  of 
his  way,  from  an  emotion  of  curiofity  and  riding 
round  the  place  where  the   caftle  formerly  ftood. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Norton, 
the  firft  perlbn  he  faw  was  Dr.  Gorges,  one  of  his 
own  chaplains,  fitting  at  the  door,  arnufing  himfelf 
with  feeing  people  play  at  bowls.      Mrs,  Lane, 

after 
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after  the  compliments  of  ialutation  had  pafled  be-  A-c- 165' 
ween  her  and  Mrs.  Norton,  defired  that  a  chamber 
might  be  provided  for  William,  who  was  newly 
recovered  of  an  ague.  This  being  immediately 
prepared,  the  king,  who  had  retired  to  the  flable, 
on  pretence  of  fuperintending  his  horfe,  was  con- 
dueled  to  his  apartment.  The  butler  being  fent 
to  him  with  a  mefs  of  broth,  no  fooner  beheld  his 
countenance,  than  he  fell  on  his  'knees-,  and, 
while  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  rejoiced  to  fee  your  majefly."'  He  had 
been  falconer  to  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  phyfiognomy  of  Charles, 
who  enjoined  him  fecrecy  even  from  Mr.  Norton 
and  his  wife.  He  afiured  him  of  his  fidelity,  and 
fcrupuloufly  kept  his  word.  After  fupper  he  was 
vifited  by  Dr.  Gorges,  who  now  practifed  medi- 
cine, and  came  to  offer  his  affifbance  in  quality  of 
phyfician.  The  king  retired  to  the  dark  fide  of 
the  room,  where  the  doctor  felt  his  pulfe,  afked 
divers  queftions  concerning  his  health,  bad  him 
be  of  good  chear,  as  the  fever  had  left  him,  and 
withdrew. 

Having  flayed  fome  days  in  this  place,  he  and  finds  »/«&  , 
lord  Wilmot,  who  lodged   in  the  neighbourhood,  houS'o"  sir 
repaired  to  the  houie  of  colonel  Francis  Wyndham,  Fraici' 
where  he  was  cordially  received,  and  introduced 
to  that  gentleman's  mother,  a  venerable  matron, 
who  had  loft  three  fons  and  a  grandfon  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  majefty's  father.     While  he  remained 
in  this  agreeable  retreat,  one  Mr.  Ellifon,  a  friend 
of  the  colonel,  befpoke  a  bark  at  Lyme,  in  Doriet-  p 
Ihire,  to  convey  two  paffengers  into  France.     The  **e™  ™^ 
fhip-mafter  appointed  a  place  in  the  neighbour-  of  being  dif- 
hood  of  that  town,  where  they  mould  come  aboard. 
The  king,  lord  Wilmot,  and  the  colonel,  rode  to 
a  imall  inn  near  the  beach,  but  no  veflel  appeared-, 
and,  after  they  had  waited  all  night  in  vain,  they 
D  d  2  returned 
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A.  c.  .651.  returneci  to  Ellifon's  houfe,  which  they  had  left  the 
preceding  day.  This  difappoinment  was  owing 
to  the  fear  of  the  mip-mafter's  wife,  who  fufpected 
her  hufband  of  having  engaged  in  fome  dangerous 
defign,  and  declared  me  would  inform  the  magi- 
ftrate  againft  him,  mould  he  attempt  to  leave  his 
houfe  before  morning.  The  king  made  a  very 
providential  efca£e  from  the  little  inn  at  which  he 
had  lodged :  it  chanced  to  be  a  folemn  faft ;  and  a 
fanatic  weaver,  who  had  ferved  in  the  parliament's 
army,  was  preaching  againft  Charles  Stuart  in  a 
chapel  that  fronted  the  houfe,  where  he  actually 
fat  among  other  ftrangers.  A  farrier,  employed  to 
infpect  the  fhoes  of  the  horfes  belonging  to  fome 
of  the  pafTengers,  took  the  liberty  to  examine  that 
on  which  the  king  had  travelled  from  the  houfe  of 
colonel  Lane,  in  hope  of  finding  further  employ- 
ment. He  told  the  inn-keeper,  that  one  of  thofe 
harfes  had  come  from  the  north  country ;  a  circum- 
ftance  he  pretended  to  know  from  the  fafhion  of 
the  fhoes.  Then  he  repaired  to  the  chapel;  and, 
after  the  fermon,  communicated  this  particular  to 
divers  perfons  of  his  acquaintance ;  at  length  it 
reached  the  ears  of  the  preacher,  who  declared 
the  rider  could  be  no  other  than  Charles  Stuart. 
«rf.a.k<at  He  went  immediately  with  a  conftable  to  the 
Brtghtheim-  houfe ;  and,  finding  the  ftrangers  were  gone, 
Ss  hf  hired  horfes  to  go  in  purfuit  of  them.  Charles  re- 
Nvmandy.  turned  to  the  houfe  of  Colonel  Wyndham,  from 
whence  he  was  conducted  to  a  place  of  greater  fe- 
curity,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salifbury,  pre- 
pared for  his  reception.  He  pafied  through  a  re- 
giment of  horfe,  and  met  Defborough  walking 
Clarendon,  down  a  hill,  with  feveral  officers.  While  he  flay- 
ed in  the  houfe  of  fergeant  Hyde,  at  Heale  near 
Salifbury,  a  veflel  was  provided  by  means  of  Dr. 
Hinchman,  a  prebend  of  that  cathedral.  Colonel 
Gunter,  a  gentleman  of  SufTex,  procured  the  bark 

at 
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at  Brrghthelmfted,  to  which  the  king  and  lord A  c-l6s»' 
Wilmot  were  concluded  by  Philips  :  there  he  em- 
barked, and  was  fafely  landed  in  November  at 
Fefcamp,  in  Normandy,  after  having  undergone 
an  amazing  variety  of  danger  and  diflrefles,  and 
experienced  the  unfhaken  fidelity  of  forty  different 
perions  of  all  ranks,  to  whom  the  prefervation  of 
his  life  was  intrufled  *. 

While  Charles  led  this  fugative  life,  his  adver-  The  car!  of 
faries  triumphed  in  the  fuccels  of  their  ulurpation. 
In  Scotland  Monk  reduced  Stirling,  where  he 
found  the  records  of  that  kingdom,  which  he  fent 
to  London,  from  whence  they  never  returned. 
Then  he  befieged  Dundee  •,  which,  after  an  obfti- 
nate  refiftance,  he  took  by  afiault,  maffacred  the 
garrifon  and  inhabitants,  and  abandoned  the  town 
to  pillage.  Aberdeen,  >St.  Andrews,  and  many 
other  places,  furrendered  on  capitulation  •,  and, 
in  a  little  time,  he  fubdued  all  the  Low  Countries 
of  Scotland.  The  republic  of  England  had  now 
acquired  fuch  reputation  in  foreign  countries,  that 
all  the  princes  in  Europe  courted  their  friendmip, 
and  were  afraid  of  giving  any  countenance  or  re- 
lief to  the  king,  who  lived  in  a  wretched  manner 
at  Paris,  by  means  of  his  mother's  penfion,  utterly 
neglected  by  the  French  king  and  the  cardinal, 
whofe  fcheme  was  to  ingratiate  themlelves  with  the 
parliament  of  England.  Cromwell's  intereft  and 
reputation  had,  by  this  time,  rifen  to  fuch  a  pitch, 
that  he  directed  all  the  refolutions  of  the  houle, 
and  was  in  effect  chief  of  the  republic,  as  well  as 
general  of  the  forces.  He  returned  to  London 
in  triumph,  and  was  met  at  Acton  by  the  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe,  accompanied  by  the  mayor  and  ma- 

*  This  account  of  the  king's  efcape,  which  Mr.  Pepyfs,   fecretary  to  the 

chiefly  taken   from  Clarendon,  who  admiralty,  afterwards  wrote  frcra  his 

had  it  from  the  king  himll-lf,  is  dif-  majefry's  own  mouth, 
ierent  in   feme  particular*  from  that 

D  d  3  giftrates 
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A.  c.  i65t.  gjftrates  of  London,  in  their  formalities.  .  General 
T  MafTey  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  from  whence 
he  made  his  efcape  :  the  earl  of  Derby,  being  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  was  convicted  of  high  treafon, 
and  beheaded  at  Boflon,  where  he  died  with  great 
magnanimity :  many  other  perfons  of  diftinction 
were  put  to  death  by  the  fame  authority.  The  par- 
liament lent  a  body  of  forces  to  the  ille  of  Man, 
which  they  fubdued  ;  and  the  countefs  of  Derby 
was  reduced  to  extreme  indigence,  after  me  had, 
with  great  gallantry,  defended  her  lord's  caille. 
This  was  the  fame  lady  who  fo  bravely  defended  the 
whueiock.  houfe  of  Latham.  She  was  of  the  noble  houfe  of 
TrernouiUe  in  France  ;  a  woman  of  a  maiculine 
fpirit,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  the  laft  Bri- 
tifti  fubjecT:  who  fubmitted  to  the  victorious  com- 
monwealth. Jerfey  was  taken  by  admiral  Blake 
and  colonel  Hayne  for  the  parliament.  Sir  George 
Ayfcue  fubdued  Barbadoes,  of  which  lord  Wil- 
loughby  was  governor  for  the  king  •,  and  the  iiles 
of  Nevis  and  St.  Chriitophers  fubmitted  at  the  ftrft 
furnmons. 

Scotland  is  The  parliament  now  pafled  an  act,  abolilhing 
edT'th^"  *he  r°y^7  of  Scotland,  and  incorporating  that 
England,  country  with  the  Englifh  commonwealth,  impower— 
ing  it  however  to  fend  a  certain  number  of  repre-? 
fentatives  to  the  Britifh  parliament.  Commiffio- 
ners  were  lent  thither  to  regulate  this  union,  in 
which  the  whole  nation  voluntarily  acquiefced,  ex- 
cept a  few  royali'Hs  who  had  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains under  the  earl  of  Glencairn  and  lord  Balcarras, 
and  the  clergy,  who  protefted  againft  the  incorpo- 
ration, becauie  it  would  produce  a  fubordination  of 
the  church  to  the  (late,  in  the  things  of  Chrift. 
Ail  caufes  were  determined  by  a  mixture  of  Eng- 
Bumst,  lifh  and  Scottim  judges.  Juftice  was  impartially 
adminifrered  ;  peace  and  order  were  maintained  by 
the  prudent  and  upright  conduct  of  general  Monk, 

whq 
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who  commanded  the  forces  in  that  kingdom.    The  A-c-  t6sl> 
people,  fecured  in  their  property,  cxercifed  them- 
lelves  in  the  arts  of  inftuftry  \  and,  under  this  ufur- 
pation,    they   enjoyed    infinitely  more  plenty  and 
fatisf action  than  ever  was  known  to  their  anceftors. 

Prince  Rupert,  with  Ms  fleet,  being  obliged  to  Pr;nceRu. 
quit  Kinfale,  fleered  to  Portugal,  and  anchored  in  pert  fails  to 
the  river  Tagus.  Thither  he  was  purfued  by  Blake,  ^;Wea~ 
who  could  hardly  be  prevented,   by  the  remonf- 
tranc* s  of  his  Portuguefe  majefty,  from  attacking 
him  in  fight  of  Lifbon.     The  prince  at  length  ef- 
caped,  by  the  favour  of  that  prince,  and  directed 
his  courfe  to  the  Weft-Indies,  where  his  brother 
prince  Maurice  was  fhipwrecked    in  a  hurricane. 
There  he  committed  depredations  on  the  mips  of 
Spain  and  thole  of  the  republic  ;  and,  at  laft,   re- 
turned to  France,  where  he  fold  his  prizes,   toge- 
ther with  the  remains  of  his  navy.     Mean  while 
Blake,  in  revenge  for  the  partiality  manifefted  by 
the  king  of  Portugal,  made  prize  of  twenty  Por- 
tuguefe  mips  richly  laden,  and   intimidated  that 
monarch  with  menaces  of  further  vengeance ;  fo 
that  he  was  fain  to  make  fubmifllon  to  the  repub- 
lic,  and  they  confented  to  a  renewal  of  the  alliance 
between  England  and  Portugal.     The  conqueft  of  Ire]and 
Ireland  was  finimed  by  Ireton  the  new  deputy,  who  duced. 
punifhed  with  great  rigour  all  the  prifoners  who  had 
bee.n  concernen  in  the  mafTacre ;  and,  among  thefe, 
Sir'Phelim  Oneale  fuffered  an  ignominious  death 
upon  the  gallows,  which  was  a  juit  judgment  upon 
him  for  the  unparalleled  cruelties  he  had  committed. 
After  Limeric  was  reduced,    Ireton  died  of  the 
plague  in  that  city  :  Cromwell  exprefTed^reat  for- 
row,  and  the  republicans  were  inconfolable  at  the 
death  of  this  officer,   who  was  a  man  of  an  inflexi  - 
ble,  favage  diipofition,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to 
kingly  government.    His  command  devolved  upon 
lieutenant-general  Ludlow,  who  finiihed  the  war 
P  d  4  with 
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witn  uninterrupted  fuccefs.  Clanrickard  fubmited 
to  t^ie  Par^ament>  and  tnc  ciyil  government  of  the 
jfland  was  veiled  in  commiffioners. 

^  ^e  rePubnc  having  now  reduced  the  Britifti 
dominions  to  obedience,  refolved  to  chaftife  the 
Dutch,  againft  whom  they  had  very  (lender  caufes 
of  complaint.     The  prince  of  Orange  had  died  in 
the  courie  of  the  preceding  year,  leaving  the  prin- 
ccis  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.     Immediately 
after  his  death,  the  parliament  fenc  over  Oliver  St. 
John,  and  Walter  Strickland,  as  ambafiadors,  to 
propoie  a  clofe  defenfive  alliance  with  the  States- 
general.     St.  John's  real  aim  was  to  effect  a  ftrict 
union  between   the  two  commonwealths,  and  he 
'dropped  ibme  hints  on  the  fubject ;  but  he  found 
the  ftates  averfe  to  fuch  a  near  connexion  with  an 
xmfettled  government,  which  was  odious  to  all  the 
ftates  in  Chriftendom.     He  was  even  affronted  by 
the  friends  of  the  young  prince  of  Orange  born 
fmce  his  father's  death,  and  expofed  to  the  infults 
of  the  populace,  who  were  generally  well  affected 
to  the  family  of  Stuart.    Incenfed  at  this  treatment, 
he  endeavoured,  at   his  return,    to  excite   a  war 
againft  Holland,  and  even  prevailed  upon  Crom- 
well to  concur  with  his  endeavours.     Perhaps  that 
politician  thought  it  might  be  necefTary  to  divert, 
by  a  foreign  war,  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
eonfidering  thefcheme  of  empire  which  he  had  now 
projected  ;  and  employ  thofe  hands,  which  might 
become  troublefome  from  want  of  exercife.     Some 
of  thofe  who  fufpected  his  defigns  upon  the  com- 
monwealth, imagined  that  a  war  with  the  Dutch 
might  diminim  his   influence,  as   the  operations 
would  be  chiefly  by  fea,  and  the  expence  of  the 
navy  oblige  the  parliament  to   difband  the  army, 
which  was  altogether  at  Cromwell's  devotion. 

The  parliament,  having  refolved  to  humble  the 
Pu.tch,  palTed  the  act  of  navigation,  prohibiting 
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all  nations  to  import  any  merchandife  into  Eng-  A. 0.1651. 
land,  but  what  was  the  produce  of  the  country  to  The  sut«- 
which  the  fhips  belonged.  This  ftroke  was  directly  tcner** fend 

i          111  -ni/r-  r      i         -r-v          i  1-1     ambaludor. 

levelled  againft  the  traffic  or  the  Dutch,   which  to  London, 
con  lifted  wholly  in  tranfporting  foreign  commodi- 
ties from  one  country  to  another.     The  common- 
wealth granted  letters  of  marque  to  divers  mer- 
chants, who  complained  that  their  mips  had  been 
unjuftly  confiscated  in  Holland  •,    and  they  ripped 
up  the  old  wound,    occafioned  by  the  cruelties 
which  had  been  perpetrated  upon  the  Englifh  fub- 
jecls,   thirty  years  before,   by   the  Hollanders   at 
Amboyna.     The  States-general,  alarmed  at  thefe 
meaiures,   fent  ambafiadors  to  London  to  folicit  a 
repeal  of  the  ac~b  of  navigation:  but  the  parliament, 
far  from  complying  with  their  requeft,  demanded 
fatisfaction  for  the  mafiacre  at  Amboyna,  the  mur- 
der of  Doriflaus,  the  corref pondence,  which,  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  the  Dutch  ambafiadors  had  main- 
tained with  the  late  king ;  and  they  claimed  about 
two  millions  of  money  for  the  lofles  they  had  fuf- 
tained  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  Perfia, 
Mufcovy,    Greenland,    and   the  ifle  of  Poleron. 
The  Dutch  perceived,  by  thefe  demands,  that  the 
Englifh  were  refolved  upon  war  -,  and  they  began 
to  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  with  all 
poffible  expedition. 

They  foon  equipped  one  hundred  and  fifty  fhips  A  c.  1651. 
of  war;  and  Martin  Van  Tromp,  their  admiral, 
was  fent  into  the  channel  with  two  and  forty,  to 
convoy  their  homeward-bound  trading  veflels.  On 
the  feventeenth  of  May  he  fell  in  with  the  Englifh 
fleet,  on  the  road  of  Dover,  confifting  of  fix  and 
twenty  mips,  commanded  by  Blake,  who  ordered 
feveral  cannon  without  mot  to  be  fired,  as  a  fignal 
for  the  Dutch  to  pay  the  ufual  compliment  of 
lowering  their  top-fails  to  the  Engliih  flag.  Tromp 
paved  no  regard  to  thefe  warnings  j  and  Blake  no 
g  fooner 
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A.  c.  165*.  fooner  fired  a  ball  at  him,  than  he  returned  a  whole 

sea  erg-.se-  broadficle'.     The  battle   immediately  began  with 

So"  n"'tihe  Sreat   ^UIT »    Blake   being  reinforced   by  captain 

nfenrtd-    Jtfourne  wkh  eight  mips  during  the  engagement, 

^n'dralvB^ke  maintained  the  fight  from  four  in  the  afternoon  till 

Tramp*"     night-,    when  Trump  retired  to  the  back  of  the 

Goodwm-fands,  after  having  loft  two  mips,  one  of 

•frhtch  was  funk,  and  the  other  taken.     The  Eng- 

K(h  hiflorians  lay,  that  none  of  Blake's  mips  were 

much  damaged  :  whereas  the  Dutch  pretend  that 

fix  of  them  were  actually  funk  -,  and  that,  had  not 

day-light  failed,  the  Englifh  fleet  would  have  been 

deftroyed.     If  this  was  the  cafe,  Tromp  ought  to 

have  kept  his  ftation*,  and  next  day  renewed  the 

engagement. 

JJ^."™jj.°n       The  populace  of  London  were  fo  exafperated  by 
t°v!e",Tthe~   the   news   of  this   battle,    that   they  infulted  the 
Tbik        Dutch  ambaiTadors ;    fo   that  the  parliament  ap- 
pointed a  guard  for  their  protection.     Thefe  en- 
voys, in  an  audience  demanded  for  that  purpoie, 
affirmed  that  Blake  was  the  aggreflbr  ;  and  Adrian 
Paw  arriving  at  London,  as  an  extraordinary  ambaf- 
fador,  confirmed  their  allegation,  by  laying  before 
the  houfe  Tromp's  narrative  of  the  adion.     He 
conjured  them  to  enquire  into  the  particulars  of 
the  affair  ;  and  if  it  mould  appear,  that  their  ad- 
miral  had  adually  refufed  to  compliment  the  Eng- 
lifh-  flag,  and  been  the  occafion  of  the  battle,  the 
States-general  would  punim  him  for  his  prefump- 
tion.     He-  intrcated  them,  by  the  common  ties  of 
their  religion  and  liberties,  to  liften  to  terms  of  ac- 
commodation; and  appoint  commiffioners  to  re- 
r-.-renHon.  new  tne  alliance  between  the  two  republics.    They 
whiteiock.  payed  no  regard  to  his   remonftrances  •,  and  not- 
withftanding  all  his  pretences,    Tromp  certainly 
failed  with  a  view  to  quarrel  \vith  the  Eng'iiih  fleet, 
which  he  hoped  to  crufli  by  dint  of  his  luperiority 
in  number  j  for  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofedj  that  Blake 
4  would 
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would  have  chofen  to  fight  againft  fuch  odds,  with-  A- c-  »6$*k 
out  caufe  or  provocation.  The  parliament  having 
rejected  the  advances  of  the  Dutch,  and  renewing 
their  claims  of  fatisfaction,  the  States-general  re- 
called their  ambafladors,  and  publifhed  a  manifefto, 
declaring  they  had  been  attacked  without  caufe  by 
the  parliament  of  England.  An  anfwer  was  made 
to  this  declaration,  denying  the  charge ;  and 
fpecifying  the  injuries  the  Englifh  had  fuftained 
from  the  republic  of  Holland  :  among  theie  they 
mentioned  T  romp's  refufing  to  acknowledge  the 
flag  of  England  ;  and  to  this  article  the  Dutch  re- 
plied, that  although  they  had  been  willing,  in  the 
infancy  of  their  commonwealth,  to  pay  that  mark 
of  deference  to  the  monarch  of  England,  they  did 
not  think  themfelves  obliged  to  obferve  fuch  cere- 
mony towards  a  people  who  were  no  longer  ruled 
by  a  kingly  government. 

They  fent  Van  Galen  with  a  fquadron  to  the  A  drawn 
Mediterranean,  againft  captain  Badily,    the  Eng-  p]"^^ 
lifli  commodore  in  that  fea.     Tromp  failed  towards  between  sir 
the  Downs,  in  order  to  engage  rear-admiral  Ayf- 
cue,  who  lay  at  anchor  in  that  road  with  part 
the  Englilh  fleet ;  but,  hearing  that  Blake  had 
failed  northward  with  forty  mips,    to  deftroy  the 
Dutch  fifhers   and  their  convoy,  on    the  coaft  of 
Shetland,  he  followed  him  with  a  very  numerous 
armament.     The  two  fleets  came  in  fight  of  each 
other  near  Ncwcaftle ;    but,  when  they  were  juft 
ready  to  engage,  a  violent  ftorm  arofe,  and  feather- 
ed the  Dutch  navy  in  fueh  a  manner,  that  not  above 
forty  fliips  returned  with  Tromp  to  Holland  ;  tho* 
in   a  few  weeks,  the   reft  arrived  at  the  Texel. 
Mean  while  Blake  proceeded  to  the  northward,  de- 
ftroyed  a  great  number  of  Dutch  herring  buffcs, 
and  took  all  their  convoy.     On  the  fixteenth  of 
Auguft,  admiral  de  Ruyter,  with  four  and  thirty 
(hips  of  war,  and  a  large   fleet  of  merchant  ihips 

under 
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A.C.  i6yt.  under  his  convoy,  fell  in  with  Sir  George  Afycue 
near  Plymouth,  who,  though  inferior  in  number 
to  the  enemy,  engaged  and  fought  them  with  great 
valour  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement. 
The  Englifh  admiral  retired  into  Plymouth ;  and 
de  Ruyter  conducted  his  fleet  in  fafety  to  Holland. 
Van  Galen  had  before  this  time  attacked  and  de- 
feated commodore  Badily  in  the  Mediterranean, 
though  the  victor  loft  his  life  in  the  action.  Blake, 
on  his  return  to  the  fouthward,  met  with  another 
Dutch  fleet  on  the  coaft  of  Kent,  commanded  by 
De  Witte  and  De  Ruyter.  A  battle  enfued,  in 
which  the  rear-admiral  of  the  enemy  was  boarded 
and  taken,  two  of  their  {hips  were  funk,  one  was 
blown  xip  ;  and  their  fleet  retired  in  the  night,  in 
a  mattered  condition,  The  Englifh  now  equipped 
fuch  a  formidable  fleet,  that  the  Dutch  durft  not 
appear  in  the  channel  -,  fo  that  a  great  number  of 
their  trading  veflels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my ;  among  thefe  a  fleet  of  forty  fail  from  Portu- 
gal, and  fix  Ihips  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  richly 
laden. 

Bjakewor-       The  ftates,  in  order  to  prevent  fuch  loffes  for 
Sc^ofthe  tne  future>  gave  notice  to  their  merchants  that  the 
Goodwin-    homeward-bound  trade  mould  repair  to  the  ifle  of 
v^rvomp  Rhe,  where  they  would  find  a  convoy  in  waiting, 
and  De       Trump  fet  fail  for  this  rendezvous,  with  feventy- 
Ruyter*      feven  mips  of  war,  including  the  fquadron  of  De 
Ruyter ;  and,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, was   encountered  by  Blake  with  an  inferior 
fleet,    near  the  Goodwin  -fands,  where  a  defperate 
battle  was  fought  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
night.    Blake  was  wounded,  two  of  his  Ihips  were 
taken,   as  many  burned,  one  was  funk  •,  and  the 
-•  darknefs  opportunely  interpofed  to  fave  him  from 

deftruftion.  He  took  that  opportunity  of  retiring 
into  the  Downs  ;  and  Tromp,  elated  with  his  vic- 
tory, continued  his  voyage  with  a  broom  fixed  to 

his 
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his  maintop-mad,  as  a  fignal  that  he  would  fweep  A-c-i653. 
the  channel  clear  of  the  enemy. 

The  Englim  in  order  to  retrieve  the  laurels  they  Thefeare 
had  loft  in  this  engagement,  equipped  a  fleet  of  defeate<!»  **"- 

•     i  r  -i  J      i  i-  i  i    r  rteradef- 

eighty  fail  -,  and  the   parliament,  at  the  defire  of  peratecii. 
Blake,  fent  for  Monk  from  Scotland,  to  join  him  §ae««nt 

,      -~  J       i      •      i     with  the 

in  the  command,  Dean  acting  as  rear-admiral. 
They  failed  down  the  channel,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  on  their  return  from 
the  ifle  of  Rhe,  with  a  fleet  of  feventy-fix  fail,  hav- 
ing above  three  hundred  merchant  mips  under  their 
convoy.  The  Englim  defcried  them  by  break  of 
day,  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  fleering  along 
the  coaft  of  France  j  and  immediately  bore  down 
to  give  them  battle.  The  Dutch  admirals  lay  by 
to  receive  them,  and  they  foon  joined  in  a  moft  fu- 
rious battle,  during  which  the  commanders  on  both 
fides  exerted  equal  fkill,  conduct,  and  intrepidity  ; 
the  failors  of  each  nation  fighting  with  furprifing 
courage  and  perfeverance.  The  engagement  was 
renewed  for  three  days  fuccefllvely ;  and  at  laft, 
Trump,  though  overpowered  with  numbers,  and 
fuperior  weight  of  metal,  made  a  very  honourable 
retreat  with  his  whole  convoy,  except  thirty  veflels 
whichfellinto  the  hands  of  the  Englifli.  Heloft,  how- 
ever, eleven  mips  of  war ;  two  thoufand  of  his  men 
were  (lain,  and  fourteen  hundred  taken ;  but  the 
Englim  fleet  was  fo  mattered  in  the  battle,  that 
they  could  not  pretend  to  chace  him  up  the  chan- 
nel  •,  and  the  victory  coft  them  a  good  number  of  clireaa<*- 
men  and  officers.  The  States-general  had  incurred 
fuch  an  enormous  expence  in  the  maintenance  of 
this  war,  and  their  trade  had  fuffcred  fo  ieverely  by 
the  Englim  cruifers,  that  all  Holland  was  filled 
with  complaint  and  confternation ;  and  they  thought 
proper  to  make  new  conceflions  to  the  haughty  re- 
public, which  ftemed  bent  on  their  deftruction. 
The  ftates  of  Holland  wrote  a  letter  to  Lenthall  the 

fpeaker, 
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A. c.  1653.  fpeaker,  propofing  an  accommodation;  and  this 
being  favourably  anfwered,  the  States-general,  in 
a  formal  addrefs  to  the  parliament,  defired  they 
would  pleafe  to  appoint  a  place  where  they  might 
treat  of  a  pacification :  but  before  this  negotiation 
could  be  fet  on  foot,  a  ftrange  revolution  happened 
in  England. 

Cromwell  Cromwell  by  this  time  perceived  that  the  par- 
make  him-  lenient  dreaded  his  ambition  •,  and  that,  under  pre- 
fdf  abfo-  tence  of  maintaining  a  fea-war,  they  aimed  at  a 
diflblution  of  the  land-army.  He  knew  that  they 
had  rendered  themfelves  odious  to  the  nation  by 
their  arbitrary  proceedings  and  extortion.  There 
was  no  occafion  for  his  employing  much  reflection 
with  refpect  to  his  own  conduct  on  this  occafion. 
He  cenlulted  with  his  officers,  who  were  ftaunch 
to  his  intereft  -,  and  they  prefented  a  petition  to 
the  houfe,  demanding  the  payment  of  their  arrears, 
and  affirming,  that  the  public  revenue,  if  rightly 
and  honeftly  managed,  would  be  iufficient  for 
the  regular  fubfiilence  of  the  army,  as  well  as  for 
all  the  other  necefTary  expences  of  the  government. 
The  parliament  ordered  the  officers  to  be  repri- 
manded for  this  infolent  addrefs  •,  and  forbid  to 
intermeddle  in  the  adminiftration.  Then  the  pe- 
titioners produced  another  remonftrance,  import- 
ing, that  the  members  had  not  performed  their 
promife  of  difiblving  their  aflembly,  that  there 
might  be  a  regular  fucceflion  of  parliaments  :  they 
therefore  defired  they  would  put  an  end  to  their  ad- 
miniftration, after  having  convoked  another  par- 
liament •,  and  named  a  council  of  ftate  to  admini- 
iter  affairs  in  the  mean  time.  This  propolal  was 
feconded  by  all  the  members  who  enjoyed  employ- 
ments in  the  army,  as  well  as  by  the  prefbyterians 
who  had  been  admitted  into  the  houfe,  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  fworn  to  the  engagement  •,  but 
the  majority  was  of  a  different  opinion.  They  re- 

folved, 
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folved,  That  it  was  not  a  proper  time  to  difiblve  A- c  1053- 
the  parliament  while  the  nation  had  a  war,  and  a 
great  variety  of  important  affairs  upon  its  hands  ; 
but  that  the  vacant  feats  mould  be  filled  by  new 
elections.  At  the  fame  time,  they  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  bill  for  an  act,  prohibiting  all 
perfons  to  prefent  fuch  petitions,  on  pain  of  being 
deemed  guilty  of  high  treafon. 

Cromwell  was  fitting  in  council  with  his  officers,  ^e  &(M** 
when  Ingoldfby  entering  the  apartment,  made  him  minTb/" 
acquainted  with  the  fubject  of  the  parliament's  de- force* 
liberations.  He  forthwith  ftarted  up,  with  marks 
of  violent  indignation  in  his  countenance,  and 
haftened  to  the  houfe  with  a  detachment  of  three 
hundred  foldiers,  whom  he  ported  at  the  door,  and 
in  the  lobby.  Then  he  entered,  and  addrefiing 
himielf  to  his  friend  St.  John,  told  him,  he  was 
come  to  do  that,  which,  to  his  great  grief  of  foul, 
the  Lord  had  impofed  upon  him.  After  having 
fat  fome  time  to  hear  the  debates,  when  the  fpeaker 
was  about  to  put  the  queftion,  he  fuddenly  role 
up,  and,  in  the  moft  opprobrious  terms,  reviled 
them  for  their  ambition,  tyranny,  extortion,  and 
robbery  of  the  public.  After  this  torrent  of  gene- 
ral obloquy,  he  (lamped  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
foldiers  entered  the  houfe  j  then  addrefllng  himfelf 
to  the  members,  "  Get  you  gone  (faid  he)  give 
"  place  to  honeft  men ;  you  are  no  longer  a  par- 
"  liament  j  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a  parlia- 
"  ment ;  the  Lord  has  done  with  you.'"  Sir 
Henry  Vane  rifmg  up  to  remonftrate  againft  this 
outrage,  Cromwell  exclaimed,  "  O,  Sir  Harry 
"  Vane  !  Sir  Harry  Vane  !  the  Lord  deliver  me 
"  from  Sir  Harry  Vane  !"  He  took  hold  of  Martin 
by  the  cloak,  faying,  "  Thou  art  a  whoremafter." 
Another  he  reproached  as  an  adulterer  ;  a  third  as 
a  drunkard ;  and  the  fourth  as  an  extortioner. 
"  It  is  you  (added  he)  that  have  forced  me  upon 

"  this. 
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A.  c.  i653.  «  this.  I  have  fought  the  Lord  night  and  day9 
"  that  he  would  rather  flay  me,  than  put  me  upon 
"  this  work."  Pointing  to  the  mace,  he  bade  a 
foldier  "  Take  away  this  bauble."  He  turned  out 
all  the  members,  ordered  the  door  to  be  locked  ; 
and  putting  the  key  in  his  pocked,  retired  to  his 
lodgings  in  Whitehall.  Thus,  by  one  daring  ex- 
ploit, which  he  atchieved  without  bloodfhed  or 
clamour,  the  new  republic  was  aboliihed  ;  and  the 

clarendon,  whole  power  of  three  kingdoms,  civil  and  military, 
°ck   united  i°  his  own  perfon. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  born  at  Huntingdon,  of  a 
g°0(*  family,  though  he  inherited  but  a  fmall  ef- 
tate  from  his  father.     Far  from  making  any  profi- 
ciency in  his  ftudies  at  the  univerfity,  he  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  difTolute  courfe  of  life,  con- 
fuming  his  time  and  fortune  in  gaming,  riot,  and 
debauchery.     At  length,  he  was  fuddenly  feized 
with  a  fpirit  of  religious  enthufiafm.     He  profefled 
a  reformation  of  manners  ;  his  deportment  became 
ferious  and  fedate  •,  he  chofe  for  himfelf  a  fober 
helpmate  ;  and  feemed  to  vie  in  holinefs  with  the 
wildeft  zealots  of  the  puritanical  party.     His  houfe 
was  converted  into  a  conventicle ;  and  his  fortune 
was  foon  wafted  by  his  hofpitality  to  the  brethren. 
Then  he  commenced  farmer  at  St.  Ives ;  but  ne- 
glected his  temporal  affairs,  by  indulging  his  re- 
ligious   reveries  and  illuminations.      Inlpired  by 
thefe  vifions,  and  prompted  by  the  neceifity  of  his 
affairs,  he  refolved  to  tranfport  himfelf  into  New- 
England  with  his  friend  John  Hambden,  that  they 
might,  in  that  land  of  Revelation,  enjoy  unmo- 
lefted  their  fpiritual  tranfports  •,  but  after  they  had 
actually  embarked,  they  were  obliged  to  land  again 
by  an  order  of  council.     His  obftinacy  and  refo- 
lution  firfb  appeared  in  oppoflng  the  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, who,  by  a  patent  from  the  crown,  drained 
part  of  the  fen-country  near  the  iile  of  Ely*  When 

his 
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his   circumftances  were  extremely  low,  he  found  A.  c.  i653. 
means   to  be  elected  member  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment for  the  town  of  Cambridge;  and  though  the 
fpirit  frequently  moved  him  to  fpeak  in  the  houfe, 
his  elocution  was  fo  harm,  vulgar,  confufed,    te- 
dious, and  obfcure,  that  he  was  not,  for  two  years 
heard  with  any  attention,   but  overlooked  among 
the  heard  of  ignorant  zealots-,  though  John  Hamb- 
den  had  founded  the  depth  of  his  genius  ;  and  fore- 
told his  future  greatnefs.     On  the  day  after   the 
famous  remonftrance  had   been  carried  by  a  very 
fmall  majority,  he  told  lord  Falkland,  that  if  they 
had  not  gained  their  point,  he  and  many  other  ho- 
neft  gentlemen  would  have  fold  their  effects,  and 
quitted   the  kingdom.     He  was  certainly  at  that 
time  a  zealous  republican  -,  and  acted  againft  the 
king  frojn  principle.    In  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
age,  he  railed  a  troop  of  horfe,  and  foon  fignalized 
himfelf  by  his  prowefs  and  military  conduct.  This 
troop  he  augmented  to  a  regiment ;  and,  by  means 
of  difcipline,  example,  prayer,    and   exhortation, 
infufed  his  own  fpirit  into  every  individual  under 
his  command.     Inftead  of  broken  tapfters,  decay- 
ed ferving-men,    and  the  very  loweft  clafs  of  the 
people,  that  compofed  the  forces  firft  raifed  by  the 
parliament,  he  enlifted  freeholders,  and  farmers 
fons,  who  fought  from  principle.     Among   thefe, 
he  intermingled  fome  of  the  moft  zealous  fanatics 
in  England,  who  in  a  little  time  propagated  the 
contagion  through  the  whole  regiment ;  while  Oli- 
ver himfelf  preached,  prayed,  and  puniihed  alter- 
nately, fo  as  to  eftablim  a  furprifing  fyftem  of  dif- 
cipline and   enthuliafm.     He  was  now  exalted  to 
that  fphere  in  which  his  talents  Ihone  to  the  greateft 
advantage.     In  courage  and  conduct  he  equalled 
the  moft  renowned  of  his  cotemporaries  •,   but  he 
excelled  them  all  in  fraud  and  diflimulation.    By 
Nw  69.  £  e  theie 
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A.C.  «6453.thefe  qualities  he  gained  the  afcendency  over  Fair- 
fax, while  he  was  no  more  than  the  fecorid  officer 
in  the  army.  His  views  were  expanded  by  iuccefs : 
his  firit  principles  of  republican  equality  fhrunk 
before  the  flame  of  his-  ambition  •,  and  having  tafted 
the  iweets  of  unlimited  command,  he  now  afpired 
at  the  fovereign  authority. 

Aimiof dif-  The  people  cxprefled  little  or  no  refentment  at 
t^  rar~  the  diffolutiou  of  the  parliament.  On  the  contrary, 
he  received  congratulatory  addreffes  from  the  fleet* 
the  army,  the  chief  corporations  and  counties,  and 
from  divers  congregations  of  the  faints  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  royalifls  and  prefbyte- 
rians  were  pleafed  at  the  fubjection  of  a  party  which 
had  ruined  the  king's  friends,  and  expelled  the 
others  from  parliament.  The  independent  faction 
at  this  time  included  two  fects,  which,  though 
concurring  in  republican  principles,  differed  widely 
in  every  other  fentiment.  Thefe  were  the  mille- 
narians  or  fifth  monarchy-men,  and  the  deifts. 
The  firft,  which  was  the  moft  numerous  party, 
affirmed  that  dominion  was  founded  on  grace  : 
that  all  diftinction  of  magiftracy  ought  to  be  abo- 
lifhed,  except  the  authority  acquired  by  fuperior 
piety  and  holinefs ;  they  expected  Chrift's  iecond 
coming  •,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  faints 
mould  govern  upon  earth.  The  deifts  were  the 
affertors  of  unbounded  liberty,  both  in  religion 
and  government  ;  at  lead  they  claimed  more  free- 
dom than  they  could  expect  to  enjoy  under  any 
regular  adminiftration.  Martin,  Harrington,  and 
Sidney,  were  the  leaders  of  this  clafs,  which  Crom- 
well hated,  becanfe,  being  free  of  fanaticifm,  they 
were  not  within  the  fphere  of  his  operation.  Thcfe 
he  reproached  as  heathens  ;  but  attached  himfelf 
to  the  millenarians,  upon  whofe  enthufiafm  he 
could  work  with  the  utmoft  facility. 

Though 
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Though  he  had  already  aflumed  the  fupreme  au-  A- c  l653- 
thority,  he  thought  proper  to  amufe  them  with  the  cromw^ii 
appearance  of  a  commonwealth.     He  firft  of  all  convokes 
juftified  his  conduct  in  dtflblving  the  parliament,  by  L 
a  declaration  figned  by  all  the  principal  officers  of 
the  fleet  and  army.     Then  he  refolved,  with  their 
concurrence,    that  the  fovereign  power  fhould    be 
veiled  in  one  hundred  and  forty -four  perfons,  under 
the  denomination  of  a  parliament.     Nothing  could 
be  more  dextrous  than  Cromwell's  choice  of  thele 
members,  who  were  wretches  of  the  Joweft  birth, 
and  meaneft  intellects,  fo  entirely  devoid  of  know- 
ledge and  experience   in  affairs,  that   he   foreiaw 
they  would  foon  be  obliged  to  refign  the  reins  they 
were  fo  ill  qualified  to  manage.     He  fent  a  written 
order  to  each  in  particular,  requiring  him  to  re- 
pair to  Whitehall  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  when, 
after  having  harangued  them  in  a  tedious,  confufed 
difcourfe,  he  delivered  to   them  an  inftrument  on 
parchment,  figned  by  himfelf,  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army*  importing,  That  the  whole, 
or  any  forty  of  them,  fhould  be  vefted  with  fove- 
reign   power   to    govern    the   nation  :     That  all 
the  fubjects  of  England,   Scotland,    and  Ireland, 
mould  be  bound  to  obey  them  till  the  third  day  of 
November,  in  the  following   year:  That,  before 
the  expiration  of  this  term,  they  mould  elect  a  like 
number  of  reprefentatives  to  fucceed  them  in  the 
fovereign  authority  for  one  year  •,  and  that,  for  the 
future,  there  mould  be  an  annual  rotation  of  par- 
liaments.    Thus  authorifcd,  they  voted  themfelves 
a  parliament,   chofe  Mr.  Roufe  for  their  fpeaker  j 
and  being  chiefly  compofed  of  fifth  monarchy  men, 
anabapifts,  antinomians,    and   independents,    they 
chofe   eight-gifted  members  to  feek  the  Lord  in 
prayer.     They  began  the  exercife  of  their  function, 
by  deliberating  upon  the  abolition  of  the  clergy, 
the  tithes,  the  univerfities,   the  court  of  chancery, 
E  e  2  and 
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A.C.  1653  and  the  common  law,  in  lieu  of  which  they  intend- 
ed to  eftablifh  the  Mofaical  inftitution.  The  fana- 
tics of  this  age  feemed  particularly  attached  to  the 
Old  Teftament,  from  which  they  borrowed  the 
names  they  commonly  beftowed  upon  their  chil- 
dren :  the  appellations  of  James,  John,  Peter,  and 
Andrew,  were  now  rejected  for  thofe  of  Hezekiah, 
Habakkuk,  Jofhua,  and  Zerobabel.  Whole  fen- 
tences  were  fometimes  ufed  as  chriftian  names,  fuch 
as  "  Stand  fail  on  high,  Stringer  ;  Fight  the  good 
"  fight  of  faith,  White;  God  reward.  Smart;" 
the  Ten  Commandments  were  included  in  the  pre- 
,  nomen  of  one  perfon  ;  and  one  of  the  moft  remark- 

Whitelock.      ,  ,  ,         f    r      ,  .  ,. 

clarendon,  able  members  of  this  parliament  was  a  praying 

leatherfeller  called  "  Praife  God,  Barebones." 
^ementon  The  Provinces  °f  Holland  and  Zealand  finding 
the coaft  of  themfelves  grievoufly  diftreffed  by  the  war,  and  the 
progrefs  they  had  made  towards  a  negotiation  be- 
ing  fruftrated  by  the  difFolution  of  the  parliament, 
tne  States-general  now  appointed  four  ambafladors 
to  treat  with  the  new  legiflature  of  England.  While 
they  were  employed  in  drawing  up  inftructions  for 
thele  envoys,  admiral  Tromp,  with  an  hundred 
fhips,  fell  in  with  the  Engliih  fleet  commanded  by 
Monk,  Dean,  Penn,  and  Lawfon.  They  engaged 
on  the  third  day  of  June,  near  the  coaft  of  Flan- 
ders, and  fought  with  equal  courage,  until  night 
parted  them.  Dean  was  killed  in  the  action;  never- 
thelefs  the  Englifh  renewed  the  battle  next  day  ; 
and  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  retire  with  great 
lofs  :  for,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  engage- 
ment, the  Englim  were  reinforced  by  Blake,  with 
eighteen  fail  of  frefli  mips.  The  victors  purfued 
them  to  the  coaft  of  Holland,  and  totally  inter- 
rupted the  Dutch  commerce,  until  the  gallant 
Tromp  had  refitted  his  mips,  and  thought  himfeif 
in  a  condition  to  face  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
8 

Though 
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Though  ftill  inferior  in  ftrength  to  the  Englifh,  A- c<  l653- 
he  hoifted  fail,  and  bore  down  upon  them  as  theyAnother 
lay  offtheTexel.  .On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  ™?,*fflhc 
the  two  fleets  attacked  each  other  with  uncommonTe*e^n 
impetuofity ;  and  the  battle  raged  from  morning  i-romp^" 
till  night  without  any  fenfible  advantage  to  either flLan»  3ndu 

r  J  XT  i  T-  u    •  •    •         i      i          r  the  Dutch 

fide.     Next  day,  Trump  being  joined    by  feven  fleet  dem- 
and  twenty  fhips,  engaged  anew ;    and,    during*1* 
that  whole  day,  the  victory  continued  in  fufpence. 
Tromp  being  refolved  to  conquer  or  die,    renewed 
the  battle  on  the  third  day,    and  was  fhot  through 
the  heart  with  a  mufket-ball,  while  he  flood  upon 
the  deck,  with  his  fword  drawn,  encouraging  his 
men  with  the  mod  heroic  ardour.     The  death  of 
this  great  man  difcouraged  his  officers  from  con- 
tinuing   the   engagement  -y    and   vice-admiral   De 
Witzen   bore  away,  after  having  loft  thirty  mips, 
that  were  either  funk  or  taken.     Among   the  pri- 
foners  was   vice-admiral  Evertzen.     The  Englifhwhitciock. 
purchafed  this  victory  with  the  lofs  of  two  fhips, 
and  about  five  hundred  men,  including  fome  of- 
ficers of  diftinction.  N  ot.atlon 
Cromwell  ordered  the  fleet  to  be  repaired  withw'Jhthl'0" 
incredible  difpatch,  that  he  might  take  advantageDutch- 
of  the  confirmation  produced  among  the  Dutch  by 
the  death  of  Tromp,  and  the  ruin  of  their  navy. 
But  his  armament  was  difperfed  and  mattered  by  a 
violent  ftorm;  and,  rather   than  load  the  people 
with  new  impofitions,  which  might  have  excited  a 
dangerous  clamour  at  fuch   a  juncture,  he  deter- 
mined to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  States-general. 
The  negotiation  was  accordingly  begun,  and  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  winter.     The  Dutch  am- 
bafiadors  at  firft  met  with  a  very  difagreeable  re- 
ception from  the  new  parliament,  which  confider- 
ed  the  Hollanders  as  wordly-minded  men,  whom 
the   faints  were  under  the  necefiity  of  eradicating 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  before  they  could  begin 
E  e  3                          the 
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A.  c.  1653.  tne  work  of  fubduing  aruichrift.  This  afifembly  of 
fanatics  had  now  fat  five  months,  without  doing 
any  thing  of  importance  •,  and,  during  that  time, 
they  became  the  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt  to 
the  whole  nation.  The  people  exclaimed  againft  fuch 
a  foolifh  legiflature ;  and  Cromwell  was  the  better 
pleafed  at  thefe  expreffions  of  difcontent,  as  the 
parliament,  forgetting  that  they  had  derived  all 
their  authority  from  him  alone,  began  to  pretend 
a  power  from  the  Lord,  and  to  infift  upon  their 
divine  commiflion.  He  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  mingle  his  own  creatures  among  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  afiembly  ;  and  thefe  were  ever  ready  to 
obey  his  fecret  injunctions. 

The  pariia-  On  the  twelfth  day  of  December,  Roufe  the 
SL^their  fpeaker,  and  the  reft  of  Oliver's  dependents,  meet- 
power  to  ihg  at  the  houfe  earlier  than  they  ufed  to  aflemble, 
romweii,  ^^  ^  them  rofe  up  and  propofed,  that,  as  they 
were  unable  to  bear  the  burden  that  was  laid  upon 
them,  they  mould  difiblve  the  parliament,  and  re- 
fign  their  authority  to  thofe  from  whom  it  had 
been  received.  This  propofal  being  approved  by 
the  majority,  they  forthwith  repaired  to  Cromwell 
and  his  council  of  officers,  and  refigned  the  inftru- 
ment  of  government ;  declaring  themlelves  unequal 
to  the  tafk,  which  they  had  unwarily  undertaken. 
General  Harrilbn,  with  about  twenty  other  enthu- 
fiafts,  remaining  in  the  houfe,  placed  one  Moyer 
in  the  chair,  that  the  reign  of  the  faints  might  not 
be  interrupted,  and  began  to  draw  up  protefts 
againft  the  proceedings  cf  their  brethren.  Colo- 
nel White  entering  the  houfe  with  a  detachment  of 
foldiers,  "  Afked  what  they  did  there  ?"  And, 
when  they  anfwered,  **  We  are  feeking  the  Lord  :" 
*'  Then  you  may  go  elfe where  (faid  he)  for,  to 
*'  my  certain  knowledge,  he  has  not  been  here 
*'  thefe  feveral  years.'' 

The 
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The  council  of  officers,  by  virtue  of  the  autho-  A c-  )6S3. 
rity  which  the  parliament  had  refigned  into  their  who  ischo 
hands,  declared  that  the  power  of  the  government  fen  Pro-CM> 
fhould  be  veiled  in  the  perfon  of  Oliver  Cromwell, teftor- 
with  the  title  of  Protector  \  and  that  he  mould  be 
affifted  by  a  council  of  one  and  twenty  perfons. 
On  the  fixteenth  day  of  December,  they  afiembled 
the  commifiloners  for  the  great- feal,  with  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing informed  them  of  Cromwell's  being  chofen  pro- 
tector, they  recited,  in  their  hearing,  a  writing, 
intitled,  The  Act  of  Government.  It  imported, 
That  the  protector  mould  convoke  a  parliament 
once  in  three  years  :  That  no  parliamen:  mould  be 
diflblved,  till  after  it  had  fat  five  months  :  That 
the  protector  mould  approve  all  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment wiihin  twenty  days  after  their  being  prefent- 
ed,  otherwife  they  mould  be  pafled  without  his  af- 
fent :  That  his  council  mould  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  one  and  twenty  perfons ;  and  that,  immedia- 
tely after  his  death,  the  council  mould  chufe-  a  new 
protector  :  That  no  fucceeding  protector  mould  be 
general  of  the  army ;  but  that  he  mould  have  the 
power  of  peace  and  war :  and  that  he  mould  be  au- 
thorized to  enact  laws,  by  the  advice  of  his  council, 
during  the  intervals  of  parliament.  This  act  being 
rehearfed,  Oliver  took  an  oath  to  obferve  it;  then 
he  was  conducted  to  Whitehall  with  great  cere- 
mony, Lambert  carrying  the  fword  of  It  ate  before 
him.  He  was  honoured  with  the  epithets  of  "  Your  whteiock. 
"  Highnefs,"  and  "My  Lord  Protector-,"  andj£k™don' 
he  was  proclaimed  in  London,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  were  now  united 
under  his  government. 

The   negotiation  for  a  treaty  with  Holland  was  A.C.  165*. 
at  length  brought  to  a  period;  and  Cromwell  did  Peace  with 
jiot  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  eagernefs  with  Holla1™- 
which  the  enemy  defjred  an  accommodation.     By 
Ee  4  the 
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A.  c.  i654.  the  treaty  they  confented  to  pay   the  compliment 

to  the  Britifh  flag  :  They  abandoned  the   intereft 

of  Charles  :  They  engaged  to  pay  eighty-five  thou- 

fand  pounds,  as  indemnification  for  loftes,  and  re- 

flore  the  ifle  of  Polerone  to  the  Englifh  Eaft-India 

company.     Among   the  firfl  ads  of  Cromwell's 

fovereignty  was   the  execution  of  Mr.  Vowel  and 

colonel  Gerard,  two  cavaliers,  who  had  hatched  a 

confpiracy  againft  his   life:  they  were  tried  and 

found  guilty  by  an  high  commifiion  court,  which 

now  took  the  place  of  juries.     Vowel  was  hanged 

JfhtLbporher  and   Gerard   beheaded  on  Tower-hill.     The  fame 

tuguefe  am-  fcafTold  ferved  for  the  execution  of  Don  Pantaleon 

^d,or,he-  Sa,  knight  of  Malta,  and  brother  to  the  Portuguefe 

headed  for  ,      «•    i  TT     i      j  i       -VT 

murder.  ambauador.  He  had  come  upon  the  New-exchange 
with  armed  attendants,  in  quell  of  this  very  Gerard, 
by  whom  he  had  been  affronted  on  the  preceding 
day.  He  miftook  another  man  for  the  colonel, 
and  aflaflinated  him  on  the  fpot.  Several  perfons 
were  wounded  in  the  fcuffle,  by  his  attendants. 
He  retired  to  his  brother's  houfe,  which  was  im- 
mediately furrounded  by  the  populace,  who  de- 
manded the  murderer,  and  threatened  to  drag  him 
out  by  violence.  Cromwell  being  informed  of  the 
tranfaciion,  fent  a  party  of  foldiers  for  the  fame 
purpofe  i  and  the  ambaifador  was  obliged  to  deli- 
ver up  his  brother,  with  ail  his  aflbciates.  He  was 
forthwith  committed  to  the  Tower  •,  and  the  pro- 
tector lent  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  remonftrances  and 
intreaties  of  the  ambaflador.  Don  Pantaleon  fuf- 
fered  decapitation,  and  all  his  accomplices  were 
hanged  at  Tyburn.  John  IV.  king  of  Portugal 
complained  of  this  outrage  upon  the  law  of  nations ; 
but  he  received  no  fatisfaftion,  and  yet  forbore  to 
recal  his  ambaffador. 

Charles  II.  had  offered  to  ferve  on  board  the 
Dutch  fleet  during  the  war ;  but  the  States  declin- 
ed the  propofal.  He  ftill  remained  at  Paris,  fub- 
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filling  on  a  miferable  penfion  from  the  court  ofA-c-i6s*' 
France,  which  was  very  ill  paid ;  and  now  he  had 
the  mortification  to  fee  monfieur  Bordeux  appointed 
ambafiador   to  the  protector  of  England.     From 
this  circumftance  he  concluded,  that  he  mould  be 
obliged  to  quit  France  j  and,  in  order  to  fave  himfelf 
the  difgrace  of  a  formal  difmiflion,  he  gave  notice 
to  Mazarine  that  he  intended   to  retire  from  the 
French  dominions.     The  cardinal  was  glad  to  find 
himfelf  thus   anticipated  :    he  promifed  to  pay  up 
the  arrears,  and  continue  his  penfion  j  and  the  king 
received  at  that  time  another  imall  fupply  which 
enabled  him  to  remove  himfelf  with  decency.  Prince  The  k,-ng 
Rupert  had  juft  arrived  at  Nantz,  and  his   fleet rttires  t» 
being  fold   to  the  cardinal,  Charles  touched  the  Cojognc> 
money.     The  prince  retired  to  Germany,   and  the  clarendon. 
king  fixed  his  refidence  at  Cologne. 

Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  who  had  left  Clanrickard  as  his  deputy 
in  Ireland.  The  Irifti  of  Ulfter  refufed  to  obey  this 
nobleman,  although  he  was  a  catholic.  They 
choie  a  council,  which  they  vefted  with  the  admi- 
niftration  of  their  affairs  ;  and  fent  deputies  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  with  an  offer  to  put  him  in  pof- 
feflion  of  Ireland:  but  this  he  declined,  becaufe  he 
looked  upon  their  affairs  as  defperate.  Clanrickard  Mifery  of 
finding  it  impoflible  to  do  any  thing  for  the  king's  the  native 
fervice,  obtained  his  majefty's  permifTion  to  quit Infh 
that  kingdom  ;  and  left  the  Irifh  catholics  expofed 
to  all  the  feverity  of  the  Englilh  commanders,  who 
retaliated  the  cruelties  they  had  exercifed  upon  the 
proteftants.  Many  died  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon executioner ;  a  great  number  perimed  by  fa- 
mine i  above  one  hundred  thoufand  were  permitted 
to  go  and  ferve  foreign  .princes.  The  families  that 
remained  were  chiefly  tranfported  into  the  province 
i>f  Connaught,  where  a  fmall  pittance  of  land  was 
allotted  for  their  fubfiftence  ->  while  their  eftates 

were 
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A.  c.  1654  were  either  divided  among  the  foldiers  and  adven- 
turers who  had  contributed  to  the  expence  of  the 
war,  or  confifcated  and  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Englifh  republic.  Fleetwood,  who  married  Ire- 
ton's  widow,  was  promoted  to  the  government  of 
the  ifland  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  fucceeded  in  that 
command  by  Henry  Cromwell,  fecond  fon  of  the 
Bate.  protector. 

Cromwell  Cromwell,  according  to  the  act  of  government, 
calls  a  new  iffued  out  writs  for  a  new  parliament,  excluding 
parliament,  however  all  thofe  who  had  carried  arms  for  the 
king.  They  met  on  the  third  day  of  September, 
and  the  protestor  harangued  them  in  the  Painted- 
chamber.  He  informed  them  of  the  fteps  he  had 
taken  for  modelling  the  new  government  -,  affured 
them  of  his  upright  intentions  ;  recapitulated  what 
he  had  done  for  the  nation ;  told  them  he  had 
convoked  a  free  parliament  -,  and  that  he  did  not 
pretend  to  be  their  mafter,  but  their  fellow-labourer. 
Notwithftanding  all  the  pains  he  had  taken  to 
procure  a  favourable  parliament,  he  foon  found 
himfelf  difappointed  in  his  endeavours.  They 
chofe  Lenthall  their  fpeaker,  at  his  recommenda- 
tion ;  but  their  firft  deliberations  were  employed  in 
examining  the  nature  of  that  authority  by  which 
they  had  been  convoked.  Cromwell  had  too 
many  friends  in  the  houfe  to  believe  this  inquiry 
would  be  brought  to  any  determination  •,  never- 
thelefs,  he  would  not  tamely  fuffer  his  power  to 
become  the  fubject  of  difpute.  He  therefore  fum- 
moned  them  to  the  Painted- chamber,  where  he 
talked  to  them  in  a  flile  quite  different  from  that 
which  he  had  ufed  in  his  firft  harangue.  He  faid, 
they  aiTumed  too  much  liberty  in  questioning  the 
eftablifhsd  government,  from  whence  they  derived 
all  their  authority  j  for,  if  they  were  not  lawfully 
affembled,  they  had  no  power  to  deliberate.  At 
their  return  co  the  houfs,  they  found  a  guard  at 

the 
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the  door,  which  would  not  fuffer  any  member  to  A- c-l654- 
enter,  until  he  had  figned  a  recognition,  by  which 
he  promifcd  to  be  faithful  to  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  that  he 
would  never  confent  to  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment, eftablifhed  under  a  protestor  and  parliament. 
A  good  number  who  refufed  to  lubfcribe  this  en- 
gagement were  excluded  from  the  houfe;  and 
many  figned  it  with  no  other  view  than  that  of 
having  opportunities  to  thwart  his  meafures.  Seve- 
ral members  engaged  in  a  confpiracy,  formed 
chiefly  by  the  cavaliers,  to  take  arms  in  different  which  u 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Cromwell  having  received  ?0Uv«d.lyd 
intelligence  of  this  fcheme  from  his  fpies,  antici- 
pated the  purpofe  of  his  enemies,  by  diflblving  the 
parliament  eleven  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  fixed  by  the  aft  of  government ;  and  he  gave 
them  to  underftand,  at  parting,  that  he  knew 
feveral  members  were  engaged  in  a  plot  againft  the 
adminiftration.  c£ndon 

In  two  days  after  their  diflblution,  he  ordered 
major  Wildam  to  be  arrefted,  and  found  upon  him 
a  declaration,  containing  the  reafons  that  ought  to 
induce  the  Englifh  people  to  take  arms  againft  the 
ufurper  Cromwell.  Some  other  perfons,  republi- 
cans as  well  as  royalifts,  were  apprehended  on  the 
fame  account.  The  king  had  received  frequent 
intimations  from  his  friends  in  England,  that  the 
government  of  the  prote&or  was  odious  to  the 
whole  nation  •,  and  he  concluded,  that  all  the  ene- 
mies of  Cromwell  were  well-wifhers  to  him  and 
his  family  ;  though  this  was  a  very  falfe  conclufion. 
The  royalifts,  on  the  fuppofition  that  they  would  A-  c-'6ss- 
be  joined  by  the  presbyterians  for  the  king's  refto- 
ration,  and  in  all  probability  by  the  army,  which 
was  now  difcontented  with  Cromwell,  formed  the 
plan  of  two  infurreclions.  This  was  communi- 
cated to  Charles,  who  approved  the  fcheme,  order- 
ed 
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A.  c.  1655,  ed  the  necefTary  commiffions  to  be  expedited  ;  and 
the  day  being  fixed,  repaired  incognito  to  Zealand, 
that  he  might  be  at  hand,  in  cafe  the  enterprize 
Ihould  be  crowned  with  fuccefs.  Wilmot,  now 
created  earl  of  Rochefter,  and  Sir  Jofeph  Wagftaff 
came  over  privately  to  London.  In  a  confultation 
with  the  royalifts,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  earj 
Ihould  conduct  the  undertaking  in  the  north  -,  and 
that  Wagftaff  mould  command  the  infurrection  in 
infurreaion  the  weft.  He  accordingly  fet  out  for  Sarum  ;  and 
afiftTinThe  naving  joined  Mr.  Penruddock,  Jones,  and  Grove, 
weft,  under  who  had  aflfembled  about  two  hundred  horfe, 
WagS1  entered  Salifbury  in  time  of  the  affize.  They  took 
poffeffion  of  the  gates  and  the  market-place,  feized 
the  judges  and  meriff;  and  proclaimed  king 
Charles :  but  finding  themfelves  difappointed  in 
their  expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  inhabitants, 
they  quitted  the  town,  and  retreated  to  the  weft- 
ward.  Being  purfued  by  a  troop  of  horfe  that 
happened  to  be  quartered  in  that  neighbourhood, 
they  were  feized  with  fuch  a  panic,  that  they  threw 
down  their  arms  and  furrendered.  WagftafF 
efcaped ;  but  Penruddock,  Jones,  and  Grove,  were 

wh?tdo°ck,  taken  and  execuced-  The  earl  of  Rochefter  find- 
ing nothing  prepared  for  a  rifing  in  Yorkfhire, 
thought  proper  to  poftpone  the  attempt;  and 
found  means  to  retire  to  the  continent.  Charles 
about  this  time  difcovered,  that  all  his  meafures 
had  been  for  fome  time  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own 
domeftics,  called  Manning,  who  maintained  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  Thurloe  the  protector's  fecretary; 
and  this  traitor  was  mot  in  the  caftle  belonging  to 
the  duke  of  Newburgh.  All  oppofition  was  now 
at  an  end,  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England.  The 
earl  of  Glencairn,  who  commanded  the  Highlan- 
ders that  flood  out  for  the  king,  had  made  his 
peace  with  the  government ;  and  Middleton,  who 
fucceeded  him  in  that  command,  was  in  the  courfe 

of 
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of  the  laft  year  totally  defeated  by  a  detachmentA'  c«  »?ss 
of  Monk's  army  under  Morgan. 

Oliver,  at  length,  found  leifure  to  convert  his  Cromweii 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  The"^™,? 
famous  war  of  Germany,  which  had  raged  for*'1*1.1116 
thirty  years,  in  confequence  of  the  palatine's  having Spanurds* 
rafhly  accepted  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  was  now 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Weftphalia.  The 
young  palatine  was  reftored  to  part  of  his  domini- 
ons •,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  members 
that  compofe  the  Germanic  body  were  fixed  and 
afcertained.  Guftavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden, 
to  whofe  valour  the  proteftant  intereft  in  the  empire 
had  been  fo  much  indebted,  was  fucceeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  daughter  Chriftina ;  and  that  prin- 
cefs,  tired  of  the  fatigues  of  royalty,  had  refigned 
the  crown  to  her  kinfman  Charles  Guftavus,  who 
trod  in  the  fteps  of  the  great  Adolphus;  and 
extended  his  conquefts  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Baltic.  In  France,  cardinal  Richelieu  had  fomen- 
ted the  troubles  againft  Charles  I.  of  England,  that 
he  might  not  interfere  with  the  cardinal's  defign 
of  humbling  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  His  fucceflbr 
Mazarine  purfued  the  fame  plan  of  politics  too  far; 
for,  inftead  of  fupporting  the  balance  between  the 
king  and  parliament,  he  fuffered  Charles  to  be  de- 
prefled,  and  a  much  more  formidable  power  to 
rife  from  his  ruins.  He  facrificed  the  interefts  of 
Charles  II.  to  his  fear  of  difobliging  the  common- 
wealth, by  which  he  was  fo  little  regarded,  that 
their  fleet  attacked  the  French  navy  on  their  way 
to  the  relief  of  Dunkirk,  which  was  befieged  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  cardinal  digefted  the  infuk ; 
and  lent  an  ambafiiidor  to  London,  to  folieit  the 
friendfhip  of  the  republic.  With  refpect  to 
Charles  1.  the  court  of  Spain  had  manifefted  the 
fame  inglorious  indifference,  or  rather  counte- 
nanced the  ambaflador  Cardenas  in  a  fcancklcus  parti- 
ality 
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A.C.  1635.  anty  for  Che  parliament.  Since  the  martyrdom  of 
that  unhappy  prince,  they  had  indeed  received  lord 
Cottington  and  chancellor  Hyde,  as  ambafladors 
from  young  Charles ;  but  they  received  them 
coldly,  and  difappointed  them  in  the  purport  of 
their  embaflfy,  which  was  to  obtain  fome  affiftance 
foe  their  neceffitous  prince.  Afcham,  fent  thither 
by  the  parliament,  as  their  envoy,  was  afiafiinated 
by  fome  Iriih  officers  at  Madrid ;  and  ths  court  of 
Spain  either  could  not  or  would  not  deliver  up  the 
perpretrators  of  this  outrage,  though  one  of  them 
actually  fuffered  by  the  hands  of  juftice.  Perhaps 
this  incident  might  irritate  the  refentment  of  the 
protector.  He  ought,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  found  policy,  to  have  fupported  the  declining 
fortunes  of  Spain  againft  the  victorious  houfe  of 
Bourbon ;  but  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  who  was  nearly  connected 
with  France  ;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  take  any 
ftep  which  might  difoblige  his  new  ally,  whofe 
friendship  he  had  eagerly  courted.  Befides,  Crom- 
well was  influenced  by  religious  motives.  He 
thought  his  alliance  with  France  would  enable  him 
to  procure  fome  indulgence  for  the  proteftants  of 
that  kingdom.  He  looked  upon  the  Spaniards  as 
a  people  bigotted  to  the  fuperftitions  of  popery,  and 
flaves  to  the  inquifition,  which  he  abhorred.  Thofe 
religious  prejudices  form  a  ftrong  contrail  in  the 
character  of  this  great  ufurper.  He  thought  it 
necefTary  to  gild  the  morning  of  hjs  protectorfhip 
with  fome  fignal  exploit.  He  thirfted  after  the 
wealth  of  the  Spanilh  Weft-Indies  i  he  was  impor- 
tuned and  flattered  by  the  fubtle  Mazarine  :  and, 
on  thde  confiderations,  he  determined  to  wage  war* 
with  the  Spanifh  branch  of  ths  houfe  of  Auftria. 
v&iabks  Immediately  after  his  elevation  to  the  protector- 
make  an  fhip}  he  fent  Blake  with  a  fleet  into  the  Mediter- 
•mnpm  lranean,  to  chaftife  the  corfairs  of  Algier,  who  had 
st.  Domin-  committed 

go, 
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committed  depredations  on  the  Englifh  traders.  A-c-l6ss- 
Another*  having  ort  board  Venables  with  fivethou- 
fand  foldiers,  fet  fail  for  the  Weft  Indies,  under 
the  command  of  admiral  Penn,  to  whom  Cromwell 
delivered  his  orders  fealed  up,. that  he  fhould  not 
know  their  purport  until  he  had  reached  a  certain 
latitude.  By  thefe  he  was  directed  to  make  a  de- 
fcent  upon  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola;  and  attack 
the  capital  St.  Domingo.  In  April  they  defcried 
the  ifland  5  and  at  fight  of  their  fleet  the  Spaniards 
abandoned  their  town  ;  but  when  they  faw  Venables 
landing  his  foldiers  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  place,  they  recovered  their  fpirits^  returned  to 
their  habitations,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  The  Englifh  were  fo  fatigued  by  a  long 
march  in  a  hot  climate,  without  water  to  quench 
their  thirft,  that  when  they  arrived  at  St.  Domingo, 
they  could  hardly  ftand  under  their  arms.  They 
were  immediately  repulfed,  and  obliged  to  reimbark 
with  precipitation,  leaving  on  the  ifland  a  confider- 
able number  of  their  men  killed  and  wounded. 
After  this  mifcarriage,  the  fleet  fleered  to  Jamaica,  but  take  rh« 
which  they  conquered,  almoft  without  oppofition.  jfla"J^ 
Having  left  fome  troops  in  this  ifland,  they  return- 
ed to  England ;  and  the  protector  was  fo  exafpe- 
rated  at  their  having  failed  in  the  attempt  upon 
Hifpaniola,  that  he  ordered  Penn  and  Venables  to 
be  lent  prifoners  to  the  Tower.  Neverthelefs,  he  Baker 
took  care  to  reinforce  the  garrifon  at  Jamaica;  and  clarendon, 
that  ifland  foon  became  aflourifhing  colony. 

The  king  of  Spain  was  no  fooner  informed  of 
thefe  hoftilities,  than  he  iffued  orders  for  confif- 
cating  all  the  effects  belonging  to  the  Englifh  in 
his  dominions  ;  and  the  Spanifh  trade  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hollanders :  fo  that  they  were  foon 
indemnified  for  the  lofles  they  had  fuftained  in  the 
war  with  England.  On  the  twenty-third  day  of 
October,  Oliver  publifhed  the  peace  with  France,  on.-er  «i- 

•  •    I    gapes  in  a 
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A.  c.  1655.  which  was    no  other  than   a  renewal   of  ancient 
treaties.     Knowing  how  much  he  was  hated  by  the 
royalifts,   "prefbyterians,    independents,    and    even 
by  fome   officers  of  diftindion  in   the   army ;  he 
thought  he  could  not  be  too  much  on  his  guard 
againlt  infurrection,   and  took  his  precaucions  ac- 
cordingly.    On  pretence  of  keeping  the  caviliers 
in  awe,  he  divided  England  into  eleven  provinces  ; 
and  each  of  thefe  he  affigned  to   a  major  general, 
who  governed  without  controul.     Theft  officers, 
vefted  with  unlimited  powers,  became  real  tyrants; 
and  opprefTed  the  people  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
protector  was  obliged  to  abridge  their  authority. 
A.  c.  1656.      In  tne  mean  time,  Blake  being  joined  by  Mon- 
Biakede-    tague,  cruifed  for  fome  time   off  Cadiz,  in  hope 
spaniel-  of  intercepting  the  plate-fleet  from  the  Weft-Indies ; 
lams  at  th«  but  they  were  obliged  by  want  of  water  to  fleer  for 

bav  of  Santa  n  i      i          •  •       o  •    L.  r  n  • 

ciar,  Portugal,  leaving  captain  Stayner  with  leven  mips 
on  the  ftation.  This  officer  in  a  few  days  defcried 
the  galleons,  to  which  he  gave  chace.  The  Spanifh 
admiral  and  two  of  his  captains  ran  their  vefTek 
aftiore  ;  but  two  mips  richly  laden  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englilh,  and  two  were  fet  on  fire.  In 
one  of  thefe  the  marquis  of  Badajox  perimed  with 
his  wife  and  daughter.  When  the  prizes  arrived 
at  Portfmouth,  the  protector  gave  order,  that  the 
treafure  mould  be  conveyed  to  London  in  waggons, 
which  proceded  through  the  ftreets  in  triumph. 
Blaks  having  received  intelligence  that  the  fleet 
from  Peru  had  taken  fhelter  among  the  Canaries, 
failed  thither;  and  found  them  in  the  bay  of  Santa 
Cruz,  in  a  very  formidable  pofture  of  defence.  The 
bay  was  fortified  by  a  caftle  and  feven  forts,  united 
by  a  line  of  communication.  Don  Diego  Diagues 
the  Spanifh  admiral  had  moored  his  fmaller  vefTels 
clcfe  to  the  more,  and  the  larger  galleons  farther 
cut,  with  their  broadiides  to  the  Tea.  Blake,  far 
from  being  difcouraged  by  this  warlike  difpofition, 

took 
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took  tfie  opportunity  of  a  w^nd  blowing  into  the  A.  0.1656. 
bayj   and  attacked  them  with  irrefiflibie  impetu- 
ofity.       After  an    obllinate  difpute,    the   enemy 
abandoned   their  galleons,  which  were  let  on  fire 
and  deftroyed ;    and   the  wind  mitting,    fo  as  to 
blow  from  the  fhore,  enabled  the  Englim  admiral 
to  weather  the  bay,  where  otherwife  he  muft  ha\fe 
been  expofed  to  luch  a  fevere  fire  from  the  forts, 
as  in  all  probability  would  have   made  him  repent 
of  his   rafh  enterprize.     This  great  officer,  in  hisandd,:«m 
return  to  England,  died  of  the  dropfy,  to  the  un-  JJJ22°W 
fpeakable   regret  of  Cromwell,  who  honoured  his 
corpie  with    a  very  magnificent  funeral.     Blake 
had  diitmguifhed   himfelf  by  his  valour  and  con- 
duct, as  a^general  in  the  fervice  of  the  parliament:, 
and  was  turned  of  fifty  before  he  commenced  fea- 
officer.    He  was  an  inflexible  republican,  of  honour 
and  probity  :  he  difapproved  of  Cromwell's  uf'.ir- 
pation,  though  he  continued  in  the  fervice  of  his  rhren,..on 
country,  whole   battles  he  fought  with  aftonifhing  Thu.w 
valour  and  fuccefs. 

•;mwell  feemed  defirous  of  conciliating  the  The  nature 
affcftion   of   the   people    by   an  upright  admini- of  Crom- 

TM         Li  r\\      a        -i     •      j  -well'sadiri- 

itration.  The  benches  were  filled  with  judges  of  nitration, 
integrity,  who  did  juftice  without  refpecl:  of  per- 
ibns.  !  he  narure  of  his  government  obliged  him 
to  aft  arbitrarily  in  fome  particular  inftances,  fuch 
as  the  cafes  of  Vane  and  Lilburn,  whole  great  credit 
with  the  republicans  required  that  he  mould  for 
fome  time  confine  them  in  prifon.  For  his  own 
fafety  he  likewiie  found  it  neceflfary  to  deprive 
Harrilon,  Overton,  Rich,  and  Okey,  of  their  com- 
miffions,  becauie  they  had  great  influence  in  the 
army,  and  declared  themfelves  his  implacable  ene- 
mies, when  he  aflumed  the  office  of  proteftor. 
Stncl  difcipline  was  maintained  among  the  troops. 
That  a  regular  church  might  be  maintained,  he 
eftablimed  comrniiTioners,  .partly  ecclefiaftics, 
NUMB.  LXX.  F  f  .  partly 
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A.C.  1656-  partly  laymen,  , who,  under  the  name  of  Try ers, 
examined  the   morals   and  qualifications  of  thofe 
•who  were  candidates  for  the  miniftry  ;  and  fuch 
as  were  admitted  they  prefented  occafionally  to  the 
livings  that  were  formerly  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 
Full  liberty  of  conference  he  allowed  to  all  but 
papifts  and  prelatifts  •,  and  even  the  clergy  of  the 
Englifh   church   were    leis   reftrained   under   his 
government,  than  they  had  been  by  the  republican 
parliament.     He  bridled  the  royalifts  by  his  army 
and  fpies,  who  infmuated  themfelves  into  all  their 
fecret  councils.     He  was  likewife  well  acquainted 
with  every  tranfadtion  in  the  court  of  Charles  -,  for, 
after  the  execution  of  Manning,  he  found  means 
to  corrupt  Sir  Richard  Willis,  who  was  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
knew  the  fecret  defigns  of  the  king  and  all  his 
adherents.       He   feemed    to  be    apprehenfive  of 
afTaffination.     Colonel  Titus,  under  the  name  of 
Allen,  had  written  a  pamphlet,  intitled,    "  Killing 
"  no  murder,"  on  purpole  to  iniligate  fome  perfon 
to  deftroy  the  tyrant  in  this  manner.     Cromwell 
took  occafion  to  declare    that  fuch   affafiinations 
were  bale  and  unmanly  j  and  therefore  he  would 
not  be  the  firft  to  praclife  them  upon  his  enemies : 
but  mould  the  cavaliers  make  any  fuch  attempt 
upon  his  life,  he  would  find  inftruments  to  exter- 
minate   the  whole  royal  family.     The  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Scotland  was  vefted  in  a  council,  confiding 
chiefly  of  Engliih  members,  and  lord  Broghill  was 
appointed  preiident.     In  order  to  curb  the  nobility, 
the  protector  aboliflied  vafTalage,  and  revived  the 
office  of  juftice  of  peace,  which  king  James  had 
introduced.     Hefupported  along  line  efforts  and 
garrifbns,  from   one  end   of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other :  he   maintained  an  army  of  ten   thoufand 
men,  to  prevent  infurrefcion  and  disturbance.     He 
favoured   the   prelbyterian   clergy,    though    they 

took 
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took  great  freedoms  with  his  perfon  and  govern-  A  c- 165*. 
mentj  but  his  emiffaries  carefully  fomented  the 
animofity  that  prevailed  between  the  reiblutioners 
and  proteflers.  At  this  juncture,  the  enemies  of 
Cromwell  had  well  nigh  obtained  the  completion 
of  all  their  wiflies,  by  an  accident.  The  count  of 
Oldenburg  having  prefented  him  with  fix  fine 
Friefland  coach-horles,  he,  for  his  amufement, 
attempted  to  drive  his  own  equipage  round  Hyde 
Park,  while  his  fecretary  Thurloe  fat  in  the  coach. 
The  horfes  taking  fright,  galloped  off  with  fuch 
violence  of  fpeed,  that  he  could  neither  manage 
the  reins,  direct  their  courfe,  nor  keep  his  feat ; 
but  falling  upon  the  pole,  was  dragged  along  the 
ground  ;  and  a  piftol,  which  he  always  kept  in  his 
pocket,  went  off  in  the  courfe  of  his  career :  yet 
he  elcaped  from  all  thefe  perils,  almoft  unhurt.  Ludiow. 

The  protector  thought  he  had  now  eftablimed  He  calls  an- 
his  authority  on  fuch  a  firm  bails,  that  it  wanted  ^[1>arli*~ 
nothing  but  the  confirmation  of  a  parliament  com- 
pofed  of  members  from  the  three  kingdoms;  and 
this  he   accordingly  convoked  for  the  feventh  day 
of  September  :  but  he  managed  the  elections  with 
fuch  dexterity,  that  a  great  majority  of  his  friends 
was  returned ;  and  above  one   hundred  members 
were    excluded,    becaufe  they  refufed  to  fign  the 
recognition.  •  By  the  firft  act  that  was  paffed,  they 
renounced  Charles  Stuart  •,  by  another,  they  decreed 
the  penalty  of  high-  treafon  againfl  any  perfon  who 
Ihould  make  an  attempt  upoh  i£e  life  of  the  pro  - 
tector.     They  liberally  granted  the  neceffary  fup- 
plies  for   the   fupport  of  the  war,  and  approved 
themfelves,  in  all  their  ^proceeclmgs,  a  parliament 
according  to  Cromwell's  owft.hf  art.    ,  In  the  month  A.  c.  1657. 
of  February,   he   dilcovered   a  confpiracy   hatched  is  ?n  dan£er 
againft  his  life,  by  one  Syndercomb,  a  difbanded  ^^'"^ 
trooper,  who  had  lerved  in  his  own  guards.     This  by  s>n<kr- 
refolute  ibldier  iiad  fcveral  times  'attempted  to  anaf- " 
F  f  2  (mate 
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A.  0.1657.  fmate  the  protestor,  and  very  narrowly  miffed  his 
aim.  He  behaved  at  his  trial  with  undaunted 
refolution,  declaring  that  many  other  perfons  were 
engaged  in  the  lame  defign  •,  and  fpoke  as  if  he 
had  received  undoubted  affurance  of  being  fkreen- 
endon  ec^  ^rom  tne  ^ro^e  of  juftice  i  he  was  convicted 
of  treafon,  and  condemned  to  death ;  but,  on  the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution,  he  was  found 
dead  in  prifon.  A  like  fcheme  was  afterwards 
-  formed  by  fome  anabaptifts,  but  difcovered  and 
fruftrated.  Major-general  Harrifon,  vice-admiral 
Lawfon,  colonel  Rich,  major  Danvers,  and  others 
of  the  anabaptift  perfuafion,  were  apprehended 
and  confined,  on  fufpicion  of  being  concerned  in 
this  conlpiracy. 

The  pariu-       Mean  while  the  parliament  continued  to  exhibit 
ment  make  dajjy  proofs  of  their  complaifance  to  the  protector, 

h'm  a  ten-         .    J   A  i  •       r  j         r  \  u  i  j    i  • 

<jer  of  the  who,  on  his  fide,  ieemed  to  have  changed  his 
wS'he  nature»  in  order  to  iblicit  popularity.  He  carefTed 
e  the  independents,  profeffed  a  particular  affection 
for  the  prefbyterians,  and  pretended  to  have  laid 
afide  all  emnity  to  the  nobility  and  royalifts. 
Colonel  Jephibn,  in  orderto  found  the  inclinations 
of  the  parliament,  moved  that  they  fliould  make 
a  tender  of  the  crown  to  the  protector ;  and  the 
members  expreffed  no  furprize  at  the  propofal  : 
but  when  a  mort;  formal  motion  to  the  lame  pur- 
pofe  was  made  by  alderman  Pack,  the  whole 
houfe  was  filled  with  commotion.  Lambert,  on 
pretence  of  conlcientious  motives,  ftarted  every 
civil  and  religious  objection*  that  occurred  againft 
the  kingly  government,  and  oppofed  the  motion 
at  the  head  of  a  flrong  party  ;  he  had  entertained 
the  hope  of  fucceeding  Cromwell  in  the  protcctor- 
fhip.  In  fpite  of  his  oppoiition,  the  motion  was 
approved  by  a  great  majority  ;  the  frill  brought  in, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  his  high- 
ncfs,  to  remove  the  fcruples  which  might  otherwife 

hinder 
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hinder  him  from  accepting  the  offer.  The  con-  A-  c.  »657. 
ferences  on  this  iubject  lafted  for  feveral  days.  The 
committee  urged  him  with  arguments  and  impor- 
tunities, to  which  he  replied  in  fuch  a  confufed, 
unintelligible  manner,  as  plainly  indicates  that  he 
did  not  defire  to  be  underflood.  He  was  certainly 
ambitious  of  the  crown  •,  and,  in  all  probability, 
the  motion  was  made  with  his  privity  and  concur- 
rence :  but  he  was  ftaggered  and  perplexed  by  the 
violent  oppofition  of  Lambert  and  other  officers. 
He  dreaded  the  army,  which  he  himfelf  had  trained 
to  principles  diametrically  oppofice  to  monarchy, 
and  even  wrought-  up  to  the  mod  defperate  enthu- 
fialm  againft  the  kingly  name  :  he  could  not  even 
gain  over  his  brother-in-law  Defborough,  and 
Fleetwood  who  had  married  his  daughter.  They 
plainly  told  him,  they  would  refign  their  commit 
fions,  fhould  he  accept  of  the  crown  ;  and  detired 
he  would  no  longer  depend  upon  their  fervice  and 
attachment.  A  petition  againft  the  office  of  king, 
fignecl  by  colonel  Pride  and  a  great  number  of 
officers,  was  prefented  to  parliament.  He  was 
given  to  underftand,  that  feveral  perfons  had 
engaged  in  an  afibciation  to  cut  him  off,  immedi- 
ately after  his  elevation  to  the  royal  dignity  :  he 
dreaded  a  mutiny  among  the  troops  j  and  he  is  faid 
to  have  beea  influenced  by  a  pretended  prophecy, 
importing  that  he  fhould  be  very  near  the  throne, 
but  never  wear  the  diadem.  He  had  defined  time 
to  deliberate,  and -appointed  the  eight  clay  of  May 
for  his  anfwer.  In  thrs'  interval,  while  he  fluctu- 
ated between  fear  and -ambition,  he  is  laid  to  have 
undergone  a  vicifiltude  of^the  mofl  anxious  doubts 
and  apprehenfions  :  at  length  his  anfwer  implied 
an  abfolute  refufal. 

The  parliament  acknowledged  this  inftance  They  con- 1 
of  moderation,  in  confirming  his  dignity  of  pro- f^'^J™" 
rector,  and  augmenting  his  power  by  a  fciemn  act,  ^augment 

Ft\<  '-tided, 
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A  c.  i657.  inthled,  "  The  humble  petition  and  advice.5' 
This  empowered  him  to  name  his  fucceflbr  •,  to 
Whiteiock.  convoke  a  yearly  parliament  compofed  of  two 
houfes  :  it  provided  that  no  member  mould  be 
clarendon,  excluded  from  parliament,  except  with  the  confent 
of  the  whole  houfe-,  that  an  annual  revenue  of 
thirteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds  mould  be  levied 
for  the  maintainance  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
the  ordinary  purpofes  of  the  civil  government, 
exclufive  of  what  fums  the  parliament  mould  raife 
on  extraordinary  occafions.  Cromwell  fwore  to  the 
punctual  execution  of  all  thefe  articles ;  and 
appointed  the  twenty-fixth  day  of  June  for  his 
inauguration,  which  was  celebrated  for  the  lecond 
time  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  the  firft  was  defective  in  point  of 
validity  :  then  the  parliament  adjourned  itftlf  to 
the  twentieth  day  of  January. 

Ke  fends  a       ^n  tne  courfe  of  this   year,  the   protector  con- 
reinforce-    eluded  with  France  a  league  offenfive  and  defen- 
troo's  to  the  five,  by  which  he  obliged  himfelf  to  fend  a  rein- 
French       forcement  of  fix  thoufand  Englifh  to  the  French 
army.     He  likewife   ftipulated  that  Mardyke  and 
Dunkirk  mould   be   befieged,    and,  when  taken, 
The  king    delivered  to  Cromwell.     King  Charles,  v/hen  he 
tr^ywhh*  received  the  firft  hint  of  this  negotiation,  fent  a 
Spain.        private  envoy  to  the  arch-duke  Leopold,  governor 
of  the  Low  Countries,  with  propofals  of  engaging 
in  a  league  with  Spain  •,  and  that  prince  embraced 
the  offer,  in  hope  that  the  king  of  England  would 
influence  the  Irim  troops  in  France  to  quit  that 
fervice  and  inlift  in  the  army  of  his  catholic  majefty. 
They  foon  concluded  the  treaty,  by  which  the  king 
was  allowed  to  refide  privately  at  Bruffels,  with  a 
penfion  of  fix  thoufand  livres  a  month,  and  half  as 
much  for  his  brother  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who 
after  his  father's  death,  had  been  fent  to  Holland 
by  order  of  the  parliament :  befides   the  court  of 

Spain 
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Spain  engaged  tofurnilh  Charles  with  fix  thoufand  A- c- l657- 
men,  as  loon  as  he  mould  be  poflefled  of  a  good 
port  in  England.      This  treaty  being  ratified,  the 
king  quitted  Cologne,  and  repaired  to  the  Low 
Countries,  at  the  time  when  Leopold  refigned  that 
government  to  Don  John  of  Auftria,  natural  ion 
to  Philip  IV.     Lord  Mufkerry,    who   commanded 
an   Irifh   regiment    in  France,     abandoned    that 
fervice  at  his  majefty's   defire,    and  joined    the 
Spanim  army  -,  and  four  other  regiments,  confid- 
ing of  Englilh,    Scots,    and   Irifh,   followed  his 
example.      When  the  league  between  France  and 
England  was  figned,  cardinal  Mazarine,  gave  the 
duke  of  York  to  underftand,  that  he  muft  recire 
to  another  country  :   at  the  fame  time  he  difmiffed 
all  the  cavaliers  who  had  entered  into  the  French 
fervice,  and,    among  the   reft,    the  lord  Digby; 
who,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  was  become  earl 
of  Briitol,    and  had  by  this  time  embraced  the 
Roman  catholic  religion.     Cromwell  fent  fix  thou- 
fand veterans  into  France  under  the  command  of 
Reynolds,  who  had  acted  as  his  plenipotentiary  at 
Paris.     In  this  nrft  campaign,  feveral  places  were 
taken    from    the     Spaniards,   and    among  thefe 
Mardyke,  of  which  the  Englifli  troops  were  put 
in  immediate  pofieiTion.     Reynolds  being  drowned 
in  his  pafiage  to  England,  was  fucceeded  in  com- 
mand by  Lockhan,    a  native  of  Scotland,    who 
refided  as  amba&dor  at  Paris. 

After  the  adjournment,  Cromwell  deprived 
Lambert  of  his  commiffion  of  lieutenant-general, 
which  was  beftowcd  upon  Fleetwood ;  but  he  in- 
dulged him  with  a  penfion  of  two  thoufand  pounds, 
on  condition  of  his  living  quietly,  without  difturb- 
ing  the  government :  other  officers  were  alfo  dif- 
mhied  from  the  fervice,  becaufe  the  protector  could 
not  depend  upon  their  attachment.  He  now  pro- 
duced his  eldeit  Ion  Richard  at  court,  as  his  heir 
F  f  4  apparent. 
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A-  c-  1657'  apparent.  He  was  a  man  of  an  inoffenfive,  unam- 
wichard  bitious  character,  who  had  been  married  ibmc 
Sp™rVseat  years,  and  lived  in  the  country  on  a  irnall  eitate, 
fcis  father's  which  he  poflefled  in  right  of  his  wife  :  he  fpent 
his  time  in  ads  of  benevolence.  Far  from  appro- 
ving his  father's  conduct,  he  had  at  the  time  of 
the  late  king's  trial,  fallen  on  his  knees,  and  con- 
jured him  in  the  mod  pathetic  manner  to  fpare  the 
life  of  his  fovereign.  His  brother  Henry  was  by 
this  time  promoted  to  the  government  of  Ireland. 
His  eldeft  filler  had  been  married  to  Mr.  Claypole, 
and  was  the  darling  of  her  father  •,  another  he 
bellowed  upon  the  grandfon  and  heir  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick  •,  a  third  married  lord  vifcount  Falcon- 
bridge  •,  and  a  fourth  lived  in  celibacy. 
c-  Cromwell,  in  order  to  form  a  fort  of  balance  to 
fti-  the  commons,  and  reftore  in  fome  (hape  the  form 
r-  °f  tne  antient  conflitution,  had,  in  the  interval  of 
the  feflion  iffued  writs,  fummoning  fixty  members 
to  compofe  another  houie  equivalent  to  the  houfe.of 
peers.  This  ftep  he  was  authorized  to  take  by  the 
"  Humble  petition  and  advice."  Thefe  writs  were 
direcTed  to  four  or  five  of  the  antient  nobility,  who 
rejected  the  invitation  ;  to  fome  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune ;  and  a  number  of  officers  who  had  railed 
themfelves  from  the  meaneil  employments.  He 
indulged  them  with  the  privileges  which  the  peers 
had  formerly  enjoyed  ;  and  diftinguifhed  them  by 
the  name  of  ft  The  other  houie,"  until  he  and  the 
parliament  mould  agree  to  honour  them  with  a 
more  dignified  appellation.  The  commons  meet- 
ing on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  a  motion  was 
made  for  admitting  thofe  members  who  had  been 
excluded,  bccaule  they  refuled  to  fign  the  recogni- 
tion. It  was  approved  fo  iuddenly,  that  Cromwell 
had  not  time  to  find  a  pretence  for  dil'puting  a 
power  they  enjoyed  by  a  folcmn  act,  which  he  him- 
iclf  -had  iworjR  to  oblcrve  j  fo  that  above  an  hundred 

of 
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of  his  moft  bitter  enemies  were  admitted  into  par-  A-c-  «6S7- 
liament,  forming    a  great  majority  in    the  oppo- 
iition.     They  began  with  queitioning  the  aurliority  which  ;sd:r" 
of  the  other  chamber,  which  they  laid  could  not 
pretend  to   have  a  power  equal  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  from  which   it  derived  its  origin  and 
cxiftence. 

The  protector,  incenfed  at  their  prefumption, 
fummoned  them  to  Whitehall,  and  fupported  the 
authority  of  the  other  houfe  with  fuch  vehemence 
of  expreflion,  that  the  commons  fearing  imme- 
diate diflblution,  thought  proper  to  acknowledge 
the  other  houfe  as  an  efiential  part  of  parliament. 
Neverthelefs,  they  afterwards  prefumed  to  debate 
upon  the  petition  and  advice  •,  and  feveral  members 
affirmed,  that  it  was  null  and  of  no  effect,  bccaufe 
enadted  under  compulfion,  at  a  time  when  a  great 
number  of  members  v/as  excluded  from  the  houfe, 
without  any  legal  caufe.  Cromwell,  perceiving 
that  theie  fpeeches  tended  to  a  repeal  of  the  act 
upon  which  his  whole  authority  was  founded,  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  other  houfe,  and  lent 
for  the  commons.  He  told  them,  that  the  peti- 
tion and  advice  was  a  mealure  of  their  own  :  that 
for  his  part,  far  from  afpiring  to  the  honour  of  be- 
ing protector,  he  would  rather  have  lived  in  a  cot- 
tage, and  kept  a  flock  of  fheep,  than  have  bur- 
thened  himfelf  with  fuch  an  employment ;  but,  as 
it  was  their  defire,  he  did  not  doubt  that  they 
would  have  fupported  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
He  laid  there  was  a  predominating  humour  among 
them,  difpofmg  them  to  find  every  thing  too  high 
or  too  low  j  and  therefore  it  was  impoflibie  to  con- 
tent them,  while  they  neglected  virtue,  honefty, 
piety,  andjuftice.  He  laid,  by  their  connivance, 
endeavours  had  been  ufed  to  form  confpiracies  in 
the  army  againft  the  preient  eftablifhment  •,  that 
their  defign  was  to  divide  the  nation,  and  advance 

the 
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A.C.  1*57.  the  intereft  Of  the  king  of  Scotland  -,  that  fome  cf 
them  had  actually  enliited  foldiers  for  that  prince, 
who  was  then  employed  in   making  preparations 
The  pariia-  f°r  England.    "  Since  that  is  your  purpole  (added 
nentdif.     «  he)  and  fuch  are  your  proceedings,  I  think  it  is 
ved'        "  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  your  fitting  :  I  there- 
"  fore  declare  this  parliament  diflblved  :  and  God 
"  be  judge  between  you  and  me."     Several  mem- 
bers anfwered,  "  Amen." 

Aconfpiracy      It  was  not  without  reafon  that  Cromwell  talked 
th/ki°nUrbf  °^  confpiracies  m  favour  of  the  king.     A  plot  was 
Mordaunt/  actually  formed  by  Mr.  Mordaunt,    brother  to  the 
Mdffeiet    earl  of    ^eterborough  i    Sir  Henry  Slingfby,    a 
quelled  by'  wealthy  knight  of  Yorkihire  •,  and  doctor  Hewet  a 
the  protcc-  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England.     They  had 
communicated  to  the  king  fuch  a  feafible  account 
of  this  combination,  that  he  had  really  made  fomc 
preparations  in  the  Low-Countries,  and  intended 
to  fend  over  thofe  four  regiments  which  afterwards 
joined  the  Spaniards.     Cromwell,  having  received 
intimation  that  one  of  his  majefty's  commifllons 
was  accepted  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  ot  Stap- 
ley,  whofe  father  had  been  one  of  the  late  king's 
judges,  and  was  intimate  with  the  protector,  fent 
for  him  to  Whitehall;  and,  by  dint  of  private  re- 
monftrances,  prevailed  upon  him  to  difcover  all  he 
knew  of  the  confpiracy.     He  likewife  gave  Oliver 
to  underftand,  that  the  marquis  of  Ormond  had 
been  in  England,  and  refided  three  weeks  in  Lon- 
don.    That  nobleman  had  been  lent  over  by  the 
king  to  learn  the  true  ftate  of  the  combination  ; 
and,    finding   matters    not  yet   ripe    for    action, 
returned   to   the    continent  without    the    know- 
A  c.  1658.  ledge  of  Cromwell.       Mordaunt,    Slingfby,  and 
Hewet,    together  with  a  great  number  of  their 
accomplices,  were  apprehended  •,  and  a  high-court 
of  juftice  was  erected  to  try  ail  thefe  conipirators. 
Mordaunt  was  faved  by  means  of  his  wife,  who 
bribed  the  principal  evidences  to  abfent  themfelves 
5  from 
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from  the  trial :  but  the  other  two  were  condemned  A- c-  »65*« 
and  executed.     Afhton,  Stacy,  and  Bellefley,  fuf- 
fered  on  the  fame  account,  and  many  others  re- 
ceived fentence  of  death  :  but  the  protector  fpared 
their  lives,  rather  than  run  the  rifque  of  apgment- 
ing  the  number  of  his  enemies,  which  were  already 
numerous  and  formidable.     The  king,  about  this 
time,  received  a  petition,  figned  by  feveral  inde- 
pendents,   quakers,    and    anabaptifts,    profefiing 
their  deteftation  of  Cromwell,  and  offering  to  rifque 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  majefty's  fervice, 
provided  he  would  affent  to  fome  propositions  join- 
ed to  their  addrefs.     In  thefe  they  demanded,  that 
he  would  reitore  the  long  parliament,  confirm  the 
concefTions  which  his  father  had  made  in  the  treaty 
of  Newport  •,  and  allow  every  man  to  worfhip'-God 
in  his  own  way.     Charles,  who  did  not  relifh  their 
demands,  and  had  no  great  opinion  of  their  in- 
tereft,  returned  a  general  anfwer,  importing,   that 
he  was  not  of  a  humour  to  profecute  any  perfon  on 
account  of  his  religion  -,  and  that  thofe  who  were 
diljpoled  to  ferve  him  effectually  might  always  de- 
pend upon  his  favour. 

In  the  month  of  June,  marechal  Turenne,  who 
commanded  the  French  army,  undertook  the  fiege 
of  Dunkirk,  which  was  but  indifferently  provided 
for  defence.     He  had  no  fooner  invefted  the  place,  The  sPa- 
than  Don  John  of  Auftria  marched  to  its  relief,  re-  f™fd£~tbe 
Iblving  to  give  battle  to  the  befiegers.    The  prince  battle  of 
of  Conde,  who  commanded  a  body  of  his  own  Dunes> 
troops  as  an  ally  of  the  Spaniards,  advifed  Don 
John  and  the  marquis  of  Caracena  to  alter  the  dif- 
pofition  they  had  made,  and  explained  his  reafons 
for  advifing  that  alteration  :  but  his  council  being 
rejected,  he  repaired  to  his  poft,  and  told  the  duke 
of  York,  who  with  his  brother  ferved  as  a  volun- 
teer in  thf.  Spanifh  army,  that  he  would  prefently 

fee 
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A.  c.  1658  fce  them  lofe  a  battle.  Lockhart,  who  command- 
ed the  Englim  troops,  charged  the  Spanifh  in- 
fantry with  iuch  vigour,  that  they  were  foon  bro- 
ken •,  while,  their  horfe  fufrered  in  the  lame  man- 
ner from  the  French  cavalry.  In  a  word,  they 
were  totally  routed  :  though  the  prince  of  Conde, 
with  his  divifion,  made  a  mafteriy  retreat  to  Ypres 
and  Furnes  •,  whither  likewife  the  Spaniards  retired 
in  great  confufion.  Turenne  proceeded  with  the 
fiege  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  gallant  marquis  de 
Leyde,  the  governor,  being  mortally  wounded, 

clarendon.  tne  place  was  furrendered  by  capitulation.  The 
French  king  entered  the  town  in  triumph,  and 

and  Dun-  afterwards  delivered  it  to  Lockhart,  whom  the  pro- 
tedor  had  appointed  governor  for  the  Englifh. 
Many  reciprocal  compliments  pafled  upon  this 
occafion  between  the  protector  and  the  cardinal. 

Cromwell,  notwithstanding  iuch  an  uninterrupted 
a  feries  of  fucceis,  was  by  this  time  become  truly 
rniferable.  He  faw  himfelf  detefted  by  all  the  dif- 
ferent parties  in  England;  and  that  his  whole 
power  refted  upon  a  (landing  army  in  which  his 
enemies  had  coniiderable  influence.  Plots  and  con  - 
fpiracies  had  been  formed  againil  his  life  and  go- 
vernment •,  he  knew  the  deiperate  temper  of  thole 
fanatics  whom  he  himfelf  had  fo  often  pradifed 
upon,  and  was  inceffantly  haunted  by  the  terrors 
of  afifaffi nation.  He  wore  defenfive  armour  under 
his  cloaths,  and  always  kept  a  loaded  piftol  in  his 
pocket.  His  afpect  became  cloudy,  and  when  a 
itranger  appeared  at  his  court,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  him  with  all  the  eagerneis  of  fafpicion.  When 
lie  made  excursions  to  Hampton  court,  his  coach 
was  always  filled  'with  armed  domeftics,  clofely 
iurrounded  with  guards,  and  he  travelled  with 
hurry  and  precipitation.  He  never  ilept  three  nights 
iucceilively  in  the  fame  chamber:  he  (hifted  his 

lodging- 


fe.z.-dwth 

tertian  ague, 
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lodging-room  without  communicating  his  purpofe  A-c-  J6»8t 
to  the  family  -,  and,  at  the  back-door  of  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he  lay,  he  ever  polled  centinels,  in 
whofe  attachment  he  could  confide.  He  was  alib 
expoied  to  family- difquiets  that  preyed  upon  his 
fpirits.  Fleetwood  was  averie  to  his  power  from 
principle,  and  had  converted  his  wife  to  his  opi- 
nion. His  favourite  daughter  Claypole  had  lately 
died  of  a  languiihing  dilbrder,  during  which  ihe, 
in  divers  conferences,  had  awakened  the  horrors  of 
his  guilty  confcience.  All  thefe  circumilances  con- 
curring with  the  continual  agitation  of  his  fpirits, 
from  the  multiplicity  of  affairs  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, had  a  violent  effect  on  his  conftitution.  In  whiteiocie. 
the  month  of  Auguft  he  was  feizedwith  a  tertian 
ague  at  Hampton-court;  and  the  fymptoms  in- 
creafmg,  he  was  removed  to  Whitehall,  where  he 
began  to  reflect  upon  his  pail  life,  and  prepare  for 
his  difiblution.  When  his  chaplain  Goodwin,  Ludiow. 
told  him  the  elect  would  never  fall  into  reproba- 
tion, he  replied,  "  Then  I  am  fafe  •,  for  I  am 
"•  fure  I  was  once  in  a  ftate  of  grace."  He  was  ib 
much  encouraged  by  the  viiions  and  pretended  re- 
velations of  his  fanatical  preachers,  that  he  believed 
he  fhould  certainly  recover,  even  when  the  phyfi- 
cians  defpaired  of  his  life.  "  I  tell  you  (cried  he) 
"  with  emotion,  I  mall  not  die  of  this  diftemper  : 
"  favourable  anfwers  have  been  returned  by  hea- 
"  ven,  not  only  to  my  own  fupplications,  but 
"  iikewife  to  thofe  of  the  godly,  who  carry  on  a 
"  more  intimate  correfpondence  with  the  Lord." 
Upon  a  fail  day,  appointed  on  account  of  his  dil- 
temper,  the  minifters  thanked  God  for  the  un- 
doubted pledges  they  had  received  of  the  protec- 
tor's recovery. 

Notvvithilanding  thefe  aflurances  his  fymptoms  H:sdeilth) 
became  more  and  more  violent,  and  the  phyficians  and  ci,*r.,;- 

declared  '"• 
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A.  c.  1658.  declared  the  next  fit  would  put  a  period  to  his  life. 
Then  the  council  fent  a  deputation  to  know  his 
pleafure  with  regard  to  the  fucceiTion.     He  was  al- 
moftinfenfible,when  theyafked  if  it  was  his  pleafure 
that  his  eldeft  fon  Richard  fhould  fucceed  him  in 
the  protectorfhip  ;    and  all   the  anfwer  he  could 
make  was  a  fimple  affirmative.     He  expired  on  the 
third  day  of  September,  the  anniverfary  of  the  vie  - 
tories  he  had  obtained  at  Dunbar,  and  Worcefter ; 
and  his  death  was  rendered  remarkable  by  one  of 
the  moft  violent  tempefls  which  had  blown  in  the 
memory  of  man,  as  if  nature  had  intended  to  cele- 
brate the   fate  of  fuch  an   extraordinary  perfon. 
Cromwell  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  all  Europe  in  aftonimment  at  the  incidents 
of  his  fortune.     We  have  already  obferved  that  he 
was  defcended  of  a  good  family  in   Huntingdon- 
fhire.     His  father  died  while  he  was  young ;  but 
his  mother  furvived  his  elevation  to  the  protector- 
ihip.     She  was  a  virtuous  woman,  of  the  name  of 
Stuart,  and  faid  to  be  related  to  the  royal  family. 
Oliver  was  ofarobuft  make  and  conftitution,    and 
his  afpect  was  manly  though  clownim.     His  edu- 
cation extended  no  farther  than  a  iuperficial  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  tongue  :  but  he  inherited  great 
talents  from  nature  -,  though  they  were  fuch  as  he 
could  not  have  exerted  to  advantage  at  any  other 
juncture  than  that  of  a  civil  war  inflamed  by  reli- 
gious contefts.     His  character  was  formed  from  an 
amazing  conjunction  of  enthuliafm,  hypocrify,  and 
ambition.     He  was  pofTefled  of  courage  and  refolu- 
tion,  that  overlooked  all  danger,  and  law  no  diffi- 
culty. He  dived  into  the  characters  of  mankind  with 
wonderful  fagacity ;    while  he  concealed  his  own 
purpofes  under  the  impenetrable  Ihield  of  difllmu- 
lation.     He  reconciled  the  moft  atrocious  crimes  to 
the  mod  rigid  notions  of  religious  obligation.  From 

the 
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the  fevefeft  exercife  of  devotion   he   relaxed  into  A,C, 
the  moft  ludicrous  and  idle  buffoonery.     He  pre- 
ferved  the  dignity  and  diftance  of  his  character  in 
the  midll  of  the  coarfeft  familiarity  *.     He  was 

cruel 
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*  When  he  had  a  point  to  carry  in 
the  army,  he  condefcende.4  to  take 
corporals  and  fcrjeants  to  his  bed, 
where  he  plied  them  with  religious 
exercife  and  difcourfe.  Among  his 
friends  he  jefted  and  compofed  dog- 
grel  rhimes.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
republican  chiefs,  and  the  general  of- 
ficers, to  concert  the  model  of  a  free 
government,  Cromwell,  by  way  of 
joke,  threw  a  cuihion  .at  the  head  of 
Ludlow,  who  returned  the  compli- 
ment, and  chafed  him  down  flairs. 
In  figning  the  king's  fenter.ce,  he  in 
a  frolic  befmeared  the  face  of  Henry 
Martin  with  ink,  and  Martin  be- 
daubed him  in  the  fame  manner.  He 
frequently  invited  his  inferior  officers 
to  entertainments,  and  when  the 
difhes  were  fet  upon  the  table,  a  num- 
ber of  foldiers  would  rufti  in  and  carry 
off  the  victuals.  There  was  no  fplen- 
dour  or  magnificence  in  his  court, 
which  the  nobility  c'ifdained  to  ho- 
nour with  their  prefence  ;  but  hi* 
aconomy  was  well  regulated  ;  all  the 
perfons  he  employed  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  men  of  uncommon  abi- 
lity, and  acted  with  furprifing  fpiri* 
for  the  honour  of  the  nation.  He  in- 
terpofed  fo  effectually  in  favour  of  the 
proteftants  in  the  valley  of  Lucerne, 
and  thofe  of  Nifmes  and  Languedcc, 
•who  were  in  actual  rebellion  againft 
their  princes,  and  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  extirpated  at  the  infligation 
•f  the  pope,  that  they  were  pardoned 
and  reftored  to  all  their  jrivileges ; 
while  his  hoiinefs  trembled  at  the 
menaces  of  the  protector,  who  gave 
kirn  t»  u.-:dtrftand  that  his  fleet 


fliould  vifit  CJvita  Vecchia,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  Rome  would  refound 
wirh  the  noife  of  the  Britifh  cannon. 
Cromwdl  was  not  altogether  infenfi- 
ble  to  literary  merit.  He  granted  a 
penfion  to  archbifliop  Uflier,  though 
of  the  oppofite  party  :  he  retained  An- 
drew Marvel  in  his  fervice  ;  he  careff- 
ed  Waller,  to  whom  he  was  related. 
He  gave  ont  hundred  pounds  a  year 
to  the  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford  j 
a-d  the  celebrated  John  Milton  was 
his  fecretary  for  the  Latin  tongue  $ 
though  his  immenfe  genius  was  but 
little  known  even  to  his  employers  ; 
for  he  is  mentioned  by  Whitelcck  as 
an  obfcure  blind  man,  very  unfit  for 
his  office. 

Clarendon,  Whitelock,  Ludlow, 
Bates. 

This  age  likewife  produced  Sir 
William  Davenant,  Sir  John  Den- 
ham,  and  Cowley,  who,  though  I'H- 
difterent  poets,  acquired  a  good  (hare 
of  reputation:  The  republican  fpirit 
of  the  times  gave  birth  to  the  Oceana 
of  Harrington,  containing  the  plan 
of  an  ideal  commonwealth  j  and  the 
controverfies  and  abfurdities  that  de- 
formed relig:on,  encouraged  Hobbe* 
to  write  and  publifh  his  Leviathan. 

Among  the  fe&s  produced  in  the 
reign  of  Charles,  one  of  the  moft  re- 
markable was  that  of  the  quakers, 
which  was  founded  by  George  Fox, 
the  fon  of  a  weaver  at  Drayton  in 
Lanca/hire.  This  enthufiaft  was  bound 
apprtntice  to  a  /hoe-maker;  but  hav- 
ing a  turn  to  fpiritual  contemplations, 
he  quitted  this  mechanical  profeflion, 
and  (trolled  about  the  country  in  a 
leathern 
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A.  c.  1658.  cruei  ancj  tyrannical  from  policy  ;  juft  and  tempe- 
rate from  inclination  :  perplexed  and  defpicable  in 
his  diicourfe  ;  clear  and  conlummate  in  his  deligns : 
ridiculous  in.  his  reveries;  refpectabie  in  his  con- 
duel;  :  in  a  word,  the  ftrangeft  compound  of  vil- 
lainy and  virtue,  bafencfs  and  magnanimity,  abfur- 
dity  and  good  fenfe,  that  we  find  upon  record  in 
the  annals  of  mankind. 

Immediately  after  the  deceafe  of  Cromwell  the 
council  afiembled  •,  and  in  coniequence  of  his  laft 
will,  elected  his  fon  Richard  protector  of  the  com- 
monwealth. This  election  was  notified  to  the 


leathrrn  doublet.  That  he  might  not 
be  intenuBttd  in  his  fublime  medita- 
tions, he  wandered  in  woods,  lodged 
in  hollow  trees,  and  read  the  bible 
•\virhout  'ceafing.  At  length  he  be- 
lisved  himfelf  infpirrd,  and  began  to 
disregard  the  fcripture  as  a  dead  letter. 
He  now  afTumed  the  character  of  an 
apoftle  j  and,  returning  to  the  world, 
•exerted  his  talents  in  making  profe- 
Jytes.  The  fanaticifm  of  the  times 
affifted  his  endeavours,  in  which  he 
met  with  extraordiary  fuccefs.  He 
'and  his  difciples  wre  feized  with  fuch 
violent  tranfports  of  enfhufiafm,  as 
threw  them  into  contor/iom,  and  uni- 
'vci'fal  trepidation,  from  whence  they 
derived  the  name  of  quakcrs.  Their 
peculiarities  in  manners  and  doftrine 
.  are  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  de- 
icription.  They  were  feverely  perfe- 
tuteci,  confined  in  prifons  and  mad- 
houfes,  r.-viled,  fcourged,  and  fet  in 
the  pillory  :  but  ;hey  Juffered  with 
fuch  patience  and  equanimity,  as  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  mankind. 
They  renounced  all  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  rel'gion;  and  pr-tenried  to 
be  directed  by  the  immediate  illu- 
mination of  the  fpirit.  One  of  this 
fet'l  perifhed  in  atlempting  to  faft  forty 
days  as  Chrift  fafted  in  th-  wiktirne!?, 


A  female  quaker  appeared  naked  in  a 
church  before  Cromwell  the  rotedlor, 
faying,  fhe  was  moved  by  the  fpirit  to 
appear  as  a  fign  to  the  people.  A  good 
number  believing  that  the  renovation 
of  all  things  had  commenced,  threw 
away  their  cloaths  a;  Superfluities. 
James  Naylor  fancied  himielf  the  fa- 
viour  of  the  world  :  he  pretended  to 
raife  a  perfon  from  the  dead  :  he 
made  a  public  entry  into  Brifto!, 
mounted  on  a  horfe,  while  his  d:P 
ciple;  fpreadiheir  garment1  before  him, 
crying,  "  Hofanna  to  the  higheft  ! 
"  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of 
"  Sabaoth  "  When  examined  by 
the  magiftrate,  he  made  no  other  an- 
fwrr  to  all  queflrions,  but  this,  "Thou 
"  haft  faid  it"  Tliev  < ondf mntd 
him  to  be  fet  on  the  pi! 'cry  ;  he  was 
fcourgeti,  branded  in.  the  face,  and  a 
red  hot  iron  thruft  through  his  tongue. 
Thefe  infiiftions  he  bore  with  pa- 
tience, nay  even  with  exultation 5 
but,  when  he  was  confined  to  Bride- 
well, kept  to  haid  labour,  fed  upon 
bread  and  water,  and  debarred  the 
company  of  his  difciples,  his  illufions 
vanifhed  j  and  being  d.frrifled  as  an 
ordinary  man,  he  returned  to  his  ori- 
gkul  occupation,  Hume. 

mayor 
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*nayor  of  London,  and  next  day  he  was  proclaimed  A-c-  l6s 
in  that  city  and  in  Weftminfler.     Far  from  mee'-  r 

.   ,        J          r    .  ,        .          ....  .         .         ..."      His  fon 

ing  with  opposition,  he  in  a  little  time  received  ad-  Richard  de 
dreffes  from  the  different  counties  and  corporations  fei^f 
of  England,  congratulating  him  upon  his  fuccef-  theprotcc- 
lion,  which  they  promi'fed  to  fupport  with  life  and  torf]ll?< 
fortune.  After  having  been  inftalled,  and  taken 
the  oath,  he,  in  order  to  fecure  the  attachment  of 
general  Monk,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  abfolute 
in  Scotland,  fent  thither  that  officer's  brother-in- 
law  Clarges>  with  afiurances  of  friendmip  and  re- 
gard. Monk  received  them  with  profeffions  of  ac- 
knowledgment and  iubmifllon.  As  Richard  had 
condefcended  to  afk  his  advice,  he  counfelled  him 
to  employ  none  but  pious  and  moderate  minifters 
in  the  church  j  to  hinder  the  officers  from  caballing 
together  •,  and  exert  his  endeavours  to  make  him- 
felf m after  of  the  army.  He  had  no  reafon  tc» 
doubt  the  affection  of  the  troops,  inafmuch  as 
every  regiment  in  the  fervice  had,  in  addrefles,  af- 
fured  him  of  their  inviolable  attachment.  Mean 
while  he  expended  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  on 
the  funeral  of  his  father,  who  w:is  magnificently 
interred  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VI!.  among  the 
kings  and  princes  of  England.  The  parties  were 
grown  fo  reftlefs  and  hcadftrong  before  the  pro- 
tector's death,  that  he  himfelf,  with  all  his  power 
and  capacity,  could  hardly  keep  them  in  lubjectiori. 
Much  lefs  could  they  be  governed  by  Richard,  who 
had  nothing  active  in  his  difpofitiori,  no  talents  for 
bufmefs,  no  knowledge  of  government,  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  army,  no  ambition  of  power, 
no  importance  of  character.  The  general  affent 
to  his  fuccefiion  was  no  other  than  a  tempo- 
rary acquiescence,  until  each  party  could  con- 
cert its  meal u res,  and  act  effectually  for  its  own  in- 
j-ereft. 

.  K°  ;o.  Gg 
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A.  c.  165?,  Xhe  new  protector,  that  his  power  might  have 
He  con-  the  proper  fan&ion,  convoked  a  parliament  for  the 
yokes  a  three  kingdoms,  confifting,  like  the  laft,  of  two 

parliament,  j     •         i  •  c  i  •   i      i  • 

homes  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  confulted  with  his 
particular  friends,  about  means  for  keeping  his 
council  and  army  in  dependence  upon  his  authority. 
His  confederates  were  men  in  civil  employments, 
who,  without  confidering  the  change  of  circum- 
ftances,  advifed  him  to  iupport  to  its  full  extent, 
the  authority  which  he  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  the  plan  of  government  he  had  eflablilhed.  His 
uncle  Defborough  was  a  republican,  and  his  bro- 
ther Fleetwood  an  enthufiaftic  millenarian,  confe- 
quently  both  averfe  to  the  government  of  a  fmgle 
perfon.  Fleetwood  was  the  idle  of  the  army, 
which  Richard  difobliged  by  the  promotion  of 
fome  officers  againft  whom  they  entertained  a  dif- 
like.  Lambert  and  Ludlow,  with  many  other  offi- 
cers whom  Oliver  had  laid  afide,  came  forth  from 
their  retreats,  and  began  to  cabal  againfl  the  pro- 
tector. Some  of  his  difguifed  enemies  periuaded 
him  that  it  would  be  his  intereft  to  aflemble  a  good 
number  of  officers  at  London,  to  overawe  the  deli- 
berations of  the  parliament,  in  cafe  it  mould  prove 
refractory.  He  fell  into  the  fnare,  and  ordered  all 
the  officers  that  could  be  fpared  from  their  regi- 
ments to  repair  to  London.  Thefe  conftituted  a 
numerous  aflembly,  which  met  frequently,  and 
afiumed  the  name  of  "  The  great -council  of  the 
"  army."  Being  actuated  by  Defborough  and  his 
afibciates,  they  prefented  a  petition  to  the  protec- 
tor, demanding  that  no  member  of  the  army 
fhould  be  fubject  to  the  civil  magiflrate  •,  and  that 
the  officers  mould  enjoy  the  privilege  of  chufing 
their  own  general.  Richard,  mocked  at  their  pre- 
fumption,  rejected  their  requefts,  and  even  threat- 
ened to  difmifs  them  frcm  the  fervice,  fnould  they 
make  luch  extravagant  prouolals  for  the  future. 

Their 
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Their  directors  encouraged  this  petition,   on  pur- A<c- l6i8- 
pofe  that  the  officers  might  fuffer  a  repulfe,  which 
would  provoke  their  refentment;  and  they  were 
not  difappointed  in  their  expectation, 

When  the  parliament  met  on  the  twenty- feventh 
day  of  January,  they  called  in  queftion  the  right 
which  the  Scots  and  Irifh  arrogated,  in  fending 
members  to  the  hoale  j  and,  like  their  predecei- 
fors,  they  began  to  examine  the  authority  of  the 
other  houfe.  After  tedious  debates,  it  was  agreed, 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  that  the  other  houfe  fhould 
fubfift  ;  and  the  Scottifh  and  Irifh  members  fit  in 
parliament.  Then  they  pafled  an  aft,  confirming 
Richard's  title  of  protector.  In  the  mean  time  the  A- c- 1659- 
council  of  officers  prefented  another  petition,  de- 
manding that  Fleetwood  mould  be  appointed  gene- 
ral of  the  army.  The  protector  anfwered  this  with 
uncommon  acrimony,  and  ordered  them  to  return 
to  their  quarters.  The  commons  dreading  their 
defigns,  voted  that  no  council  of  officers  fhould 
be  held  during  the  feflion  of  parliament ;  and  that 
no  perfon  mould  be  permitted  to  exercife  an  em- 
ployment in  the  army,  until  after  he  mould  have 
taken  an  oath,  that  he  would  not  interrupt  the  de- 
liberations of  the  commons.  But  thefe  votes  were 
rejected  by  the  other  houfe,  compofed  chiefly  of 
officers  ;  and  the  council  was  continued,  without 
any  regard  to  the  orders  of  the  protector,  who  had 
now  loll  all  authority,  and  brought  his  adminiftra-  wliiVh  fs 
tion  into  contempt.  On  the  tv/enty-fecond  day  of  diflbi«d. 
April,  he  was  beleagured  in  Whitehall  by  a  body  of 
officers  ;  and  Defborough  penetrating  to  his  apart- 
ment with  an  armed  retinue,  demanded,  in  the 
name  of  the  army,  that  he  would  diffolve  the  par- 
liament. He  was  obliged  to  comply  with  their  de-  w- 
fire;  and,  as  the  commons  had  adjourned  the 
houfe  for  three  days,  he  diffolved  them  by  procla- 
mation. 

Gg  2  The 
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A.  c.  .659.      The  officers  refolved  to  fettle  the  government*, 
without  taking  the  lead  notice  of  Richard,  who 

Reft  oration  fj          i  •  r  T-L 

t,f,he  was  now  conlidered  as  a  private  perion.  They 
Rump.  elected  Fleetwood  for  their  general ;  reftored 
Lambert,  Ludlow,  and  the  other  officers  whom 
Oliver  had  difmified ;  and  broke  five  colonels,  who 
had  adviled  Richard  to  fupport  the  parliament. 
Thefe  ^yere  Ingoldfby,Goffe,  Whalley,  lord  Falcon- 
bridge,  and  Howard,  afterwards  earl  of  Carlifle.  The 
council  of  officers  always  met  at  Wallingford-houfe, 
which  belonged  to  Fleetwood,  whom  they  feemed 
defirous  of  raifmg  to  the  protectorihip :  but  Lam- 
bert, who  was  a  man  of  deep  defign  and  afpiring 
ambition,  reiblved  to  counterwork  the  intereft  of 
Fleetwood  by  private  cabals,  while  he  cajoled  him 
to  his  face  with  the  moft  flattering  exprefiions  of 
friendfhip  and  veneration.  For  this  purpofe  he 
employed  colonel  Lilburne  to  intrigue  among  the 
independents  of  the  army,  who  abhorred  the  pro- 
tectorlhip.  A  great  number  of  thefe  being  infe- 
rior officers,  affembled  at  St.  James's,  to  confuk 
about  the  regulation  of  the  government.  There 
they  began  to  extol  the  adminiflration  of  the  inde- 
pendent parliament,  which  had  brought  their  king 
to  the  fcaffold,  and  deftroyed  the  conftitution  of 
their  country.  They  were  joined  by  Ludlow, 
countenanced  by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Sir  Arthur 
Haflerig,  and  all  the  tribe  of  republicans,  anabap- 
tifts,  milknarians,  and  other  fanatics  that  fwarmed 
in  the  army.  In  a  word,  they  became  ib  power- 
ful, that  the  council  of  Wallingford-houfe  thought 
proper  to  join  them  in  "  the  good  old  cauie :"  ib 
they  termed  the  re-eftablifhment  of  that  remnant 
which  Oliver  had  fo  difgracefully  difmifled.  Be- 
fore this  union  of  the  officers  took  effect,  thofe  of 
Wallingford-houfe,  in  a  conference  with  Vane, 
HaQerig,  Scot,  Solway,  and  other  members  ot  the 
old  parliament,  had  infilled  upon  their  being  lecured 
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dyan  aft  of  indemnity  ;  but  were  obliged  to  reft  A.C.  .6S9. 
contented  with  a  verbal  promife,  by  which  thole 
members  engaged  to  ule  their  endeavours  for  that 
purpofe.  All  thefe  fteps  being  taken,  Lambert, 
accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  officers,  repair-  - 
ed  to  the  the  houfe  of  Lenthal,  who  had  been 
fpeaker  in  the  long  parliament,  and  prefented  him 
with  a  declaration  of  the  military  council,  by  which 
he  and  the  other  members  were  invited  tore-aflem- 
ble.  Accordingly,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May,  they 
met  in  the  houfe,  to  the  number  of  two  and  forty  i 
and  the  prefbyterian  members,  who  had  been  for- 
merly, excluded,  attempted  to  refume  their  feats  ; 
but  they  would  not  admit  of  fuch  troublefome  atfb- 
ciates  •,  and  the  army,  fupported  them  in  the  re- 
nunciation of  thole  members.  This  affcmbly  was 
fo  ha:ed  for  their  former  tyranny,  that  the  people 
in  general  could  not  help  deriding  them  under  the 
denomination  of  "  the  rump  j"  in  allufion  to  their 
being  the  moft  inconfiderable  and  ignoble  part  of 
the  parliament. 

The  firft  ftep  taken  by  them,  was  to  tamper  with  R;chaH 
the  officers  under  Monk  in  Scotland,  while  they  c«>mw«ii 
lent  thither  Clarges  to  perfuade  him  to  acknow-  '* 
ledge  the  new  government.  They  knew  he  hated 
them  in  his  heart;  but  fuch  was  his  influence 
among  the  troops,  and  the  whole  Scottifh  people, 
by  whom  he  was  generally  beloved  for  his  impartial 
and  mild  adminiftration,  that  the  parliament  wolld 
not  venture  to  deprive  him  of  his  office.  The 
change  of  government  was  fo  fudden  and  unex- 
pected, that  Monk  had  not  time  to  regulate  his 
conduct  •,  and  when  he  began  to  found  his  officers, 
he  found  them  already  prepoflefled  by  letters  from 
their  friends  in  London.  He  therefore  acquiefced 
in  the  authority  of  his  new  matters.  Immediately 
after  the  parliament  reafiembled,  Lambert  pre- 
an  addreis  in  the  name  of  the  general  coun- 
G  §  3  cii 
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A. c.  i659.  cii  of  officers,  petitioning,  That  they  would  paf% 
an  act  of  indemnity  in  favour  of  thofc  who  had 
been  inftrumental  in  the  late  changes  of  govern- 
ment :  That  all  chriftians  mould  be  indulged  with 
liberty  of  confcience,  except  papifts,  prelatifts,  and 
libertines  :  That  all  cavaliers  mould  be  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  the  magiftracy  or  public  employments 
of  any  kind :  That  meafures  mould  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  danger  from  the  power's  being  too  long 
veiled  in  one  parliament :  That  they  would  confirm 
lord  Charles  Fleetwood  in  the  office  of  general  in 
chief  of  all  the  land-forces  belonging  to  the  com- 
monwealth :  That  the  legislative  power  mould  re- 
fide  in  a  repreientative  of  the  people  ;  and  the  exe- 
cutive part  of  government  be  intruded  to  a  coun- 
cil of  ftate,  compofed  of  able,  pious,  and  faithful 
members  :  That  they  would  difcharge  the  debts  of 
his  highnefs  Richard  Cromwell ;  and  grant  fuit- 
able  penlions  for  him  and  his  mother,  that  pofte- 
rity  might  lee  the  great  refpect  they  paid  to  the 
memory  of  their  renowned  general  Oliver  Crom- 
well, to  which  the  ftate  had  owed  fuch  fignal  obliga- 
tions. The  parliament  thanked  the  officers  for 
their  affection  to  the  public  ;  though  they  did  not 
at  all  relifh  fome  articles  of  their  addrefs.  They 
detefted  the  family  of  Cromwell ;  but  they  were 
afaid  of  difobliging  their  condiments.  A  deputa- 
tion from  their  houfe  waited  upon  Richard,  to 
know  whether  or  not  he  acquiefced  in  the  change 
of  government;  and  he  fignifted  his  fubmiffion  in 
writing.  Neverthelefs,  they  refufed  to  pay  the 
debt  which  he  had  contracted  for  his  father's  fune- 
ral ;  but  they  accommodated  him  whh  two  thou- 
fand  pounds,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  Whitehall 
in  fix  days. 

They  appointed  Fleetwood  commander  in  chief-, 
but  limited  his  commiflion  to  one  year;  they  or- 
dained, that  all  commiffions  mould  be  figned  by 

the 
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the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  -,  they  voted,   That  Ire-  A.  c.  ,659. 
land    fhould   be  governed   by  commifiloners  ap-  The  pariia- 
pointed  in  parliament  •,  and  recalled  Henry  Crom-  ™cm  tal:e. 
well  to  London.  He  obeyed  die  order  with  a  good  ftmk^ln!; 
grace,  though  he  might  have  given   them  abun-  thrir  own 
dance  of  trouble;    for   he   had  great   influence1""^' 
among  the  troops  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  was  be- 
loved by  the  people  for  his  mild  and  upright  admi- 
niilration.     The  parliament  dreading  the  power  of 
the  fuperior  officers,  a  good  number  of  whom  diey 
knew  were  averfe  to  their  government,  began  to 
new-model  the  army.    The  committee  for  examin- 
ing commifTions,  cafhiered  many   officers   whom 
they  fufpected  ;  and  rilled  their  places  with  others, 
in  whom  they  could  confide.     They  would  have 
practiied  the  fame  method  with  the  troops  under 
Monk  ;    but  he  was  no  fooner  apprifed  of  their 
intention,  than  he  wrote  letters  to  the  parliament, 
complaining  of  their  defign  to  fap  his  authority  ; 
and  hinting,  that  it  would  not  be  tor  their  interefl 
to  drive  him  to  extremity.     They  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  quarrel  with  an  officer  of  his  ability,  at 
the  head  of  twelve  thoufand  veterans,  fupported 
by  the  whole  Scottifli  nation  ;  and   therefore  they 
recalled  the  commiflions  they  had  granted.     They 
continued  the  tax    of  five    and   thirty  thoufand 
pounds  a  month,  which  had  been  impofed  by  the 
parliament   during  Oliver's   protectorfhip.     They 
appointed  commilfioners  for  the  civil  government 
of  Ireland  •,    and  beftowed  the  chief  command  of  ci«tndcn. 
the  forces  in  that  kingdom  upon  Edmund  Ludlow,  &*k»- 

i      ff*  j      •     •  ]  i  i-  Wh:te!ocK, 

an  experienced  officer  and  rigid  republican. 

Having  received  intimation  of  a  defign  in  favour  in<-urrec_ 
of  the  king,  they  ordered  all  cavaliers  to  quit  Lon- 
don.  This  ilep  was  not  unnecefTary.  Charles  had 
impowered  commiffioners  to  treat  with  thole,  who, 
though  they  had  niledagainft  his  father  or  himfelf, 
were  now  willing  to  return  to  their  duty.  Thefe 
„  '  G  g  4  agents 
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A.  c.  1659.  agents  haci  met  y,-itn  extraordinary  fuccefs.  The 
people  were  fick  of  a  tyranny  eftablifhed  by  two  and 
forty  independents,  the  defpicable  remnant  of  thofe 
who  had  enilaved  their  country  ;  and  they  were  as 
much  difgufted  with  an  army  of  fanatics  and  hypo- 
crites, who,  on  pretence  of  extending  the  kingdom 
of  Chrift,  had  profecuted  their  own  felfifh  purpofes, 
&nd  committed  the  molt  flagrant  a<5ts  of  infqlence, 
cruelty,  and  opprefTion.  The  prefbyterians  were 
no  friends  to  monarchy,  unlefs  curtailed  of  almofl 
all  its  prerogatives  -,  but  they  were  ftill  more  averfe 
to  the  independents,  and  eagerly  fought  the  ruin 
of  that  detefted  party,  even  though  at  the  expence 
of  feeing  the  royal  family  reitored.  They  therefore 
refolved  to  co-operate  with  the  cavaliers!  Colonel 
Mordaunt  refolved  to  hazard  his  life  once  more  for 
the  feryice  of  his  fcvereign.  He  projected  a  plan 
for  furpqfing  at  one  time  Gloucefter,  Lyme,  -Ply- 
mouth, Exeter,  and  Chefter.  The  icheme  was 
approved  by  the  king,  who  repaired  in  fecret  to  St. 
IVIalo,  that  he  might  be  at  hand,  in  cafe  the  enter- 
prize  mould  fuceeed.  But  the  whole  defign  was 
defeated  by  the  treachery  of  Sir  Richard  Willis,  who 
imparted  it  to  Thurloe,  by  whom  it  was  communi- 
cated to  the  council  of  ftate.  The  militia  of  the 
different  counties  was  immediately  put  into  the 
hands  of  officers  upon  whom  the  parliament  could 
depend ;  and  fuch  other  precautions  taken  as  ren- 
dered the  execution  of  the  fcheme  altogether  im- 
pra&icable.  Maflay  was  taken  in  attempting  to 
furprife  Gloucefter ;  but  he  efcaped  from  his 
keepers :  lord  Willoughby  and  Horatio  Town- 
friend  were  arrefted  on  the  road  to  the  weftern 
counties.  Sir  George  Booth,  with  five  hundred 
men,  aclualiy  took  pofTefllon  of  Chefter,  and  pub- 
limed  a  declaration  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  par- 
liament,  without  mentioning  the  king's  name.  He 
was  joined  by  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  j  but  Lam- 
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bert  marching  againft  them  with  a  detachment  of  A-  c-l659- 
the  army,  by  order  of  the  commons,  they  were 
quickly  routed.  Sir  George  Booth  efcaped  from 
the  field;  but  he  was  afterwards  difcovered  in 
woman's  attire,  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of 
London. 

This  victory  infpired  the  parliament  with  fuch  Monk'i  «- 
extraordinary  courage,  that  they  ventured  to  con-  myVft«£ui 
firm  the  alterations  they  had  formerly  made  in  c^ua. 
Monk's  army:  and  this  officer  was  fo  much 
offended,  that  in  a  letter  to  the  fpeaker  he  de- 
manded his  difmifiion  -,  but  his  brother-in-law  Dr. 
Clarges  uied  fuch  arguments  with  Lenthal,  that  it 
was  never  communicated  to  the  parliament.  The 
conduct  of  Monk  was  Ib  myfterious  at  this  junc- 
ture, that  one  would  be  apt  to  think  he  had  not 
yet  determined  in  what  manner  he  mould  act.  The 
partisans  of  the  king  took  it  for  granted,  that  he 
fecretly  favoured  the  royal  caufl'  •,  and,  upon  that 
fuppofition,  fent  his  own  brother,  who  was  a  clergy- 
man and  royalift,  with  propofals  in  favour  of  his  fo- 
vereign  :  but  he  declined  treating  on  the  fubjecl:, 
and  behaved  towards  his  brother  with  impenetra- 
ble referve  and  feeming  indifference. 

The  principal  officers  at  London  perceiving  that  petition  w 
the  intention  of  the  parliament  was  to  enflave  the  'J6^60* 
army,  held  feveral  conferences  to  concert  meafures 
for  preventing  the  execution  of  this  defign  -,  and 
their  deliberations  were  ilill  influenced  by  Lam- 
bert, though  he  was  then  quartered  in  the  North 
df  England.  Knowing  that  the  inferior  officers  of 
the  troops  about  London  were  devoted  to  the  par- 
liament, he  tampered  with  thofe  under  his  com- 
mand fo  fuccefsfully,  that  they  were  prevailed  up- 
on to  iign  a  petition  to  parliament,  demanding, 
That  they  would  comply  with  the  contents  of  the 
addrefs  formerly  prefented  by  the  council  of  Wal- 
Jingford-houfe  :  That  they  would  eftablifh  general 
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A.C.  1659,  Fleetwood  in  his  command,  which,  according  to 
his  prefent  commifiion,  would  expire  in  a  few 
months :  That  Lambert  mould  be  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general, Defborough  general  of  the  ca- 
valry, and  Monk  general  of  the  infantry :  That 
they  would  take  vengeance  on  thofe  commu- 
nities which  had  affifled  the  enemy  in  the  late  in- 
furrections ;  and  regulate  the  corporations  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  exclude  from  the  magiftracy  all  but 
fuch  as  had  exprefTed  their  affection  for  a  common- 
wealth. This  petition,  dated  at  Derby,  was  com- 
municated to  Fleetwood  for  his  approbation,  be- 
fore it  mould  be  prefented  to  parliament ;  but  Sir 
Arthur  Hafierig  having  received  intimation  of  their 
fcheme,  communicated  his  intelligence  to  the 
houfe.  Fleetwood  being  interrogated  upon  this 
fubject,  owned  the  deiign ;  and  three  officers  who 
brought  it  to  town,  delivered  a  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion to  the  fpeaker.  The  houfe  having  taken  the 
fubftance  of  it  into  deliberation,  voted,  That  to 
have  other  officers  than  thofe  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment would  be  ufeiefs,  chargeable,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  commonwealth. 

Notwithftanding  this  mark  of  diiapprobation, 
the  officers  drew  up  another  addrefs,  which  was 
prefented  to  Defborough.  In  this,  though  they 
profeffed  adherence  to  the  parliament,  they  com- 
plained of  miireprefentations  ;  and  in  many  articles 
lupported  the  petition  from  Derby.  They  alfo 
demanded,  That  the  arrears  of  the  army  mould  be 

clarendon.  pa}c| .  That  provifion  mould  be  made  for  maimed 

whiteiccif.  foldiers,  widows,  and  orphans:  That  no  officer 
mould  be  cafhiered  but  by  the  fentence  of  a  court- 
martial,  except  in  cafe  of  reduction :  and,  That 
none  mould  be  admitted  but  fuch  as  were  examined 
and  found  duly  qualified.  The  houfe  was  extremely 
diffatisfied  at  the  nature  of  this  addrefs  ;  but  being 
in  no  condition  to  act  with  a  high  hand,  they 

8  thanked 
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thanked  the  petitioners  for  this  expreffion  of  their  A>c- «659» 
affection  and  fidelity  ;  and  gave  them  to  under- 
fland,  that  the  parliament  had  akeady  begun  to 
take  meafures  for  the  fatisfaction  of  the  army. 
Neverthelefs,  having  received  letters  from  Monk, 
filled  with  profeffions  of  attachment  and  fubmiflion, 
they  ventured  to  anfwer  every  diftinct  article  of  the 
petition,  in  a  different  ftile.  They  declared,  That 
the  officers  had  complained  without  caufe  ;  and, 
That  the  parliament  did  not  think  themfelves 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct.  The 
officers  now  thought  they  could  not  recede  with 
fafety,  and  they  refolved  either  to  fubdue  or 
diffolve  the  parliament.  For  this  purpofe  Lambert 
approached  London  with  his  brigade ;  and  the 
houfe  paHed  an  aft,  declaring  all  thofe  guilty  of 
high-treafon  who  fliould  raife  money  on  the  fubject, 
without  the  confent  of  parliament.  Having  received 
afiurances  from  Monk,  that  he  would  fupport 
them,  and  was  already  on  his  march  from  Scot- 
land, they  cafhiered  Lambert,  Defoorough,  and 
fome  other  officers  who  had  figned  the  petition ; 
revoked  Fleetwood's  commifiion,  and  appointed 
commiflioners  to  govern  the  army  for  .a  limited 
time :  but  the  army  paid  no  regard  to  thefe  relblu- 
tions.  The  council  of  {late  fent  for  two  regiments, 
commanded  by  officers  in  whom  they  could  confide, 
to  take  up  their  quarters  in  Weftminfter,  and  guard 
the  parliament ;  but  Lambert  entering  London 
with  four  regiments,  took  poiTeffion  of  all  the  ™''S*~ 
avenues  to  the  parliament,  on  the  thirteenth  day  miff--d  hr 
of  October,  reconducted  the  fpeaker  to  his  own  th: 
houfe,  and  excluded  the  members.  At  night,  the 
two  regiments  that  were  well  affected  to  the  parlia- 
ment, retired  from  their  pofts,  which  were  imme- 
diately occupied  by  Fleetwood  :  next  day  the  mal- 
contents cafhiei-ed  the  officers  of  thoie  two  regi- 
ments, 


appoint  a 
committee 
of  fafety. 
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A'c-  »659-  ments,    and   filled  up  their   places    with   others, 

whom  the  foldiers  received  without  hefitation. 
The  council  Having  thus  feized  the  adminiitration  into  their 
of  officers  own  hands,  they  formed  a  council  of  ten,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rnofl  prefling  occafions  of  the  common- 
wealth. They  choie  Fleetwood  for  their  general, 
Lambert  for  their  lieutenant,  and  Defborough  for 
general  of  the  cavalry.  A  council  of  feven  was 
impowered  to  diftribute  commiffions ;  and  the 
fevereft  difcipline  was  obferved.  They  lent  colonel 
Cobbet  to  Monk,  that  he  might  endeavour  to 
engage  that  officer  in  their  party  ;  but,  mould  his 
remonftrances  prove  ineffectual,  he  had  inftrudions 
to  feduce  his  troops,  and,  if  poffible,  arreft  his  per- 
fon.  Dr.  Clarges  did  not  fail  to  make  Monk  pre- 
viouily  acquainted  with  Cobbet's  commiffio'n. 
During  this  anarchy  that  prevailed  in  England,  the 
king  fet  out  for  Fontarabia,  that  he  might  be  pre- 
lent  at  the  treaty  which  was  now  brought  upon  the 
carpet,  for  a  pacification  between  France  and  Spain; 
but  before  he  reached  St.  John  De  Luz,  the  peace 
clarendon,  of  the  Pyrenees  was  concluded.  Don  Lewis  De 
Haro  prime-minifter  of  Spain,  received  him  with 
great  hofpitality  :  he  even  preiented  him  with  £ 
fum  of  money  ;  but  cardinal  Mazarine  refufed  to 
fee  him,  that  he  might  give  no  umbrage  to  the 
parliament  of  England ;  and  Charles  returned  to 
BruiTels.  On  the  twenty -fixth  day  of  Oclobe^ 
the  council  of  officers  appointed  a  committee  of 
fafety,  in  which  they  vefted  the  power  of  the  aiimi- 
niftration.  The  principal  members  were  Fleet- 
wood,  Defborough,  Lambert,  Ludlow,  and  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  who,  though  a  member  of  parliament, 
had  lately  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  army.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  officers  publimed  a  declaration, 
annulling  the  late  orders  of  parliament ;  and  de- 
claring, that  far  from  fetting  up  a  military  govern- 
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ment,  they  had  eftabliihed  a  committee  of  fafety,  A-c-  J659- 

"which  was  injoined  to  deliberate  and  propoie  a  form 

of  legiflature,  that  mould  be  proper  to  maintain 

the  liberties  of  the  fubjed,  and  the  happinels  of 

the  commonwealth,  without  king,  fingle  governor, 

or  houfe  of  peers. 

Monk  had  by  this  time,  in  all  probability,  re-  Mediation 
folved  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  affeclion  to  the  M^lnd 
royal  family.  He  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  the  com- 
prefbyteriarrs,  who  had  been  feverely  opprefled  by  SfcJ£of 
the  independents  :  he  was  allured  of  the  cavaliers; 
and  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  gain  over  part 
of  the  army  in  England ;  but  he  found  it  necel- 
fary  to  ad:  with  fecrefy  and  circum{pe6r.ion,  and 
proceed  for  fome  time  under  colour  of  re-eftablifh- 
ing  the  parliament.  He  afiembled  his  troops 
from  the  different  parts  of  Scotland  ;  diimiffcd 
fome  officers  whom  he  knew  averfe  to  his  ciefigns; 
impriibned  Cobbet  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh ; 
found  means  to  lecure  the  town  of  Berwick  in  his 
intereft ;  and  demanded  of  the  Scots  an  extraor- 
dinary fupply  for  the  purpoles  of  his  expedition. 
During  thefe  preparations,  Clarges  arrived  in 
Scotland  with  propofals  for  a  treaty  bctv/een  him 
and  the  committee  of  fafety.  By  the  advice  of 
this  gentleman,  he  confented  to  a  negotiation,  in 
order  to  gain  time  ;  and  lent  three  of  his  officers, 
namely,  Wilkes,  Cloberry,  and  Knight,  as  cosnif- 
fipners  to  treat  with  the  committee,  though  they 
were  exprefsly  ordered  to  flart  fuch  obftacles  as 
would  protract  the  negotiation.  They  found  Lam- 
bert at  York  with  a  body  of  forces,  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  Monk,  whom  he  hated  as  a  rival  in 
military  fame  and  preferment.  He  faid,  h?  was 
fufficiently  authoriied  to  treat  with  them  ;  but, 
when  they  demanded  the  reftoration  of  the  parlia- 
ment, he  owned  he  had  no  inftruclions  on  that 
article  >  and  they  proceeded  to  London,  where  the 

committee 
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A.C.  1659.  committee  immediately  affented  to  all  their  pro- 
pofals.  The  treaty  was  accordingly  figned  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  November  •,  both  fides  engaging 
to  act  vigoroufly  in  oppofition  to  Charles  Stuart. 

Thepariu-       Monk  was  chagrined  at  the  precipitation  of  his 

mentis  re-  deputies,  and  delayed  ratifying  the  treaty,  on  pre- 
tence that  they  had  deviated  from  their  inftructions. 
From  this  circumftance  the  committee  fufpected  his 
defign.  The  members  of  the  parliament  who  had 
compofed  the  council  of  ftate,  afiembling  privately, 
expedited  a  commifiion,  appointing  Monk  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  The  governor  of  Portfmouth 
admitted  into  the  place,  Haflerig,  Morley,  and 
Walton;  and  declared  for  the  parliament.  A  de- 
tachment of  the  army  fent  thither  by  the  committee 
to  block  up  the  town,  abandoned  their  officers, 
and  joined  the  governor.  Their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  body  of  troops,  detached  on  the 
fame  fervice :  while  vice-admiral  Lawfon  publicly 
efponfed  the  parliament's  intereft,  and  failed  into 
the  river  Thames  to  overawe  the  committee  and 
their  adherents.  Lambert,  informed  of  thefe  tranf- 
actions,  fent  a  regiment  to  the  afliftance  of  his 
friends  in  London ;  but  when  they  arrived  at  St. 
Alban's,  they  revolted  to  the  parliament :  Haflerig. 
Walton,  and  Morley,  began  their  march  for  Lon- 
don, at  the  head  of  thofe  very  troops  which  had 
abandoned  their  leaders.  Such  a  concurrence  of 
difafters  intirely  broke  the  fpirit  of  the  committee. 
They  durftnot  afTemble  the  army,  for  fear  of  feeing 
more  dangerous  ihftances  of  defection  ;  and  they 
took  no  precautions  for  their  own  defence.  White- 
locke  advifed  Fleetwood  either  to  put  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  or  effect  an  accommodation 
with  the  king.  He  feemed  to  relifli  this  laft  part 
of  the  alternative  -,  but  he  afterwards  changed  his 
opinion,  and  remained  inactive.  At  length,  he 

and 
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and  his  colleagues  confcntcd  to  the  reiteration  of  A.C, i659. 
the  parliament;  and  refigned  the  authority  they chrmdoa, 
had  ufurped.     On  the  twenty- fixth  day  of  Decem-  ,B*!"rj  , 

•  ,A  ,  /Y>       i  v  •          i  Wnitnocz. 

ber,  the  members  aliemblmg,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee  for  governing  the  army  in  their  name  and 
under  their  direction :  then  they  fent  exprefs  orders 
to  Lambert,  to  diftribute  his  forces  into  quarters; 
but  they  had  already,  upon  the  news  of  the  revo- 
lution at  London,  confined  their  general,  who  was 
lent  prilbner  to  the  Tower  of  London  :  Sir  Harry 
Vane  and  fome  other  members,  who  joined  the 
army,  were  likewife  confined  to  their  own  houfes. 

Monk  having  received  a  fupply  of  thirty  thou- 
Tand  pounds  from  the  Scots,  and  taken  proper  mar<;heslnt» 
precautions  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  that  king- 
dom, entered  England  on  the  fecond  day  of 
January.  In  a  few  days  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  fpeaker,  informing  him  of  the  parliament's 
being  reilored,  thanking  him  for  his  good  inten- 
tions, and  giving  him  to  underftand  that  he  might 
fave  himfelf  the  trouble  of  coming  to  London,  as 
they  were  already  in  quiet  pofleflion  of  their 
authority.  Notwithstanding  this  intimation,  he 
proceeded  on  his  march,  pretending  that  he  would 
reduce  the  mutinous  army  to  obedience  under  the 
legiflative  power.  Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  taken 
poffeflion  of  York,  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  committee  of  fafety,  admitted  Monk 
without  hefitation,  and  they  frequently  conferred 
together  •,  fo  that,  in  all  probability,  Monk  acted 
in  concert  with  the  prefbyterian  party,  of  which 
Fairfax  was  the  chief.  Notwithstanding  Monk's 
diflimuiation,  the  members  of  the  rump  were  too 
fagacious  not  to  perceive  that  he  certainly  had 
fome  iec*ret  defign  which  he  induftrioufly  concealed 
from  their  knowledge  :  bun  whether  it  was  to 
follow  the  footfteps  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  to 
reftore  the  king,  they  could  not  vet  determine. 
B  '  They- 
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A.C.  1659.  They  eftablifned  a  council  of  ftate,  compofed  of 
nine  and  twenty  members,  of  which  Monk  was 
one.  They  ordered  each  to  take  an  oath, 
renouncing  the  title  of  Charles  Stuart,  profeffing 
fidelity  to  the  parliament  and  commonwealth,  and 
engaging  to  oppofe  the  re-eitablifliment  of  a  (ingle 
governor  and  houie  of  peers.  Then  they  fent  Scot 
and  Robinibn,  as  their  deputies,  under  pretence 
of  doing  honour  to  Monk,  though,  in  effect,  they 
were  intended  as  fpies  upon  his  conduct.  They 
met  him  at  Leicefter,  where  he,  that  very  day,  in 
their  preience,  received  an  addrefs  from  the  city  of 
•London,  exhorting  him  to  reflore  the  members 
whom  the  independents  had  expelled  from  parlia- 
ment before  the  late  king's  trial.  Scot  interrupted 
the  deputy  from  London,  while  he  recited  this 
petition,  and  faid,  it  tended  to  the  deftruction  of  a 
republican  parliament.  Neverthelefs,  Monk  re- 
ceived it  gracioufly :  and  many  other  addreffes  to 
the  fame  purpofe  were  prefented  to  him,  in  his 
inarch  from  Scotland.  To  thefe  he  made  no  other 
anfwer,  than  that  he  would  communicate  their 
contents  to  the  parliament :  he  was  ftill  under  an 
indifpenfible  neceflity  of  difTembling,  left  the  com- 
mons and  army  fhould  unite  for  his  deftruction. 
He  enters  When  he  reached  St.  Alban's,  he  fent  a  letter  to 
Louden,  the  houfe,  defiring  they  would  order  the  regiments 
that  were  in  London  to  quit  that  city,  and  make 
way  for  his  troops,  as  he  could  not  think  it  proper 
for  thofe  men  who  had  been  fo  lately  in  rebellion, 
to  refide  in  the  fame  place  with  his  foldiers,  who 
were  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  parliament :  at 
the  fame  time  he  forwarded  a  plan  for  the  difpoii- 
tion  of  his  own  troops  in  London,  and  afligned 
quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  for  thofe  which 
fhould  march  out  at  his  approach.  This  demand 
increafed  the  fufpicion  of  the  houfe;  but  they 
were  fain  to  comply  with  his  directions.  On  the 

thiiii 
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third  day  of  February  he  entered  London  in  A.c.i659. 
triumph,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  repaired  to 
the  council  of  ftate,  where  the  oath  of  abjuration 
being  tendered  to  him,  he  deiired  time  to  coniider-, 
obferving  that  ftrong  objections  had  been  made  to 
it  in  parliament.  They  refilled  to  admit  him  as  a 
member  on  any  other  terms,  and  he  withdrew.  On 
the  fixth,  he  was  introduced  into  the  houfe  of 
commons  by  Scot  and  Robinfon,  a  chair  of  velvet 
being  placed  within  the  bar  ;  the  fpeaker  folemnly 
thanked  him,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament,  for 
his  great  fervices,  and  defired  him  to  be  feated* 
He  declined  the  compliment  •,  and,  {landing  behind  His  »>rch 
the  chair,  made  a  fhort  harangue.  He  laid,  the 
peaceable  reiteration  of  the  parliament  was  not  one 
of  the  fmalleft  bleffings  which  God  had  conferred 
upon  this  poor  nation.  He  expreffcd  his  joy  that 
God  had  been  pleafed  to  make  him,  in  Ibme  mea- 
fure,  an  inftrument  to.  bring  about  that  bk-fied 
event.  He  acknowledged  his  own  unworthinefs  and 
their  generofity.  He  told  them,  that  he  had  received 
a  great  number  of  addrefies,  expreifing  the  defire 
of  a  free  parliament :  that  the  excluded  members 
fhould  be  reilored  without  the  impofition  of  oaths; 
and  the  time  fixed  for  another  general  election. 
He  obferved,  that  the  fewer  oaths  they  impofed, 
they  would  the  fooner  bring  their  work  to  perfec- 
tion. He  exhorted  them  to  be  upon  their  guard 
againft  cavaliers  and  fanatics.  He  recommended 
the  fettlement  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  their  par- 
ticular care  ;  and,  with  reipeft  to  this  lall  king- 
dom, prefented  them  with  a  lift  of  judges  and 
commiffioners  of  approved  talents  and  fidelity. 

The  common-council  of  London,  fuppofing 
themfelves  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  real 
defign  of  Monk,  refolved  to  pay  no  taxes, 'until 
the  excluded  members  ftiould  be  replaced.  The 
parliament  forthwith  ordered  the  general  to  march 
into  the  city,  arreft  eleven  members  of  the  corn- 
Is10  ;o.  H  h 
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A.C.  »659.  rnon-council,  carry  off  their  chains,  and  demolim 
their  gates  and  port-cullices.  Monk,  in  obedience 
to  this  order,  entered  the  city  with  his  troops, 
apprehended  the  eleven  common-council-  men,  and 
began  to  dcflroy  the  gates.  Then  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  parliament,  informing  them  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  begging  they  would  moderate  the  ieve- 
rity  of  their  order.  The  houte  whether  from  re- 
ientment  to  the  city,  or  with  a  view  to  prove  the 
fmcerity  of  his  profeffions,  commanded  him  to 
execute  punctually  the  order  he  had  received  -,  and 
he  forthwith  obeyed  their  mandate.  After  having 
deprived  the  city  of  its  chains,  gates,  and  port-cul- 
iices,  he  marched  back  to  Whitehall,  of  his  own 
accord,  leaving  the  Londoners  equally  aftonilhed 
and  incenied  at  his  proceedings.  On  that  very 
day,  Praifegod  Barebones  prefented  to  parliament 
a  petition,  figned  by  a  great  number  of  perlbns, 
defiring  that  every  individual  of  the  kingdom 
mould  be  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration. 
He  met  with  a  gracious  reception,  and  was  thanked 
for  his  affection  to  the  commonwealth. 

Monk  began  to  think  he  had  extended  his  difTi- 

ciies  i,:mfe!f  mulation  too  far.     He  fent  his  brother  Clarges  to 
the  com-  affure  ^p  niaycr,  that  he  would  make  ample  repar- 

on-coun-  ,      '  , 

ation  for  what  he  had  done,  and  to  propoie  a  con- 
ference v/ith  him  and  the  common-council.  The 
mayor,  afraid  of  being  enihared  by  his  deceit,  re- 
ject ed  the  propofal  i  nevertheleis,  he  reiblved  tovifit 
the  city  once  more,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Juft 
as  he  began  his  march,  he,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  officers,  fent  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  com- 
plaining that  they  had  employed  him  to  the  mod 
unpopular  fervice  theycouM  devife;  that  they  paid 
too  much  regard  to  Lambert,  Vane,  and  fome  other 
friends  to  the  committee  of  fafety  -,  that  they  allow- 
ed jLudlow  to  fit  in  parliament,  although  he  flood 
accufed  of  high-rreafon  by  the  officers  in  Ireland  ; 
and  that  they  had  thanked  Barebones  for  having 

p  relented 
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prefented  additions  petition.  He  then  pofitively  A-c- 16$9> 
demanded  that,  by  Friday  next,  they  would  iffue 
writs  for  rilling  the  vacant  places,  and  make  way 
for  the  meeting  of  a  free  parliament.  The  houfe 
could  no  longer  doubt  of  his  defign  •,  yet  they  voted 
that  he  mould  be  thanked  for  his  care  and  concern; 
and  that  they  mould  begin  without  delay  to  take 
meafures  for  his  fatisfadion.  Scot  and  Robinlbn 
were  fent  to  make  him  acquainted  with  this  refo- 
lution  •,  but  he  had  already  marched  into  the  city, 
and  prevailed  with  the  mayor  to  affemble  the  com- 
mon-council. He  told  thefe  two  deputies,  that 
every  thing  would  be  well,  provided  they  would 
obferve  the  contents  of  his  letter.  When  this 
anfwer  was  reported  to  the  houfe,  they  voted  that 
the  command  of  the  army  mould  be  veiled  in  five 
commiffioners  •,  and  they  nominated  Monk  as  one 
of  them,  though  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  pre- 
fence  was  not  neceflary  to  a  quorum.  Mean  while 
he  had  effectually  excufed  himielf  to  the  magiftrates 
of  London,  by  declaring  his  inviolable  regard  for 
the  city,  and  communicating  the  letter  he  had  fent 
to  the  parliament.  Nothing  was  now  heard  but 
ringing  of  bells  and  mouts  of  joy:  the  populace 
made  bonfires  in  every  ftreet,  and  roafted  rumps 
of  poultry  in  derifion  of  the  parliament. 

When  Monk  was  lummoned  to  take  his  pface  in  He  reftor,s 
the  council  of  ftate,  he  declined  going  thither,  on  |he  icciuoed 
pretence  that  his  prefence  was  neceflary  in  the  city,  ) 
to  keep  the  inhabitants  quiet.  He  now  again 
received  petitions  from  all  quarters,  for  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  fecluded  members  -,  and,  after  fome 
fruitlefs  conferences  between  fome  of  thefe  and 
the  fitting  members,  he  refolved  to  re  eftablilh 
them  by  force  of  arms.  Having  fecured  the  con- 
fent  of  his  officers,  and  exacted  a  new  promife  from 
the  excluded  members,  that  they  would  call  a  full 
and  free  parliament,  he,  on  the  twenty-firit  day  of 
February,  accompanied  them  to  Whitehall-,  from 
PI  h  2  whence 
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A.C.  1659.  whence  they  were  conduced,  with  a  fufiicient 
guard,  to  the  p?.rliament-houfe,  which  they  entered, 
without  having  lent  any  previous  intimation  of 
their  purpofe.  Their  number  was  fo  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  rump,  than  the  chiefs  of  this  laft  party, 
feeing  no  poflibility  of  making  head  againft  fuch 
oppofition,  thought  proper  to  withdraw,  and  leave 
the  field  free  to  their  antagonifts.  Monk  fent  circu- 
lar letters  to  the  commanders  of  all  the  regiments, 
"  informing  them  of  this  revolution  :  he  allured 
them,  that  the  reftored  members  were  zealous  for 
the  intereil  of  the  army  ;  and  defired  them  to  exert 
all  their  vigilance  in  defeating  the  defigns  which 
the  maiignants  might  hatch  in  favour  of  Charles 
Stuart.  He  concealed  from  them  his  real  defign, 
becaufe  they  were  generally  anabaptifls  and  repub- 
licans, not  yet  fufficientiy  prepared  for  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  royal  family. 

Writs  ;<Tued      The  parliament  annulled  all  the  refolutions  and 

for  anew    ordinances  which  had  pafTed  againft  the  excluded 

ient'  members  :  they  releafed  Sir  George  Booth,  and  all 

the  royalifbs,  who  were  in  prifon  ;  they  appointed 

Monk  general  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  the  three 

kingdoms ;  they  repealed  the  oath  of  abjuration, 

and  that  of  fidelity  to  the  eftablifhed  government 

without  king  and  houfe  of  peers  ;  fo  that  tiie  lords 

were  reftored  to  their  right  of  fitting  in  parliament. 

chrendcn.  They  made  great  alterations  in  the  militia  all  over 

p'\k.cn,  ,    the  kingdom  :  conftituted  a  council  of  ftate,  com- 

"Vvhuelock.          r   T«*  i  c 

poied  or  one  and  twenty  members,  trie  majority  of 
whom  were  royalifts;  and  difTolved  their  own 
aflemblyon  the  icvcnteenth  day  of  March,  after 
having  iifued  writs  for  a  free  parliament,  to  meet 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  ,Apiil.  But,  before 
their  feparation,  they  voted  that  no  perfon  ihould 
be  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  until  after  he 
mould  have  acknowledged  upon  oath  the  juftice  of 
the  war,  which  the  parliament  had  waged  againft 
the  late  king  j  and  that  none  of  thofe  who  had 

carried 
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carried  arms  for  Charles  fhould   be    returned  asA-c-I059- 
members  of  the  eniuing  parliament. 

The  republicans  feeing  through  this  difguife,  Eff'"»  «f. 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  Monk  to  afiume  the  love-  '^JtZ^t 
reigri  power,  in  imitation  of  Cromwell,  chufing  to  v*«»he  «- 
fubmit  to  a  fmgle  chief,  rather  than  expole  them- 
felves  to  the  vengeance  of  injured  majefty  •,  but  he 
"rejected  all  their  re mon (trances  on  this  fubject. 
Then  they  inftigated  a  good  number  of  officers, 
who  p  rote-fifed  their  own  principles,  to  draw  up  a 
declaration,  in  which  they  engaged  to  maintain  the 
republican  government.  This  was  prefented  to 
the  general,  with  adefire  that  it  might  be  fubfcribed 
by  the  \vhole  army.  But  the  firft  excufed  himfelf, 
aliedging  that  it  was  unriecefiary  ;  and  when  they 
repeated  their  importunities,  he,  in  an  abfolute 
tone,  forbade  them  to  aflcmble  for  the  future,  with- 
out his  permifllon.  Cardinal  Mazarine  having 
received  intimation  that  Monk  had  formed  fome 
great  defign,  ordered  Bordeaux,  the  French  am- 
bafiador,  to  make  a  tender  of  his  fervices  to  the 
general,  who  civilly  declined  his  offers.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  diflblution  of  the  parliament,  Sir 
John  Greenvill,  fcnt  over  by  the  king,  had  a 
private  audience  of  Monk,  who  difmified  him.to 
his  mafter,  with  afiurances  of  zeal  and  fidelity  to 
his  majefty's  fervice,  as  well  as  with  fome  falutary 
advice,  which  Charles  followed  with  great  punctu- 
ality. Mean  while  the  general  new  modelled  his 
army.  Some  officers,  by  his  direction,  prdented 
him  with  an  addrefs,  in  which  they  promifed  to 
obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  the  enfuing  parliament. 
He  approved  of  this  engagement,  which  he  order- 
ed to  be  figned  byall^the  different  regiments ;  and 
this  furnilhcd  him  with  a  pretence  for  difmifiing  all 
the  officers  by  whom  it  was  rejected. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  tranfactions,  his  endeavours  ^^ Jom 
had  well  nigh  been  defeated  by  an  accident :  Lam-  t^Toww? 
beit  efcaped  from  the  Tower,  and  began  to  afTcmble 
7  forces. 
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A.C  i659.  forces.  He  was  a  very  active  officer,  and  had  ac- 
quired great  influence  in  the  army.  Monk  knew 
that  a  great  number  of  the  foldiers  were  republi- 
cans, and  would  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  op- 
pofing  his  meafures  in  favour  of  the  king.  He 
therefore  difpatched  colonel  Ingoldfoy,  with  his 
own  regiment,  againft  Lambert,  before  he  fnould 
have  time  to  aflfemble  his  dependents.  That 
officer  had  taken  poiTeffion  of  Daventry,  with  four 
troops  of  horfe;  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
joined  Ingoldfoy,  to  whom  he  himfelf  furrendered, 

tSentyin-  not  w^c'lout  exhibiting  marks  of  pufillanimity,  that 

goid%;  ill  agreed  with  his  reputation.  Okey,  Axtel, 
Cobbet,  and  Crede,  were  likewife  taken  without 

A.c.  1660.  oppofition.  The  republicans  made  another  effort 
before  the  meeting  of  the  parliament :  they  circu- 
lated copies  of  a  feigned  letter,  dated  at  BrufTels, 
importing  that  the  king  defired  his  reftoration  for 
nothing  fo  much  as  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged 
upon  his  enemies.  Jn  oppofition  to  this  flratagem, 
which  began  to  produce  fome  effect,  the  nobility  and 
other  royalifts,  to  the  number  of  feventy,  figned  a 
declaration  disavowing  fuch  principles,  and  proteft- 
ing  their  defire  of  living  peaceably,  without  feeking 
revenge  againfl  the  authors  of  their  misfortunes, 
g's  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  the  new  parlia- 
Ha-e  ment  met  in  two  houfes,  according  to  the  antient 
conftitution  ;  and  in  both  the  intereitof  the  royalifts 
predominated,  notwithftanding  the  votes  of  limita- 
tion, to  which  the  eledors  paid  no  regard.  On 
the  fecond  day  of  their  fitting,  Sir  John  Greenvill 
returned  from  Brulfels,  with  the  king's  commif- 
fion,  con (titu ting  Monk  general  of  all  the  forces  -, 
and  a  letter  from  his  majefty,  to  be  communicated 
to  the  council  of  ftate  and  the  officers  of  the  army  : 
hut  the  general  excufed  himfelf  from  opening  this 
letter,  without  th~  pcirmiiTion  of  parliament.  The 
houfe  of  com  n>ns  being  adjojrned  for  a  few  days, 
Sir  John  Greenvill  prefcnted  to  the  lords  a  letter 

from 
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from  the  king,  exprefiing1  his  hope  that,  as  they  *  c  »66 
were  now  reftored  to  their  privileges,  they  would 
ufe  their  endeavours  to  appeafe  the  troubles  of 
the  kingdom,  re-eftablifh  his  majefty  in  the  pCfief- 
fion  of  his  juft  prerogatives,  reftore  to  the  parlia- 
ment its  privileges,  and  to  the  people  their  liberties. 
Together  with  this  letter,  Grcenvill  delivered  a 
declaration,  in  which  the  king  promifed  to  govern 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  maintain 
the  rights  of  his  fubjedls  :  To  pafs  an  act  of  indem- 
nity, in  favour  of  all  thofe  who  had  acted  againft 
him  or  his  father,  except  fuch  as  the  parliament 
mould  deem  unworthy  of  pardon :  To  indulge  tender 
and  fcrupulous  confciences  with  liberty  in  matters  of 
religion  :  To  leave  to  the  examination  of  parliament 
the  claims  of  thole  officers,  foldiers,  and  others,  who 
poiTeired  lands  to  which  their  titles  might  be  con- 
tefted :  To  confirm  all  theie  articles  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment :  To  fatisfy  the  army  under  general  Monk,  with 
relpect  to  their  arrears  •,  and  receive  the  officers  and 
foldiers  into  his  fervice,  in  the  fame  rank  and  with 
the  fame  appointments,  which  they  then  enjoyed. 

This  declaration  was  no  fooner  read,  than  the  Rfftora_ 
lords  voted  that,  according  to  the  antient  conlli-  *™  <* 
tution  of  England,  the  government  ought  to  be  c" 
veiled  in  akin-g,  lords,  and  commons.  The  fame 
declaration,  with  another  letter,  being  delivered  to 
the  lower  houfe  after  their  adjournment,  they  con- 
curred with  the  vote  of  the  lords  -,  and  refolved  to 
prefent  the  king  with  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  the 
duke  of  York  with  ten  thoufand,  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter  with  half  that  fum.  Then  the  two 
houfes  erazed  from  their  records  all  the  a£ts  which 
had  pafled  to  the  prejudice  of  royalty.  The  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  city  of  London,  prepared  ad- 
drefies,  congratulating  his  majefty  on  his  reftora- 
tion,  and  vowing  inviolable  fidelity  •,  and  thefe 
were  delivered  to  Charles  by  the  hands  of  Clarges. 
On  the  eighth  day  of  May,  the  king  was  proclaimed 

in 
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A. c.  1660.  in  London-,  and  the  deputies  of  the  parliament 
and  city  fet  out  on  the  eleventh  for  the  Hague, 
where  Charles  waited  their  arrival.  Some  prefby- 
terian  minilters  repaired  to  the  fame  place,  to 
teftify  the  zeal  of  that  fed  for  his  reftoration,  and 
found  his  real  fentiments  with  refpect  to  religion. 
He  confirmed  to  them,  by  word  of  mouth,  the 
promile  of  liberty  of  confcience,  inferted  in  his  de- 
claration-, but  when  they  exhorted  him  to  abolifh 
the  ufe  of  the  common-prayer  and  the  furplice  in 
his  own  chapel,  he  frankly  told  them,  that  as  he 
did  not  intend  to  reftricl:  any  perfon  in  point  of 
religion,  fo  neither  would  he  be  reftricted.  He 
gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  parliament 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  admiral  Montague  payed  his  refpe<5ts  to  his 
majefty,  accompanied  by  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Meet,  who  waited  his  orders  ac  Scheveling :  he 
afterwards  received  the  compliments  of  congratu- 
lation from  the  ftate-s-general,  and  embarked,  on 
the  twenty-third  day  of  the  month.  On  the 
twenty-fixth  he  arrived  at  Dover,  where  he  was 
met  by  general  Monk,  whom  he  embraced  with 
the  warmeft  arfedion,  honouring  him  with  the 
appellation  of  father.  He  proceeded  dire<5tly  to 

whi'teicck.  Canterbury,  where  he  beftowed  the  order  of  the 

Baker.  garter  upon  his  reilorer ;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth, 
which  was  his  birth-day,  reached  Whitehall 
through  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people,  who 
rent  the  air  with  mouts  and  acclamations.  They 
had  beenib  long  diftracted  by  unrelenting  factions, 
opprefied  and  alarmed  by  a  fucceflion  of  tyrannies, 
which  threatened  national  anarchy  and  deftruclion, 
that  they  could  not,  without  extravagant  emotions 
of  joy,  behold  their  conftitution  reftored  without 
bloodfhed  -,  while  the  king  remounted  the  throne 
of  his  anceftors,  and  law,  order,  and  fubordination> 
began  to  flow  quietly  in  their  antient  channels. 

The  END  of  the  Seventh  VOLUME, 
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